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I beauty and in performance, the 1961 Cadillac represents a new standard 


by which the world’s motor cars will be jud ged. 
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DECEMBER CoOveER. The steer on this month’s cover played more than a small part in 
Chicago’s rise to glory. Artist Alex Steinweiss has portioned up the flank with other 
prominent elements of the Chicago compound. Going clockwise from the Currier & Ives 
print of the 1871 fire: a White Sox cap and autographed ball, the Lakeshore Drive, Inter- 
national Harvester’s Cyrus McCormick, Fred Fisher’s famous song, a building from the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893, and finally, a close-up of the country’s railway nerve center. 


NEXT MONTH. Holiday explores some of the more fascinating cities of Europe. Frederic 
Morton finds Innsbruck breathing hard with Alpine sports, Aubrey Menen writes of the 
Italian affinity for romance and song that is to be found in Naples, and V. S. Pritchett sees 
in Seville an unabashed display of Spanish pageantry. Lawrence Durrell reports on Geneva, 
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There will also be Keys to Europe, by David Dodge, and a list of Europe’s finest restaurants. 
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LETTERS 


Specifics on the Pacific 

Eugene Burdick’s Journey Across the 
Pacific (October HOLIDAY) is as beauti- 
ful a piece of writing as I have seen in 
any American magazine in a long 


decade. 
THEODORE H. WHITE 


New York City 


May I join the chorus of praise which 

I know is flooding in on you for your 

wonderful South Pacific issue? This is 
the finest you have done. 

MABON KINGSLEY 

Chestertown, Md. 


A new arrival in North America, I 
have read your magazine for the first 
time, and was much impressed by the 
first of the two editions devoted to the 
South Pacific. The writing is excellent, 
and the photography of a likewise high 
standard. My only regret is that Eugene 
Burdick in his otherwise brilliant analy- 
sis did rather less than justice to my 
own home, Tasmania. “Controlled, 
civilized, prosperous” and above all, 
“English” —the image presented is of a 


dull, antipodean haven of refuge for the ~ 


older members of the Athenaeum Club, 
and as such is unfortunately misleading. 

The island is politically, socially and 
economically part of Australia. “Pubs” 
and Cockney accents I have yet to dis- 
cover: the six-o’clock swill and the 
Aussie drawl are an integral part of our 
common “Australian Heritage,” that 
vague apologia favoured by a people 
looking for, or losing sight of, a sense of 
national identity. 

Tasmania presents a challenge which 
is as yet unrealised. One need not wan- 
der far from the tumbled bricks of Port 
Arthur to sense the individuality of this 
Pacific outpost. I hope some day to see 
you look a little further into this island. 
Meanwhile I look forward to your sec- 


ond Pacific issue. 
ANTONY F. BELLETTE 


Yellowknife, N.W.T., Canada 


I have been deeply impressed with 
Eugene Burdick’s masterpiece, Journey 
Across the Pacific. 1 call myself an old- 
timer, having lived nearly eight years in 
Tahiti. Here we read lots of things 
about the South Pacific—travelogues, 
short stories, fishing or yacht adven- 
tures, hula dances—but up to now, we 
have never had a complete view of what 
the Pacific really means to our world 
and to humanity. 

Mr. Burdick with his talent, his gift 
for seeing everything and his honest 
precision, has certainly helped us to 
understand this immensity of water and 
very tiny islands, our new home. We 
who have read his piece congratulate 
him because for the first time in print we 
recognize what we see, hear and feel in 
our daily life in these remote corners. 
What he describes is really the South 
Pacific, as a shark, a barracuda, or an 
inhabitant of the Tuamotu Islands 
knows it because they belong to the 
place, to the waters, to the reefs, to 
the lagoons, to the low islands, and to 
the volcanic ones. 

The South Pacific is a difficult region 
to know and to describe. Mr. Burdick 
has written a valuable piece and 
Howipay has been wise in choosing 
this subject at this time. 

CARLOS GARCIA PALACIOS 
Papeete, Tahiti 
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The piece hit me as few things ever 
have. Not just because of the beauty 
and style of it but because I have for so 
many years now been involved with the 
sea in general and the South Pacific in 
particular. For years I have read about 
the place and I have also spent more 
than my share of time among the is- 
lands and had an endless opportunity 
to learn and to feel and to absorb, but 
the Burdick piece told more about the 
whole area than I will ever know. 

STERLING HAYDEN 
Belvedere, Calif. 


I read your issue on the South Pacific 
with immense pleasure and longing. 
Surely this is one of the last places on 
this earth that remains primitively 
beautiful and relatively untouched. 

STUART BRUCE 
San Marino, Calif. 


In the light of our three-and-a-half- 
months jaunt through the Orient, the 
Pacific and the Malay Archipelago, it 
was most interesting to read Handbook 
of Pacific Travel by Dr. Charles Joy. 

We feel, however, the good doctor 
should have added a word of caution 
under What Will the Weather Be Like ? 
in connection with New Zealand and 
Australia. The temperature ranged 
from the low 40s to the low 60s the two 
weeks we were there and neither hotels, 
restaurants nor homes have heat. Un- 
doubtedly Australia and New Zealand 
have a lot to offer the tourist, but we 
were too blue with cold to appreciate 
them. I suggest tourists visit during 
those countries’ summer season. 


BARBARA B. CARPENTER 
Hobe Sound, Fla. 


Hungarian Patriot 


@ Because he felt it especially meaning- 
ful and poignant, author V. S. Pritchett 
has passed along the following letter 
from a reader: 


Dear Mr. Pritchett: 

I read your articles about the Eastern 
European countries and feel duty bound 
to express my deep gratitude. Being a 
Hungarian, it is quite understandable 
that I read most carefully your last ar- 
ticle (Hungary Today, September HOLI- 
DAY). | was deeply touched and in read- 
ing it my country appeared before me 
as it is with her beauty, gaiety and deep 
rooted unsolved political differences. 

It is a very difficult task to grasp the 
essence of a country and to go deep into 
the soul and conscience of a nation. 
Generally speaking, the articles I have 
read in other papers, written by well 
known authors who visited our coun- 
tries for a short time, have given me the 
feeling that their reports were accurate, 
gave a clear picture about the material 
situation, but missed something which 
you can find only much deeper and in a 
completely uncertain imaginary field of 
human life. You did it in your master- 
piece which I read with admiration. I 
hope that many other Hungarians read- 
ing your article would feel the same 
proudness I did. 

Again I would like to express my 
warm congratulations for your beau- 
tifuliy written article, as well as my 


Continued on Page 6 
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yl a CRISP CANADIAN WINTER is a fun- 

filled, sun-filled season! Pack your 

skis and come for a superb holiday... 

enjoy the thrill of the slopes, the = 
exhilaration of a cross-country run... 

relax with congenial company in 

luxurious lodges. At world-famous 

eastern resorts or in the spectactular 

Rockies, you’ll find the best of a 

thrilling sport, the type of 

accommodation you prefer, and - 
well-trained instructors ready to help. 

Friendly, foreign Canada is an 

ideal all-family vacationland . .. 

you don’t even need a passport! For 

more information about a winter 

holiday in Canada, send for our 

colorful literature, including ‘‘Canada 

in Wintertime.” Just mail the coupon. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
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OTTAWA, CANADA T-1-04-05 





Please send me information about a winter holiday in Canada, 
as well as the new “INVITATION TO CANADA.” 
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HAVING A WONDERFUL TIME! WISH YOU WERE — 


A fanciful combination of letters and notes with silver and 
gold lined envelopes packaged in a shiny foil that reflects 
your good taste...as a gift or a personal pleasure. At Fine 
Stationery Counters Everywhere — $2.00 


WRITING PAPERS THAT CREATE AN IMPRESSION 
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Continued from Page 4 
admiration toward you that you could 
grasp this erratic, complicated, roman- 
tic, but in the meantime, very realistic 
soul of my small nation. 
JOSEPH KOVAGO 
Wilmington, Del. 


Art Accolade 


I have lived in Paris since June 1952, 
pride myself in the fact that I do know 
Paris. In my opinion, British satirist 
Ronald Searle did more with his brush 
in four pages (Paris in the Summer, 
September Ho.tpAy) to spread the 
spirit of Paris than most talented writers 
could do by the pen using one thou- 
sand pages. 

DUNCAN C, ANNAN 
Paris 


The man standing on the chair in 
Ronald Searle’s painting is not a rug 
salesman. He has just finished cutting a 
“snowflake” of the Rose Window of 
Notre Dame which he will present to 
the fascinated lady with elbow on table. 
He will cut one of a window at Ste. 
Chapelle and of a Chartres window 
which he will also give away. Then he 
will walk among the sightseers and col- 
lect donations. I watched him and mar- 
veled at his dexterity with scissors and 


paper. 


CHARLOTTE M. SMITH 
Newton, lowa 


@ Ronald Searle succinctly replies: 
“The reader is quite correct.’ —Ed. 


On the Market 


With reference to your Handbook of 
Liqueurs (September HOLtDAy), the text 
reads, “‘For example, there used to be a 
liqueur around—not a bad one, and 
one of the few developed in the United 
States—called ‘Forbidden Fruit’.”” The 
reference to Forbidden Fruit as “‘used”’ 
to be around is erroneous. Forbidden 
Fruit is presently in circulation as we 
are the manufacturer. 

JEROME J. COOPER 
Charles Jacquin et Cie., Inc. 
Philadelphia 


The U.S. Army (cont’d) 


My warmest congratulations to 
Charlton Ogburn, Jr. on a truly out- 
standing job, The United States Army 
(September Houipay). I have just fin- 
ished reading it and consider this the 
finest general interest magazine piece on 
the Army in my experience. The editors 
and photographer Arnold Newman de- 
serve bouquets for the presentation of 
this article and for the magnificent 


spreads. 
JAMES G. CHESNUTT 


Colonel TC 

Office of the Chief of Information 
Department of the Army 
Hollywood 


I was so impressed with Charlton 
Ogburn’s article that I find myself in the 
envious position of the old adage, “I 
wish I had said that,” but he has ex- 
pressed my feelings far more clearly 
than I would have been able to do. My 
father was a Regular Army officer and 
my oldest brother and brother-in-law 
are both graduates of the Military 
Academy. I enlisted in 1946, attended 
OCS at Fort Benning in 1947 and rose 


to the rank of captain when in Decem- 
ber, 1957, I was released from active 
duty as a result of the RIF Program 
(Reduction in Force). I must admit to a 
lot of bitterness about being released in 
this abrupt manner, but in all honesty I 
am quite happy now that I am a civilian 
and really harbor no personal regrets, 
only professional ones. My so-called 
professional bitterness included the de- 
cline of our Army, which I inherently 
believe has occurred. Perhaps we still 
have a strong fighting capability, etc., 
but the decline seems to be in “sh 
ness,” esprit and over-all morale. I’ve 
stayed in touch with my many Army 
friends and on occasion visit them at 
Army installations. Nothing has 
changed, as this article has proven. 

I could go on for hours, so just let me 
say thanks for this article and I hope 
that those “in authority” will sit up and 


take notice. 
CHARLES W. SEIFERT 


Miami 


September Houipay has reached us 
here in Germany and with it, your very 
fine tribute to the United States Army. 
This is certainly one of the best pre- 
sented, factual analyses of our Army 


that I have ever seen. 
JOHN K. WATERS 


Major General, USA 

Commanding 

Headquarters 4th Armored Division 
Gottingen, Germany 


I heartily agree with Mr. Ogburn’s 
comments on the complete absence of 
esprit de corps or regimental pride in 
our present professional Army. The 
regiments are just numbers as are the 
men in them. There is no feeling of be- 
longing in our impersonal military 
set-up. The Army has lost its soul. 

KENNETH H. POWERS 
Queens Village, N.Y. 


Do It Yourself 


We have read with interest Peter 
Blake’s Handbook of Beach Houses 
(August Houipay). Mr. Blake mentions 
that redwood “may turn black unless 
treated with bleaching oil.” We don’t 
take exception to this, but would like to 
point out a common cause of blacken- 
ing to redwood (and many other siding 
materials, too) throughout much of the 
United States—mildew. Actually, mil- 
dew will grow on surfaces which have 
been treated with bleaching oil unless 
the bleaching oil has been adequately 
protected against mildew growth. This 
can be done simply by adding a mil- 
dewcide to the finish before it is applied 
to the wood. Several of these are avail- 
able on the market. 

An excellent natural-finish treatment 
for exterior redwood is a liberal brush 
application of a paintable water-repel- 
lent preservative. This treatment allows 
the wood to lighten, contains a mildew- 
cide, is easy and economical to main- 
tain, and may be changed at any time 
simply by applying over it a paint, 
stain or bleach. The water-repellents 
are extremely well suited for beach 
houses. 

Our sincere compliments to Mr. 
Blake on a job well done on this article. 

WILLIAM BRUBAKER 
California Redwood Association 
San Francisco 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letter will be considered. 
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DARK BRILLIANCE 
Perfume; 3/4 oz., $18.50 
Toilet Water Mist, $3.25 


MIRACLE , 
Perfume, 172 62., $10 
Cologne Vagabond, $2.50 
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HORSEPOWER THAT MAKES SENSE 
FOUR CYLINDERS TO SAVE GAS! 
THE NEW SWEET RUNNING 


TROPHY 4 ENGINE 


FROM PONTIAC PERFORMANCE SPECIALISTS! 
The new Trophy 4 engine puts real performance in the 
Tempest and cuts gasoline bills to boot. This new baby is 
eager to move out for safe passing. Holds the going 
pace on any expressway. Breezes up steep hills in high gear. 
This new 195 cubic inch displacement, 45° inclined, short 
stroke, 4 cylinder engine has a wide range of h.p. ratings. 
With single-barrel carburetor and stick shift: 110 h.p. (regu- 
lar gas) or 120 h.p. (premium gas). With the same carburetor 
and extra cost automatic shift: 130 h.p. (regular gas) or 
140 h.p. (premium gas). Want still more? Order the 4- 
barrel carburetor with the automatic and jump the output 
to 155 h.p. (Or buy the 155 h.p. aluminum V-8 option.) 


ee 


PERFECT 4m BALANCE 


Rear axle drive and transmission are combined (a trans-axle). 


Flexible shaft from front engine delivers smooth, quiet power. 
Perfect 50-50 balance gives a flat, level ride that no other 
new-size car can touch. Rides like the big ones! 
An equal load on every wheel. Steering is light and easy! 
Better braking and improved traction in snow, sand or mud! 
Independent suspension at all wheels. 
Swing axles keep Tempest on an even keel over bumps, ruts, 
dips and holes! 112” wheelbase. Long enough for 
a cradled ride—short enough to handle like a sports — 
car. Big 15” wheels. Good road clearance. Long tire 
life. (13” compact wheels turn about 4900 more times to go 
100 miles. ) Seats six men. The big transmission hump 
is gone. The middle man can stretch out size 12 brogans! 
Wide-Track ’ too! The track is up to 3 inches wider 
than most compacts. Less lean. Less sway. Better cornering. 
Pontiac dealers have it—and they have 
it now ! A four-door sedan... a station wagon... a full 
line-up of accessories. Try the Tempest out for an hour— 


you'll want in for keeps! It’s priced with the compacts! 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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RURAL BY-WAY NEAR WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 


AN AMERICAN THEME 
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THe OSTHLED ANO sore # 
AMBRICAN pisTHLLING COMP sor m 
PEKIN, IU Across the nation, rich in American tradition, a 
T fold . ‘ . 
Foe BEST in BOURB Es Bourbon of rare character, with a light-bodied 
Over sixty. YF : ; 3 = 
flavor all its own, continues to win new friends. 


Bourbon Supreme commends itself to the 


pleasure of your company. 


“THE BOURBON THAT NAMED ITSELF” 


90 Proof Straight Bourbon Whiskey The American Distilling Company, Inc. New York, N. Y. Pekin, Ill. Sausalito, Calif. 
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by James Thurber 


Clifton Fadiman, after exposure to 
the essay below on contemporary 
malapropism, finds his own prose en- 
meshed, and introduces his guest 
columnist as follows: 

“*Most humorists go the way of all 
flash in the pan. But not James Thur- 
ber. During a period of over thirty 
years he has never written a hasty or 
dishonest line. He is good not only in 
parts—like the curried egg—but 
throughout. In an age of anxiety he 
has been like Balaam in Gilead. To 
praise him is silly, like carrying coals 
of fire to Newcastle. Yet not to praise 
him would be rude. The situation is 
made more delicate by the fact that, 
having known Mr. Thurber for some 
years, I consider his friendship quite 
a feather in my nest. Indeed with me 
he has always been persona au gratin. 
In these circumstances I think it best 
not to mint matters. Let me cut 
Gordon's knot, cross the Rubdiydt, 
and declare him, if caveat to the gen- 
eral, nonetheless the greatest of living 
humorists. I bid the welcome ring and, 
without further how d’ye do, pre- 
sent—James Thurber.” 

—THE EDITORS 


@ Something central and essential 
in the mechanism of meaning began 
losing its symmetry last summer. It 
was as if the maiden spring of sense 
had suddenly become matron- 
sprung. At first I thought the fault 
must be in myself, some flaw of com- 
prehension or concentration, ag- 
gravated by the march of time. Then 
I realized one June afternoon at a 
cocktail party in Bermuda that the 
trouble was largely female, or at 
least seemed to originate in that sex, 
like so many other alarming things. 

At this party, a woman from the 
Middle West began telling me about 
some legal involvement her daugh- 
ter and son-in-law had got into. I 
didn’t have the vaguest idea what it 
was all about, and was merely 
feigning attention, when she ended 
her cloudy recital on a note of 
triumph. “So finally they decided to 
leave it where sleeping dogs lie,” she 


PARTY OF 


ONE 


The fearful joy of life among the meaning manglers, 


lunatype machines and typowriters 


said. | was upon it in a moment, 
hastily assuming my best Henry 
James garden-party manner. “How 
perfectly charming of them both, 
dear lady,” I wonderfully cried. 
“One can only hope the barristers 
for the other side will tumble for it, 
hook, line and barrel. To be sure, 
they may overtake it in their stride, 
in which case may the devil pay 
the hindmost.” Upon this my com- 


I think the Geneva lady’s kangaroos 
would be far more effective head- 
hiders than ostriches. Any creature 
coming upon a kangaroo upright 
would not be frightened by its comic 
head and little forelegs, but a sud- 
den view of its strange and enormous 
rear quarters, protruding from the 
earth, would surely be enough to 
give pause to a prowling tiger or a 
charging rhino. (Quibblers who 


The sleeping dog has become a boner of contention. 


panion cautiously withdrew to the 
safer company of younger minds. 

The charmingly tainted idiom of 
the lady of the sleeping dogs must 
have infected other members of her 
circle in Somerset, among them a 
beautiful young woman from Geneva, 
New York, who told me, in another 
Bermuda landscape with figures, 
“We are not going to hide our heads 
in the sand like kangaroos.” This 
was just what my harassed under- 
standing and tortured spirits needed. 
I was, it is not too much to say, 
saved by the twisted and inspired 
simile, and whenever I think I hear 
the men coming with the stretcher 
or the subpoena, I remember those 
kangaroos with their heads in the 
sand, and | am ready to face any- 
thing again. 

The kangaroo, it has always 
seemed to me, is Exhibit A among 
the evidence supporting the conten- 
tion of some of us that Nature has a 
grotesque and lovely sense of humor. 


have pounced upon the fact that 
there are no tigers or rhinos in 
Australia should remember that 
these kangaroos are Bermuda kan- 
garoos.) I was not the first to think 
of the head-hiding kangaroos of 
Bermuda, alas, but I shall be the last 
to forget them. 

It was only a fortnight later that 
a counterpart of the Bermuda ladies, 
this one the proud mother of a young 
man who had just completed his 
first year as a history teacher, sat 
down beside me at an indoor cock- 
tail party in New York and leaped 
into a discussion of history profes- 
sors in general. “It is not easy to 
make them colleagues,” she said. 
“They are always looking down each 
others’ noses.” 

I let my awareness deal with this 
troubled idiom for a long Jamesian 
moment before reply. “At least,” 
I said, with an old-world smile, 
“when there is so much smoke one 

Continued on Page 14 
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Continued from Page 11 

knows one is in Denmark. But be of 
good cheer. I can fairly see the but- 
ter melting in their mouths now.” 
My companion was delightfully 
equal to it. “Oh, but I am sure that 
he will,” she said. 

The summer malady of incoher- 
ence soon spread, as I was afraid it 
would, to printers and proofreaders, 
or, at any rate, to one or two sad- 
dled with the admittedly onerous 
task of helping to get some stories 
of mine into book form. Ours ic a 
precarious language, as every writer 
knows, in which the merest shadow 
line often separates affirmation 
from negation, sense from nonsense, 
and one sex from the other. Forty 
years ago, The Candle, a literary 
monthly published at Ohio State 
University, ruined the point of a 
mild little essay of mine by garbling 
a salient quotation so that it came 
out “The gates of hell shall now pre- 
vail.” 

One linotyper I have never met 
became co-author of a piece of mine 
last year by introducing a bear into 
the story. He simply made one out 
of a bead that was lying around in 
the middle of the narrative. This set 
me to brooding, and for weeks I lay 
awake at night, in my fashion, play- 
ing unhappily with imaginary havoc 
wrought by single-letter changes in 
the printed word. | still remember a 
few of them: “A stitch in time saves 
none . . . There’s no business like 
shoe business . . . Lafayette, we ate 
. . Don, give up the ship.” 

Lucidity in Bermuda (we are now 
back in Bermuda) is further compli- 
cated by the special idiom of the 
Negro population, so that turning 
from a lady at a lawn party to a 
cook or maid in a cottage or guest 
house is, you might say, to jump out 
of the frying pan into the deep blue 
sea. ““They had an upside-down wed- 
ding,” for example, does not mean 
that the participants stood on their 
heads, but only that a child had 
been born to the contracting couple 
before the ceremony. “I hoped,” one 
Negro lady said to me, “that my 
sister would be married before the 
baby came, but God had other plans 
for her.” Here the meaning is clear 
enough and only the morality is 
blurred, as in the now celebrated 
case of the Bermudian wife who, in 
seeking a divorce, insisted to the 
worshipful magistrate that her 
grounds were simple and sufficient. 
“I have reason to believe that my 
husband is not the father of my last 
child.” 

In Martha’s Vineyard last Au- 
gust—is there something about 
islands that fogs the clarity of 
speech?—I fell into conversation 
with an actress I had known in my 


here . 
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Greenwich Village, or devil-may- 
care days, and we began counting 
our Village friends of thirty years 
ago, separating the dead from the 
crazy, and both from those who had 
moved to Hollywood, or at least 
uptown. It turned out that Gloria 
Mundy, as I shall call her, was still 
living in the same old place on Chris- 
topher Street, or Commerce, or 
Wherever. “Her apartment was 
broken into so often this year, she 
finally had to have it burglarized,” 
my old friend told me. 

My aging mind had to turn that 
over several times, before I could 
find anything to say. “You mean 
there’s a company that burglarizes 
apartments now?” I finally de- 
manded. “What do you do—call 
them up and tell them when you 
won't be home?” 

My companion eyed me warily. 
“You don’t have to not be home,” 
she said 

“Most people are not home when 
their apartments are burglarized,” I 
told her. “It’s like foolproofing a 
part in a play. The author would 
rather not have anybody around. 
Are you sure Gloria didn’t have the 
place just alarmed?” 

“I don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about,” said my old friend 
quietly, moving a foot or so farther 
away. 

“It's much simpler and a lot 
cheaper to install a burglar alarm 
than to have your apartment com- 
pletely burglarized,” | told her. 

‘| hate writers,” she said, after a 
long pause. ““They’re such puritans 
about everything. You can’t even 
use a figure of speech the wrong 
way.” 

“We are a brave lot, though,” I 
insisted. ““We stand at Armageddon 
and we battle for the word while the 
very Oedipus of reason crumbles 
beneath us.” 

“Let’s go to the Harborside and 
have a drink,” she said, and we 
went there and had a long, cold 
drink in silence. That is the best 
way to commune with an actress. 

I am back at my home in Con- 
necticut now, resting up after a bad 
year among the meaning-manglers, 
the lunatype machines, and the 
typowriters. The worst that has hap- 
pened in the realm of the anti- 
perspicuous was a letter I got whose 
third sentence began like this: “Even 
whether you haven’t been there or 
not yet...” I just threw it away. To 
be sure, radio and television go on 
speaking their special kind of broken 
English, but it is rather comforting 
after a long day of trying to write 
simple declarative English sentences. 
“It is possible that the killer is 
probably in the house now,” said a 

Continued on Page 16 
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Continued from Page 14 a guilty woman. “Mrs. Burchard? an hour of impatience she once said in place of the past tense. “How 


man on one of TV’s half-hour mysteries. She couldn’t be less harmless!” to the local telephone operator, “What did you like the concert at Tangle- 

It gave me a moral for a future fable, Our community in the lovelyfoothills is the name of the Macleans?” The wood last night?” I asked her one 

which I jotted down and filed: “Apinch of the Berkshires wears a special radi- operator, who loves and understands day. 

of probably is worth a pound of per- ance the year round in the person of a__ Renée, like everybody else, did not say, “I was fascinating,” she said. 

haps.” French lady whom I shall call Renée. “The Macleans,” but simply, “Orchard Renée is always fascinating,’ but 
Then there was the moment in a_ The accuracy of her English and the 2-6338.” never more so than on two unforget- 

Sherlock Holmes television program quality of her clarity depend on the Renée is mistress of what I call not _ table occasions. One of these was the 


when Doctor Watson stoutly defended weather in her heart, which changes the dangling participle but the dazzling _ evening she told a little circle of her 
(or tried to, anyway) the innocence of with the caprice of island winds. In participle, often, when excited, using it admirers about a visit she had made 
years ago to Andalusia. “I am with 
this Airedale in Spain,” was the way 
she began her recital, and I shall 
never forget it. She is a social critic, 
too, and I am a fond collector of 
some of her rarer pronouncements, 
of which my favorite is this: “The 
womans are stronger at the bottom.” 
He who denies that simple state- 











Send food to hungry people: 
$1-per-package thru CARE 
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ment of truth will receive my glove 
across his cheek. 

Some fifteen years ago, our usually 
tranquil community was violently 
upset by the attempted murder of a 
woman. The State Police questioned 
us all, and did not come off very 
well with either Renée or me. “What 
kind of an artist are you?” a detec- 
tive asked me, and I must have 
looked guilty as hell. I finally said, 
“I refuse to answer that question on 
the ground that it might incriminate 
me.” 

The detective had even toughe: 
sledding with Renée. 

“One thing I am certain of,” he 
said to her. “Somebody in this town 
is guilty.” 

“So am I,” said the innocent and 
wonderful Renée. 

The cop stared at her for a long 
time without a word and then asked, 
“Where do you live?” 

Renée, who was standing on her 
‘ front porch at the time, waved a 
Served chilled : 
apaiaae pipet hand at her house and said, “I am 
tattecae | memebers” 

The harassed police officer gave 
her another long and rueful look, ~ 
sighed, and said, “So am I,” and he 
went away. 

I must go now and feed those 
Bermuda kangaroos, if I can get 

“roan re their heads out of the sand. 
For three authentic sherry glasses, shipped prepaid, send $1.50 check or money order to: Munson G. Shaw Co., Inc., P. 0. Box 1742 H Grand Central Station, New York 17. THE END 
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the wines you drink? 


ALMADE N's FRONT AND BACK LABELS 


Informative, Accurate, Entertaining 


Have you tasted them? 
Here’s a check list... 


PINK 
(-] Almadén Grenache Rosé 


WHITE 


[-] Almadén Johannisberg Riesling 
{} Almadén Pinot Chardonnay 

[-] Almadén Pinot Blanc 

[-] Almadén Dry Semillon (Sauterne) 
[] Almadén Traminer 


(] Almadén Cabernet Sauvignon 
[_] Almadén Pinot Noir 
[_] Almadén California Burgundy 


CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNES 
["} Almadén Brut Champagne 

[} Almadén Extra Dry Champagne 
[-] Almadén Rosé Champagne 

(] Almadén Sparkling Burgundy 


CALIFORNIA SHERRIES and PORTS 


[] Almadén Solera Cocktail Sherry (Dry) 
(_] Almadén Solera Golden Sherry (Medium) 
[] Almadén Solera Cream Sherry (Sweet) 
[] Aimadén Solera Ruby Port 

(-] Almadén Solera Tawny Port 
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TELL YOU THE 
WHOLE STORY 








ALMADEN GRENACHE ROSE 


This delightful pink or rosé wine, fresh and fragrant as a 
spring garden, was the first vin rosé to be produced in 
commercial quantities in this country, and is now the most 
popular such wine. Dry yet fruity, light, attractive, it goes 
well with almost any dish; it should be served very cold. 

The Grenache grape is widely grown in Europe, espe- 
cially in Southern France, where it yields the celebrated 
vin rosé of Tavel; considered the best of all grapes for 
rosé, it gives, in the cooler districts of California, a wine 
as good as any rosé in the world. 

The rolling vineyards where these grapes are grown 
are in the sunny, cool region near San Francisco Bay— 
recognized for over a hundred years as the leading fine 
wine country of the United States. 
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A NEW HOLIDAY SHUNPIKE TOUR 


Evangeline, immortalized by 
Longfellow, is believed to 

be buried in this Catholic cemetery 
in St. Martinville, Louisiana. 













































The Evangeline Country 


A three-day, 500-mile motor trip through Louisiana’s 





by James A. Maxwell 


@ Ever since that interminable spring 
when Miss Starett, my seventh-grade 
teacher, force-marched our glum lit- 
tle class through Evangeline, 1 had 
catalogued the poem with such other 
adult-imposed inflictions as elocu- 
tion lessons—to be endured and for- 
gotten as soon as possible. Last 
winter, however, I developed a new 
appreciation of Longfellow’s saga. 
As reading matter, it suill affected 
me like a half-grain of phenobarbi- 
tal, but as a Baedeker, Evangeline is 
excellent. 

When my wife and I decided to 
make a Shunpike Tour of the bayou 
country of Louisiana last December, 
we used Longfellow as our guide. 
Starting and ending in New Or- 
leans, our three-day, 500-mile trip 
took us through magnificent, well- 
manicured countryside and to some 
of the wildest, most primitive land 
remaining in this country. We saw 
classic antebellum estates side by 
side with squalor. Our route took us 
through rich oil-and-mineral land 
and to some of America’s finest 





land of Cajuns, French-Creole food and Old South plantations 


fishing and hunting areas. We met 
Cajuns whose familes have been liv- 
ing in the area for centuries, but 
who still speak a French-English 
patois as impenetrable as a bamboo 
grove. Also, we made a condensed 
but rewarding survey of French- 
Creole cooking which, in my opin- 
ion, is among the best in the world. 
The weather was exhilaratingly brisk, 
but not cold. The cost of our jour- 
ney, exclusive of transportation, was 
slightly under $120. 

Because we were leaving from 
New Orleans, something special in 
the way of breakfast seemed in or- 
der on the Friday morning of our 
departure. We chose Brennan’s, a 
Royal Street establishment which 
operates on the somewhat heretical 
belief that the first meal of the day 
should be as interesting and care- 
fully prepared as any other. 

Pil admit that my wife paled 
slightly when the waiter suggested 
that we begin with an absinthe 
suisesse, made with absinthe, egg 
white, vermouth and créme de 
menthe. But New Orleans has a way 
of eroding usual patterns of be- 
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havior and she joined me in a drink. 
My wife ordered grilled grapefruit 
flavored with Kirschwasser, crépes 
St. Louis and some excellent, highly 
spiced sausage. The thin, light pan- 
cakes serve as a jacket for a filling 
of ground ham, hard-boiled eggs 
and Swiss cheese seasoned with salt, 
freshly ground black pepper and a 
liberal lacing of dry sauterne. I had 
what is known as the “traditional 
Brennan breakfast,” which begins 
with a delicate Creole cream cheese 
that is equally good with rich cream 
or salt and pepper. Eggs Benedict 
were next, followed by a grilled 
steak with Béarnaise sauce. Hot 
French bread and marmalade ac- 
companied both our meals as did a 
“half” bottle of excellent chilled rosé. 

My wife topped off her meal with 
bananas Foster—gently cooked in 
butter, cinnamon and brown sugar 
and set aflame with banana liqueur 
and rum. I finished with crépes Fitz- 
gerald, which are filled with sour 
cream and cream cheese and covered 
with strawberries that have been 
simmered in butter, sugar, straw- 
berry liqueur and Kirschwasser. We 
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both had the rich, dark New Orleans 
coffee, mine black, my wife’s au 
lait. The tab was $18.50, including 
tip. 

We left New Orleans about 10:00 
A.M. As we crossed the new bridge 
high above the river, we had an ex- 
citing view of the Mississippi and 
the Port of New Orleans, one of the 
world’s most important shipping cen- 
ters. Huge ocean freighters shared 
the broad river with tow boats push- 
ing long lines of barges bearing the 
products of this rich vaHey 

On the south bank of the river, we 
headed west on State Route No. 18, 
a narrow, winding road paralleling 
the Mississippi. Trafficsoondwindled 
and we found ourselves traveling 
beneath great moss-draped trees and 
past fields of sugar cane. Hovels 
stand within a few hundred yards of 
some of the South’s finest Greek 
Revival mansions. The few homes 
of contemporary design and the 
ubiquitous television aerials seem 
like intrusive anachronisms in this 
19th Century setting. 

About two miles west of Vacherie, 
we stopped at Oak Alley, one of the 
most spectacular of the pre-Civil 
War estates. Two geometrically 
straight rows of enormous oaks form 
a quarter-mile-long arch over the 
driveway to the beautiful white house. 

When Southerners speak of the 
Old South, they usually are thinking 
of that astonishingly brief period in 
the first half of the 19th Century 
when the slave economy reached its 
peak, and a new leisure class evolved 
which was exposed to some aspects 
of European culture. Oak Alley, 
constructed in 1836, reflects these 
umes. 

The architecture has both gran- 
deur and classsc simplicity. The roof, 
supported by huge, white pillars on 
all four sides, extends beyond the 
walls and shades the house from the 
summer sun. Two levels of wide 
porches completely circle the struc- 
ture. We were taken through the 
home (admission $1.00 each), by a 
pleasant, middie-aged woman who 
showed us the great central hall and 
the richly furnished rooms lighted 
with handsome crystal chandeliers, 
and told us of the parties that had 
been held and of the great person- 
ages who had been guests. Then we 
mounted the broad staircase and 
saw the spacious bedrooms and nurs- 
ery. After which we went through 
the slave quarters in the rear and 
strolled the beautiful formal gardens. 

Everything is maintained as if the 
original owners were still in resi- 


dence, yet I had a curious feeling of 


unreality. Perhaps because the way 
of life had such a short existence, or 
because the cultural pattern seems 
as remote as that of Carthage, I left 
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Oak Alley half convinced it had been 
constructed by Disney as a part of 
never-never land. 

We returned to Vacherie and took 
State Route 20 toward Thibodaux. We 
were entering the bayou country. As 
we drove along the narrow, almost 










deserted road, a dramatic change took 
place. The fields along the river had 
been lush, yet now we were in an area__ expected color. 

where vegetation seemed almost to be We came to a narrow, placid bayou 
exploding from the earth. Solid walls of | and it seemed like a moat protecting 
trees, bushes, vines, ferns, flowers lined the highway from the encroaching 
both sides of the road and light blue, jungle. From time to time, a flock of 


purple and deep red flowers and myriad 
shades of green provided bright, un- 
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birds would erupt from a tree and 
loudly protest our invasion. 

We arrived in Thibodaux for lunch. 
This pleasant, quiet town, named for a 
former governor of Louisiana, was a 
thriving trading and political center in 
the early 19th Century—during his 
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campaign for the presidency, Henry 
Clay considered the community of suf- 
ficient importance to give a major 
speech there—but an error in judgment 
by the local officials permanently 
stunted the town’s growth. When the 
first railroad was being built in south- 


ern Louisiana just before the Civil War, 
prominent citizens, convinced of the 
permanency of steamboat traffic in the 
bayous, led a successful fight to divert 
the rail line three miles to the south. 
After lunch, We drove to Pain- 
courtville, an old Spanish settlement 





which, according to legend, received 
its name, “short-of-bread-town,” 
when a hungry French traveler was 
unable to buy a loaf anywhere in the 
vicinity. After checking through a 
grocery-store window and finding 
that stocks now seemed adequate, 
we took State Route 70 toward Mor- 
gan City. The bayous are wider here 
than the one we had seen earlier and 
there are many lakes in the region 
that provide fruitful fishing. We 
didn’t have time to try our luck that 
day, but we saw several boys with 
fine strings of bass. 

At Pierre Pass, Route 70 became a 
gravel road atop a levee which pro- 
tects the countryside from the Bayou 
Sorrel. Numerous finger lakes ex- 
tend from the bayou, and the duck 
and geese hunting here is said to be 
unequaled elsewhere in the United 
States. : 

We had to drive slowly because 
fences are not required for farm 
stock, and animals wander at will 
Cattle were grazing on both sides of 
the levee, and often several would 
cross the road ahead of us to sample 
the presumably greener grass on the 
other slope. 

Soon we reached Lake Verret, a 
large, clear body of water surrounded 
by willows and wild cane. In spots, 
the mounds of gleaming white shells 
along the beach looked like snow 
drifts. Boats and fishing supplies 
were available, but my wife’s thought- 
ful glance at her watch persuaded 
me to continue. 

Some shrimp boats were at the 
docks in Morgan City when we.ar- 
rived and we stopped to watch buck- 
ets of the shellfish lifted from the 
hold. The town, which is:an intra- 
coastal waterway port, lies at a wide, 
deep point of the Atchafalya River. 
The community is surrounded by a 
network of bayous, rivers and lakes, 
and oysters and shrimp abound. 
Otter, muskrat, mink and opossum 
also are plentiful and there is a brisk 
business in their pelts. My wife and 
I were eager to sample the local sea 
food, and we went into an oyster bar 
and ordered a dozen opened for 
each of us. They were only an hour 
or so out of the water, and were 
excellent. 

U.S. 90 took us to New Iberia 
where we would spend the night. The 
town is situated on the Bayou Teche 
and is almost entirely Cajun in char- 
acter. When the Acadians were driven 
out of Nova Scotia in 1755, many of 
them went to New Orleans. But 
these rural people soon migrated to 
the fertile and game-rich lands of the 
bayous. New Iberia, probably first 
settled by the Spaniards, soon be- 
came a Cajun community. 

The Cajuns have a reputation for 
being quick-tempered, but during 
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our trip we found them friendly and 
helpful. Their speech—a strange com- 
bination of heavily accented English 
patois and a form of French which bore 
no noticeable resemblance to the lan- 
guage on my French records—fre- 
quently left me trailing badly in con- 
versation, but 


somehow I usually 


managed to grasp the essentiais of what 
was said. 


My wife and I checked into a com- 
fortable room ($8.00) at the Hotel 
Frederic and took a walk around New 
Iberia. 

Although thg town is now sur- 
rounded by rich oil fields, it remains 
quiet and unpretentious. The moss- 
draped branches of large oaks arch 
above the streets, and people and cars 
move unhurriedly beneath them. 


We spent an enjoyable half-hour at 
The Shadows, an estate built by David 
Weeks in 1830 and recently given to 
the National Historical Society by his 
heirs. A hedge of bamboo completely 
shields the grounds from the street. 
The house, a handsome structure of 
pinkish brick with eight Doric columns 
across the front, was closed for reno- 
vation, but the caretaker told us work 
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would be completed by early 1961. 
The striking formal gardens, how- 
ever, were in beautiful condition. 
Ancient camellias, planted when the 
house was built, were in bloom. 
Paths of hand-shaped brick led to 
beds of azaleas and bridal wreath, 
under wisterias and oaks, past mar- 
ble statues of the four seasons. In the 
rear of the house, the lawn curved 
gently down to the Bayou Teche. 

Acting on advice we had received 
before starting the trip, we had din- 
ner at the hotel. The recommenda- 
tion was sound. At the insistence 
of our waitress, we began with a 
hearty chicken gumbo. My wife or- 
dered flounder filled with oysters 
and small shrimp, and I had enor- 
mous fried shrimp stuffed with crab 
meat. Both dishes were rewarding as 
were the salad and vegetables. A 
bottle of chilled Chablis rounded 
out the meal. The check, including a 
round of predinner Martinis, was 
$10.50. 


The next morning after breakfast 
we took a ten-mile side trip to Avery 
Island, an astonishing circle of land 
two miles in diameter which rises 
like an improbable bubble from the 
surrounding marsh. On this modest- 
size plot is one of the nation’s finest 
gardens and bird sanctuaries. Alli- 
gators, snakes and other swamp life 
glide through the water. On another 
section of the island there is a still- 
producing salt mine which played a 
part in the Civil War. Archaeolo- 
gists and paleozoologists from the 
Smithsonian Institution and other 
museums have made important find- 
ings here, and drillers have discov- 
ered rich deposits of oii. There are, 
as well, a number of acres of pro- 
ductive farm land. 

Just inside the main gate to the 
island is the entrance to Jungle Gar- 
dens (admission $1.50 per person). 
We found a combination of driving 
and walking an ideal way to see the 
200-odd landscaped acres. We drove 
past groves of giant bamboo, sixty 
feet tall, beneath arches of wisteria, 
by fields of camellias, iris and chrys- 
anthemums. We walked down paths 
bordered by Indian soap trees, 
Egyptian papyrus, Chinese banana 
trees and rubber plants from Brazil 
along with such natives as oak, red- 
bud, magnolia and dogwood. Flut- 
tering through the foliage were 
egrets—an estimated 150,000 of 
them, the largest colony in the United 
States—blue heron, mockingbirds, 
wrens and summer tanagers. We saw 
the many sunken gardens and shadow 
ponds and visited the Temple Pool 
where there isa fine statue of Buddha. 

After leaving the Gardens, we vis- 
ited the Mcllhenny Tabasco factory 

Continued on Page 24 
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where the famous sauce is made. “We 
have the simplest manufacturing proc- 
ess in the world,” our guide said as he 
led us through the plant which had the 
pleasant smell of a winery. ““We grow 
all our Tabasco peppers on the island, 
grind them up, place them in salt from 
our own mine and permit them to age 
at least three years,-add vinegar, agi- 


tate for two weeks, put everything 
through a strainer and then you have 
Tabasco sauce.” He laughed. “Obvi- 
ously, anyone could copy this formula. 
What can’t be copied are our peppers. 
Grown anyplace else they’re not the 
same. Like certain French grapes.” 
Visitors are not permitted in the salt 
mine, but our guide told us about the 
deposit. ““The dome,” he said, “is only 
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fifteen to twenty feet below the sur- 
face, but explorations show that 
there’s salt for a depth of at least a 
mile. As we’ve gone down, we've 
found at least six layers of earth, 
each representing a different period 
of history. We’ve found the remains 
of mastodons, sloths and the early 
horse, and below them, basketwork 
and pottery of men who were here 
before those mammals. Most of the 
stuff is now in museums. 

“During the War of 1812, Avery 
Island provided sali for the Amer- 
ican Army, and in the War Between 
the States, General Nathan Banks 
dealt a serious blow to the Confeder- 
ates when he destroyed the salt 
works. We were the main source of 
supply for the Southern forces.” 


Leaving Avery Island, we drove 
to St. Martinville, the heart of the 
Evangeline country. Settled during 
the last half of the 18th Century by 
Acadians, refugees from the French 
Revolution, Canary Islanders and 
Creole families from New Orleans, 
the town was once a gay, lively place 
which was known as Le Petit Paris. 
But plagues, wars and the death of 
the steamboat changed its character. 
Today St. Martinville is a quiet, 
tree-shaded village, as placid as the 
Bayou Teche which flows through 


the town. The friendly people still 
speak more French than English. 

Our first stop was at the enormous 
Evangeline Oak on the bank of the 
lazy Bayou Teche; oddly enough, no 
real-life lovers have ever carved 
hearts and initials on it. Nearby is 
St. Martinville Catholic Church, 
part of it built in 1765 and the rest 
in 1832, which has an interesting, if 
only partially accurate, replica of 
the Grotto of Lourdes. At the rear 
of the church is an ancient cemetery 
with the grave of Emmeline Labiche 
who, according to tradition, was the 
original Evangeline. 

As we drove out of town, we 
passed through the large Longfellow- 
Evangeline Memorial Park and 
stopped to visit the Acadian Mu- 
seum. This is a simple, functional 
house built by the Cajuns in the 
18th Century, and it contains the 
handmade beds, chairs, tables and 
spinning wheels of the early refugees 
from Nova Scotia. 

By now we were thinking of lunch, 
specifically of the crawfish which is 
justly famous in these parts. State 
Route 31 took us to Theresa’s Res- 
taurant in Breaux Bridge where we 
were served heroic portions of excel- 
lent crawfish bisque (for my wife) 
and crawfish stew (for me), each 
dish accompanied by a hill of fluffy 
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rice. As usual with Cajun food, the 
seasoning was stimulatingly hot, but 
not overwhelming. The check for 
the meal was $2.50. 

Over our coffee, we talked briefly 
of hunting. Deer, duck, geese, doves, 
quail and squirrel are plentiful and 
the seasons are long. Deer, for ex- 
ample, may be taken from the latter 
part of November until January in 
most parishes in the area; but be- 
cause adequate time was lacking, we 
decided to fish instead. Henderson, 
only a few miles away, seemed to be 
devoted almost exclusively to the 
needs of fishermen, and there we 
rented a boat and started out on the 
spillway lakes which control flood 
waters. 

The day was cool and sunny and 
the water clear and filled with fish. 
Brightly-colored heron skimmed the 
surface in search of food. Bass and 
trout hit our plugs with frequency 
and vigor. We returned most of our 
catch, but we kept a half dozen of 
the largest for the amiable Cajun 
who ran the dock. He'd told us he 
was too busy to catch his own that 
day. 

It was about 6 P.M. when we 
checked into the Town House 
($13.00), a luxurious new motel in 
Lafayette. The town was founded as 
a plantation settlement about the 


time of the American Revolution, 
and today is a flourishing oil center 
with an astonishing number of hand- 
some, severely contemporary build- 
ings that contrast sharply with the 
town’s older, somewhat battered 
structures. Unlike most of the other 
communities we had visited, the 
present, rather than the past, is 
dominant. 

After a couple of bracing Martinis 
served in the room, my wife and I 
headed for Don’s Seafood and Steak 
House, a restaurant that had been 
receiving glowing notices through- 
out our trip. A delicious sea food 
gumbo got things under way. My 
wife, who likes a variety of foods, 
selected a platter that included a 
small casserole of crab meat a la 
Landry, cabbage roll, stuffed oysters 
and eggplant filled with the meat 
from crawfish tails. 

I had a beautifully prepared trout 
amandine; the fish couldn’t have 
been out of the water for more than 
a few hours. A bottle of Pouilly- 
Fuissé 1956 furnished a sound ac- 
companiment. 

Coffee in the Cajun country, 
unlike that in New Orleans, contains 
no chicory, but the dark roast used 
creates a tar-colored drink. We both 
had our coffee with cognac. The 
check, with tip, was $14.00. 


Saturday night is lively in Lafayette 
and, after a short constitutional around 
the center of town, we drove out to 
Toby’s Oak Grove, an attractive night 
club a mile or so from our motel. The 
music was good, the drinks were sub- 
stantial and, according to my wife, my 
foxtrot showed a little of the flash of 
earlier days. We left after the cheerful 


midnight floor show. 


Sunday morning we drove to 
Opelousas for breakfast. This town 
probably retains a stronger Acadian 
flavor than any other community in 
the Evangeline country. It was settled 
by the French 200 years ago and still 
follows the old customs and manners. 
In local courts, French is used as often 
as English, for many of the litigants, 

Continued on Page 27 
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OT, spicy gingerbread, 

mince pies, tarts, and 
golden, crusty loaves of bread 
come daily from the brick 
ovens of Colonial Williams- 
burg. Mr. David Lee, shown 
here with his elaborate mold 
for making gingerbread men, 
is a master of the art of eight- 
eenth century baking. His 
flour is unbleached, stone- 
ground, and made in a colo- 
nial mill. He bakes his fragrant 
delicacies with the same rec- 
ipes and techniques as did his 
counterparts of colonial days. 


COLONIAL 


Write Box 718, Colonial Williams- 
burg for color folder, see travel agent 
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Taste his hearty and delect- 
able treats at Raleigh Tavern 
bake shop, or carry away a se- 
lection as you leave. 

The baker, the miller, the 
bootmaker, the printer, and all 
their fellow craftsmen make 
Williamsburg live, the way it 
was when patriots Washington, 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and 
their colleagues convened in 
the Capitol. You'll sense this 
as you enjoy the sights and the 
sounds of the magnificently re- 
stored colonial city. When you 


visit Williamsburg, you'll see. 
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especially those from the surround- 
ing farm area, speak only their own 
version of French. 

After breakfast we drove out U.S. 
190 just beyond Krotz Springs. We 
had intended to fish, but the cool De- 
cember air, the pleasant solitude— 
we were alone on the bayou—the 
wildlife, including three deer we saw 
along the bank, the brightly colored 
birds, the stillness of the water, made 
our purpose seem unimportant. For 
most of the two hours we were in the 
boat, we simply drifted and enjoyed 
the peaceful quiet. 

Back on U.S. 190, we continued to 
Livonia, where we took a lovely, al- 
most deserted side road (State Routes 
411 and 77) toward Plaquemine. 
Trees provided a canopy of branches, 
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and the afternoon sun shining 
through the leaves formed strange, 
mobile patterns on the trail ahead. 
At Plaquemine we drove aboard a 
ferry operated by the state highway 
department and were taken across 
the Mississippi. A long string of 
barges heaped high with violently 
yellow sulphur passed us as we were 
docking on the east side of the river, 
and the captains of our ferry and the 
towboat exchanged friendly, if 
slightly deafening, whistle blasts. 
As we waited our turn to leave the 
ferry, | asked an attendant the price 
of the ride. “Nothing,” he said. 
“This is a hell of a lot cheaper than 
building a bridge.” Acting on his 
suggestion we headed for New Or- 
leans on a state road paralleling the 
river. Dusk came quickly as we drove 
toward the city, and the dim outlines 
of passing ships and towboats, vis- 
ible above the levee, seemed oddly 
like movable scenery in a stage set. 
New Orleans has a number of top- 
flight restaurants besides those in the 
French Quarter and we decided on 
Commander’s Palace, one of the 
best in the Garden District, for the 
final meal of our tour. My wife be- 
gan with raw oysters, and I had 
shrimps rémoulade. For reasons of 
climate, the temperament of the peo- 
ple and, for all I know, the influence 
of the Long machine, rémoulade 
sauce is always better in Louisiana 
than anywhere else in the country. 
Pompano amandine was my wife’s 
choice of entrée, and I ordered the 


soft-shell-turtle stew seasoned with 
brandy, bacon and mushrooms. A fine 
Montrachet accompanied dinner. For 
dessert my wife selected peach flambé ; 
and I had cherries jubilee. New Orleans 
coffee and cognac rounded off an excel- 
lent meal. The tab, with tip, was $20. 

We were both feeling elated when we 
1eft Commander’s Palace, and my wife 


bon Street. “Fats” Pichon was there 
pounding out classic jazz on an ancient 
piano, Sweet Emma provided an amaz- 
ing hour with her raucous ditties, and a 
couple of good Dixieland combinations 
again proved music always takes on 
a unique verve in its native town. 

As we walked toward our hotel, 
Bourbon Street was still seething. Jazz 


walk pitchmen touted the charms of 
various strip-teasers, garish neon lights 
over the various establishments bathed 
the street and the crowds in wild color. 

“Do you think Longfellow would have 
approved this ending to a tour of the 
Evangeline country?” I asked my wife. 

“Atchafalaya, Opelousas, Plaque- 
mine and Sweet Emma,” she said. “Any 


suggested ending the evening on Bour- 


blared from almost every door, side- 


poet would love the euphony.” 








Shopping 
for a 
Winter 


Vacation? 


The World is your check list on BOAC 


Now let’s see...where to go. There’s always the Carib- 
bean, or Africa, maybe. And Europe is fun for the Winter 
Sports. But then, the Orient is popular, too. Or why not 
make it Round-the-World. Hard to decide where to go. 
But never how. BOAC is the natural choice for that. Flies 
with Rolls-Royce 707’s, Comet jet liners or jet-prop 
Britannias to all of 51 countries on six continents, so just 
choose the spot and you can bet BOAC jets there. 


And rather than be curdled by Winter, it’s nice to be cod- 
died in BOAC’s fashion. You know... .service and the like. 
No one does it quite as BOAC’s Cabin Crews do. They 
make the “tife” aboard truly pleasant. Convivial drinks. 
Delicious food. They’re positively exuberant in their care 


for your comfort. Makes a vacation worth taking. 


And in the brass tacks department, let’s mention budget. 
You know, Winter is family -travel time on BOAC. We 
won't go into the arithmetic, but savings are impressive 
on the Family Fare Plan. Then, there’s the 17-Day Econ- 
omy Excursion Fare. Example: as little as $293. round- 
trip, New York-Glasgow, on the jet-prop Britannia. Hard 
to pass up a bargain like that. And you can even “Go Now 
—Pay Later”. 


Let your Travel Agent help you shop through the 
BOAC world of places to vacation this Winter. Or con- 
tact your BOAC office. 


B-O-Al BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 9” 
World Leader in Jet Travel 

Flights from New York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Honolulu, Montreal and Toronto. Offices also in Atlanta, Buffalo, 

Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Washington, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
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THE END 














ROME FOR OURSELVES, by Au- 


@ Houipay readers are tamiliar, hap- 
brey Menen (McGraw Hill, N.Y., $15.) 


pily so, with the mind of Aubrey Menen. 
Its prime motor is unbluffability. I know 
no one who can manage so graceful a 
balk at what the books say, the authori- 
ties lay down, the commonalty accepts. 
He refuses to be awed even by himself— 
and this in a period thick with writers 
splendidly equipped to admire the 
operations of their own talents. 


READING 
I'VE 
LIKED 


TIMES THREE, by Phyllis McGinley 
(Viking Press, N.Y., $5.) 


SOWING: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF THE YEARS 1880 TO 1904, 
by Leonard Woolf (Harcourt Brace, 
N.Y., $4.50.) 


by Clifton Fadiman 
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Along the boulevards of Paris, before lunch or dinner, you'll 

find fashionable people enjoying Dubonnet—the world such famous French masters as Monet, Matisse, Gauguin, 

famous aperitif wine of France. Dubonnet is smart to serve Van Gogh and Renoir, to name a few. You have a choice 

so many ways...straight, on-the-rocks, with soda. And now’ of twelve of these prints—suitable for framing, without 
advertising. Buy a case and you get the entire collection ! 


it’s smarter than ever for the holidays—because each bottle 
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Rome for Ourselves is what is 
known in the trade as a luxury item. 
A handsome job of bookmaking, 
cannily angled for yuletide giving, 
it contains, in addition to Mr. Men- 
en’s text (a part has appeared in 
these pages), 151 remarkable photo- 
graphs and photographic reproduc- 
tions of art objects, 41 in full, and 
non-Techni, color. It is a luxury item 
in another sense. Mr. Menen enjoys 
the luxury, perhaps to him a neces- 
sity, of speaking his own mind. 

Though rather out of style these 
days, the perfect love affair should 
contain a generous admixture, say 
33's per cent, of laughter. Mr. Men- 
en’s affair with Rome is of this anti- 
lugubrious nature. In two sentences 
he sounds the keynote: “The crimes 
and follies of mankind have pro- 
duced the most beautiful city on 
earth. It is so beautiful that I live 
there.” 

| am incompetent to arbitrate Mr. 
Menen’s light-comedy quarrel with 
the historians. But, merely as a play- 
goer, how delightful to watch the 
comedy as he proves to his own sat- 
isfaction that Michelangelo didn’t 
build that dome, that the classical 
Romans were not a stern and hardy 
race, that there is no Etruscan “‘mys- 
tery,” and that religion, politics and 
ordinary living in antique Rome 
were on the dull and shabby side. 
The fresh see-for-one’s-self eye lights 
with equal sharpness and humor on 
the early Christians, the Papacy 
(considered as a monarchy rather 
than a sacred institution), the Ren- 
aissance (viewed as an Arabian 
rather than an Italian phenomenon), 
and the Baroque, of which he offers 
a spirited defense. 

As for New Rome, he says it is 
shaped by Henry Ford, not by the 
Caesars and the Pontiffs; and, for 
reasons | cannot follow, likes the 
idea. No praiser of times past, he is 
greatly cheered by a Rome wallow- 
ing in glass, concrete, Topolinos, 
transistor radios and the melodies of 
Johnny Mercer. 

He asks only one question: what 
does Rome mean to us today? A 
more untraditional guidebook to the 
most traditional of cities cannot be 
found: Baedeker rewritten by Vol- 
taire. 


Mr. Menen’s swipes at historical 
myths typify precisely the kind of 
mental exercise Phyllis McGinley 
would view, with affectionate resig- 
nation, as an inevitable part of the 
lunacy that consists in being male. 
For she is, as W. H. Auden states in 
his perceptive foreword, inexorably 
female. She can be learned enough 
on occasion, and her intelligence 
gleams no less brightly than Mr. 
Menen’s. But, far from tilting at 








Winckelmann’s theory of the Ren- 
aissance, it operates almost wholly 
in the realm of little, but not trivial, 
concrete realities. Miss McGinley 
sees the matter that inheres in small 
matters. When large matters come 
along, she domesticates them. 

Ogden Nash is hors concours. But 
in the field of conventionally me- 
tered light verse Phyllis McGinley 
seems to me to have few, if any, 
peers in English. This omnibus 
volume, containing 70 new poems, 
plus a winnowing from three dec- 
ades of published work, is not only 
an unalloyed pleasure but a consid- 
erable literary event. From decade 
to decade Miss McGinley’s crafts- 
manship has gained. Now her voice 
is entirely her own. 

The puff-paste practitioners of her 
seductive art, such as Austin Dob- 
son, can no longer be read. That is 
because their verse has lightness but 
no weight. Miss McGinley’s verses, 
always remaining playful, nonethe- 
less tremble deliciously on the edge 
of the “* Hence they do not 
merely tickle our humor; they en- 
gage our minds. 


serious.” 


Let them on Archimedes dote 
Who like to hear the planet 
rattling, 
I cannot cast a hearty vote 
For Galileo or for Gatling, 
Preferring, of the Freaks of science, 
The pygmies rather than the 
giants— 


(And from experience being wary of 
Greek geniuses bearing gifts)— 


Deciding, on reflection calm, 
Mankind is better off with trifles: 
With Band-Aid rather than the 
bomb, 
With safety match than safety 
rifles. 
Let the earth fall or the earth spin! 
A brave new world might well begin 
With no invention 
Worth the mention 
Save paper towels and aspirin. 


Remind me to call the repairman 

About my big, new, automatically 
defrosting refrigerator with the 
built-in electric eye. 


She has her own world and it is a 
coherent one. Her interests are dras- 
tically feminine. At the center lies 
what to the male will forever remain 
a fascinating puzzle: the family. Not 
the male’s obsession with causes and 
ideas, programs and progress, but 
the female concern with Words- 
worth’s familiar matter of today— 
that is her business. And that busi- 
ness she transacts wittily and sweetly 
without ever descending to the facti- 
tious, obscenely commercialized fem- 
ininity of the ladies’ magazine. We 


are all lucky to be living in the days of 
McGinley. 


On the other hand, the period de- 
scribed by the distinguished political 
journalist and theoretician Leonard 
Woolf, though a bit stuffy, seems to have 
qualities of civilization absent from our 
own. This, the first volume of his remi- 
niscences, will doubtless seem under- 


charged, perhaps even unimportant, to 
those who care little about how the 
Bloomsbury group looked when they 
were all young together, or who find 
duil the process by which a brilliant 
young English Jew discovered his own 
mind,or who are bored by sharp pen por- 
traits of Lytton Strachey, E. M. Forster, 
Henry James, Desmond MacCarthy, 
John Maynard Keynes and the radiant 


Stephen family whose genius, Virginia, 
Woolf married. He writes with such an 
absence of unnecessary gesture that the 
occasional bits of quietly produced can- 
dor are all the more telling: “I used to 
tell Virginia that the difference between 
us was that she was mentally, morally, 
and physically a snob, while I was men- 
tally, morally, and physically acoward— 


and she wasinclined toagree.” THE END 
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AND YOU MIX WITH THE BEST! 


you heard about this delightful way to enjoy Cinzano, the 200-year-old name. for 
vermouth? It’s Cinzano €¢Cin-Cin99 —half dry, half red—over ice. But no matter how you 
mix with Cinzano, you mix with the world’s most popular vermouth. As an aperitif, after- 


dinner drink, or in a cocktail, Cinzano has what only centuries can bestow—truly classic taste, 
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How to say 


“Merry Christmas” 
365 days a year 


Any hard-to-buy-for people on your Christ- 
mas list? Don’t fume. Don’t fret. Give em 
luxurious blanket-robes by Troy, complete 
with carrying case: the ‘round-the-clock 
gift you use ‘round the calendar. 

Practical so many ways: football, the 
beach, skiing, car, cook-outs, almost every- 
thing. Roughing it? Late-Showing it? 
Nothing like a Troy Robe to keep you 
comfortable. 

Choose from 100% virgin Acrilan* 
(soft, mothproof and simple to machine- 
wash) ,.. pure wool... or classic blends. 
15 styles, all tastefully tailored in hand- 
some plaids and fringed in the true 
Scottish tradition, 

You'll find Troy Robes at leading stores 
everywhere. See ’em this week. | Prices: 
$7.98 to $26.98. 

Acrylic fiber by Chemstrand 


74, ° ® 
“So nice to have around you” 


TROY BLANKET MILLS 
Founded 1865 
Troy, New Hampshire 


Address inquiries to: 
200 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Kuropes Gaudy Uniforms 


Time and wars 
have not 
completely dulled 


their splendor 








by William Sansom 


@ A sad and curious little period 
piece was played by the peacock 
armies of the past as they marched 
onto the stage of a new theater of 
mud and mass armament at the be- 
ginning of the Kaiser’s war. Despite 
the khaki lessons of the Boer War 
fourteen years before, for the first 
months a number of formations 
kept to the old elegance of colored 
uniforms and to the dandy outfits of 
officers. French battalions marched 
off to war wearing red trousers. The 
daughter of a Hungarian officer once 
told me how her father went to the 
battlefields wearing white gloves of 
so soft a skin that the fingernails 
showed—and died with them grimed 
around the trigger of a machine gun. 

At the samme time British Guards 
officers brought their foxhounds to 
Belgium—there surely would be lei- 
sure to hunt. And the epitome of it 
all can be seen in photographs of 
the last open cavalry charges, with 
aircraft providing bombardment 
coverage above the galloping ranks 
of horseflesh. 

The moment of transition is crys- 
tallized in Vienna’s great Military 
Museum, where, after striding 
through hall after hall of fin de siécle 
uniforms of the Austro-Hungarian 
army, noted above all others for its 
rainbow glories, the visitor comes 
upon the old open touring car in 
which the Archduke Ferdinand died 
at Sarajevo. After that, all the halls 
and all the uniforms are gray. 
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A member of Rome's famous 
carabiniéri in his 
full-dress winter uniform. 


It is a place for reflection, for close 
to half a century later, is it not ex- 
traordinary how many ceremonial 
and dress uniforms still exist? You 
would have thought them buried 
forever by the mud of those terrible 
years. Yet everywhere today the old 
many-colored male still flaunts his 
color on the eye—lItalian carabi- 
niéri, Danish hussars, the Esterhazy 
guards in Burgenland, French spa- 
his and Spanish Moors, and so on 
and on. 

Why? 

The answer usually given is “tra- 
dition.” But that covers a lot of 
things. How far are these decorated 
uniforms functional—like the need 
for an easily distinguishable police 
dress? Or how deep is the instinct 
of the male to decorate himself, pro- 
vided he has an excuse? Or how 
profound is military fetishism, which 
may be rooted in martial glory but 
has evolved into something much 
subtler? For as you can see from 
books published or color plates mar- 
keted, and from a sly look into your 
own subconscious, not half the in- 
terest is taken in ecclesiastic or civic 
robes that often are of much greater 
splendor. 

It is a mystery. And its appeal 
divides into two. There is the ob- 
vious—the fantastic, as, for example 
the 16th Century yellow-and-red- 
and-blue-striped plus fours and 
plumed metal helms of the Swiss 

Continued on Page 32 











FTER travelling all day, most of us long for 
A five simple things. A friendly welcome. A 
hot bath. A good dinner. A comfortable night’s 
lodging. And peace. 


Britain’s great cathedral towns have provided 
these creature comforts for centuries. They 
still do. 

Imagine arriving in Salisbury on the evening 
our photograph was taken. The first thing you 


The newest part of Salisbury Cathedral is its spire. It is over 600 years old! 


How to hear the music of an old cathedral town 


notice is the peace. It isn’t a dumb silence but a 
gentle harmony of sounds. The whirr of a lawn 
mower. The slippered footsteps of devout men. 
The creak of praying oaks. 

You find your inn and the music changes. 
There’s a promise of refreshment in the jolly 
clunk of beer pumps. A promise of good fellow- 


ship in the sunburned country laughter. And a 


promise of good cheer in the kitchen chatter of 


dishes. The menu looks so tempting that you 
hurry down to dinner and postpone your bath, 
Ah well. 

Salisbury is only one of thirty great cathedral 
towns that offer the same sort of welcome. Some 
travellers plan their tours so that they stay at a 
cathedral town every night. It makes delightful 
sense. See a travel agent. “Thrift Season” fares to 
Britain and back now run as low as $320. 


For free color booklet, “Old Towns of Britain,” see your travel agent or write Box 122, British Travel Association. 
In New York —680 Fifth Avenue; In Los Angeles —606 South Hill St.; In Chicago—39 South La Salle St.; In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 
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Deunerk’s Ligakal’ 


Produced especially fos Peter: 


Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Many 


designed by Erik Herlow of 


the Danish Royal Academy of Art. 
Presented in handsome gift carton. 
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Continued from Page 30 
Papal guards still to be seen in 
Rome. And there’s the more subtle 
excitement of small changes of color 
in recognizably accepted uniforms— 
variations on a theme. Thus the 
Csarevitch’s Hussars were in white. 
And the Hungarian Life Guard 
Hussars wore scarlet and _ silver. 
Then there were the Black Hussars 
of Brandenburg, with a death’s-head 
on the busby. All were Hussars, 
with busby and dolman and frog- 
ging, yet differently colored, and 
with intriguing differences of device 
within the conventional pattern. 
Here is a lot of the essence of 
Fashion itself. When there is a new 
fashion, everyone keeps to the newly 
dictated “‘sameness” but seeks, at 
the same time, to be different. In 
addition, there is the fatal fascina- 
tion of the reverse, the turnabout of 
the ordinary. Thus, if you are an 
Englishman, and look at French 


military prints, you find the English * 


red-coated and blue-trousered guards 
in reverse—with blue coats and red 
trousers. 

But again—why ? Why blue coats 
for the French, red for the English? 
Nobody can be entirely sure. Such 
things may have been decided by a 
forgotten colonel’s whim, or a king’s, 
or by some much older, more logical 


reason. Blue for the French sky? 
Blue from a traditional standard? 
Certainly uniforms themselves be- 
gan late, only three hundred or so 
years ago, when armies grew too 
big to gather round the standard. 
Colors were chosen for recognition. 
Why should the English wear red? 
Because it was the color of blood? 
We don’t exactly know. Except for 
odd clues. The present-day British 
officer’s crimson sash, for example, 
is a relic of the old red sash, wound 
round and round like a cummer- 
bund, which could serve as a band- 
age or a stretcher if needed, and 
which was blood-colored either to 
disguise too appalling a flow of 
blood or to save washing, or both. 

The choice of color was, I should 
think, mostly arbitrary. In 1688, for 
instance, the French wore light gray, 
the Germans black, the Italians blue, 
the Swiss red; it is a fool’s game to 
guess why. 

What we do find with some exacti- 
tude are such things as relics of the 
last piece of armor ever worn, the 
gorget, or neck piece, which remains 
in symbol as the “tabs” on an offi- 
cer’s collar. And there is the cocked 
hat—which is merely the old broad- 
brimmed hat pinned up in various 
ways for convenience of sight and 
movement. It could be three-pinned 








Keep your holidays candle-bright 
wih WILL & BAUMER Candles 


Choose — such quality brands as: Twistolite, Vassar, 
Marble, Taperlite or Tavern Candles plus a complete 
selection of holiday and special use candles. At most 


retail stores. Ask for them by name. 


Holiday cheer glows warm and bright with 
table settings highlighted by W/B Candles. 
Style-right, color-perfect, they lend a gracious 
note of welcome that every hostess desires. 





WILL & BAUMER Fine Candles 
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to make a three-cornered job; or 
two-pinned and broadside on, like 
Napoleon’s stubby melon; or two- 
pinned fore-and-aft, like the present- 
day general’s and diplomat’s dress 
hat. Pieces of chain mail hang about 
some uniforms still—chain-mail belts 
were worn by some outfits of the 
1939 German army, and chain-mail 
epaulettes appear on the No. | blue 
dress of present-day British cavalry. 

Many are the fantastic uniforms 
of the past. Think of that 18th Cen- 
tury Saxon Guards Regiment which 
was dressed up like Louis XIV’s 
musketeers and wore on their breasts 
a great flame-shaped device carrying 
in the center, in Hebrew, the word 
JEHOVAH. One of the most eccentric 
uniforms still decorating the Euro- 
pean scene is that of the Greek Ev- 
zones, dark and muscular men who 
wear a white short skirt like a ballet 
dancer’s tutu, a tasseled cap, long 
white stockings and big pompons 
on the shoes. Yet they are an elite 
corps of very masculine killers. The 
other skirted men of Europe are of 
course the dour Scots—that grave 
and logical puritan mountain breed 
who are, nevertheless, the fanciest 
dressed soldiers of the whole con- 
tinent. Even the civilian Scot may 
wear a many-colored pleated skirt 
(somehow excused by being called 


a kilt), a bushy thing in front called 
a sporran, stockings of wool into 
which a small dagger (dirk) is tucked, 
and a cutaway coat. The military Scot 
doubles the sharpness of cut and 
color, adds white belting, and sur- 
mounts the whole with a high black 
headdress flying a tail which swings 
as he walks as though a live wolverine 
had dropped on his head. 

The tall bearskin of these High- 
land regiments reflects a common 
device used throughout history to 
add inches of terror to a soldier’s 
height. In medieval times, the knight 
in armor increased his stature and 
the ferocity of his helm with plumes 
or steel antlers. And Napoleon’s 
army wore towering bearskins, whose 
enormously tall, black shag nodded 
forward at the enemy with a bogey- 
man effect. Napoleon’s successes 
made these immense bearskins a 
military fashion in other European 
nations, for there is a consistent 
trend to copy the uniforms of a vic- 
torious army. Another example was 
the rash of spiked helmets (pickel- 
hauben) throughout Europe after the 
Prussian successes against Austria 
and France in the 19th Century. 
Yet, you also find the exact reverse— 
a victorious regiment taking over 
the uniform of the defeated, as when 
the Scots Greys (dragoons) pinched 
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Chateau De Beersel near Brussels 


For old world charm...For hospitality unmatched... 
For the best in the arts...For the finest cuisine... 
For the utmost in entertainment ...For the time of your life! 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU 
589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Europe is Always in Season _} 
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NEW WORLD OF > 
STEREO SOUND! 


GRUNDIG 


“STEREO-SIXTIES”" CONSOLES 


Created in West Germany .. . enjoyed by millions in 128 countries 
throughout the world. Here in America, Grundig-Majestic stereo outsells 
all other European brands combined! You'll know why at first sight, first 
sound. These complete sound centers bring you thrilling 4-speed stereo 
phonograph, FM, AM and short wave radio—all in magnificently hand- 
rubbed cabinets of rich Black Forest Walnut and other precious woods. 
Many have provision for stereo tape recorder. You can choose from 22 
fabulous models to complement any room decor. Prices start at $39995 


Write for FREE illustrated brochure and name of \) 
nearest Grundig-Majestic dealer... 
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division of THE WILCOX-GAY CORP. 
Dept. HL-12 + 743 N. LaSalle St. - Chicago 10, Illinois 
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the bearskins of the beaten French at 
Ramillies. 

Particularly successful units also set 
fashions that in some cases have been 
handed down to the present day. Thus 
you have the universal lancer design 
taken from Polish light-cavalry units— 
a kind of mortarboard topping the 
helmet (czapko) and the short double- 
breasted tunic with a distinctively col- 


ored chest facing, the plastron, whose 
singular shape is simply that of turned- 
back greatcoat lapels. The hussar busby 
with its colored lobe came by way 
of Hungary from the Turkish light 
cavalry. The exact origin of the dragoon 
seems uncertain, but everywhere he 
wore the same type of uniform: a 
curved and horsehair-plumed metal 
helmet and often a cuirass or metal 


breastplate. He is reflected today in the 
British Life Guards and Horse Guards, 
the French Garde Républicaine, the 
Italian Dragoons and others. Rifle and 
sharpshooter mountain regiments of 
every nationality wear the obvious 
green or gray-green, with green-feath- 
ered headgear in the case of the Italian 
Bersaglieriand Tyrolean regiments. And 
the curious ceremonial dress of the Euro- 
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On giving Vat 69 .» lf your friends and associates are among those who place value on the 
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pean pioneer or “sapper’’ has long 
been a body-length white apron, anax 
anda long beard. The original duty of 
these pioneers was to go ahead of the 
army and cut a passage over difficult 
ground where no road existed. Add 
such consistencies as the gilded arm 
of the trumpeter’s tunic, or the cock 
feathers on a European general of- 
ficer’s bicorne hat, and we see how a 
pattern for each type of unit has 
evolved, so that often you may recog- 
nize what sort of soldier a soldier is. 
Yet the exotics keep creeping in. The 
westernly dressed dark-blue Turkish 
army (aet. 1897) had a Negroid pio- 
neer with a western-cut apron, yet 
no beard—but a big emerald turban. 

You can tell the regiments of pres- 
ent-day British Guards by the 
grouping of their chest buttons; you 
could distinguish the latter 19th Cen- 
tury Hungarian infantryman from 
his Austrian cousin because he 
tucked his narrow trousers into his 
boots and wore a bit more braid; 
you knew you were dealing with the 
elite when your soldier in Potsdam 
or St. Petersburg was exceptionally 
tall—he was chosen for his over-six- 
foot height for the Prussian Lange 
Kerle court guards or the Czar’s 
Grenadiers of the Gold Guard of 
the Palace, whose bearskins towered 
to a height of eight feet. 

The greatest curios of all were the 
men of the Paviovski regiment 
formed in Russia by the mad Czar 
Paul. They were specially chosen for 
their snub noses—the king, of course, 
had such a nose—and wore a flat 
sugarloaf mitre above the flat face 
to produce a frightening effect of 
dummy men. And the greatest joke, 
to my mind, was the bird perched 
atop one of the vainglorious Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s helmets. It was in fact an 
eagle, but it sat there with all the gen- 
ius of a sea gull or a pigeon perched 
on a statue’s head. Almost as funny 
were the Hartschier Palace Guards 
in Bavaria, who wore a lion on their 
helmets. But it was a small, slim lion, 
and it stood above the beer-devoted 
Bavarian guardsman’s face like one 
of those little dogs ladies used to 
wear in their muffs. 

But how these Western soldiers 
must have treasured, and in many 
cases still treasure, the special marks 
of their uniform. An eye could pick 
out a button or a tab or a shako 
and from it read a history of small 
significances adding up to a whole 
of pride, envy, contempt or disdain. 

What remains of all this among 
Europe’s military forces? More than 
you would imagine. But they are 
seldom to be seen together, as they 
might have been at a 19th Century 
ball Instead, they may be glimpsed, 
abruptly and singly, like exotic frag- 
ments of sunset, as you travel about 








the continent. There’s the Italian 
carabiniére in his blue-and-red tail- 
coat and his wide, black melon- 
shaped hat, sauntering, among auto- 
mobiles and Martinis, through a me- 
dieval archway, like a piece-player 
in an opera, yet now, wonderfully, 
real. Or in Spain, you will see a 
member of the Guardias Civiles, 
wearing the Napoleonic hard leather 
helmet above a sierra-green battle 
dress, riding a bus crammed with 
peasants, and sitting there in his 
dark sunglasses like a cross between 
Napoleon and a black-eyed butter- 
fly. Or up in Oslo, in a street of 
glassy buildings and beer-sipping 
blondes, a dark-uniformed Royal 
Guard will stride by, topped by a 
black bowler hat trailing a plume. 

In Denmark, the small-statured 
bearskinned Palace guards look like 
toy soldiers, for they march with 
folded arms, and their trousers are 
wide and show no break in any limb 
movement, no elbows, no knees. In 
Paris you may see a posse of red- 
plumed, silver-breastplated Garde 
Républicaine come riding through 
the sunny traffic like a Second Em- 
pire print. And there are still Zouaves 
and spahis, baggy-trousered exotics 
from North Africa. And dark-faced 
brightly clothed Moorish cavalry 
may be seen in Madrid. (And when 
these Arab regiments take on the na- 
tional colors of a European country, 
the tones are always a shade 
different—reds, blues, greens turn 
maroon, turquoise, peacock.) The 
Bersaglieri of Italy still blow their 
bugles ata jog-trot double, rainbow- 
green cock feathers dancing as they 
run; and the tall-hatted Belgian 
policeman with his touch of red, the 
English bobby with his priestly blue 
dome, and even so cliché a figure 
as the kepied and blue-caped French 
gendarme—all seem properly pe- 
culiar, if you isolate them with a 
fresh eye. 

England, again, is a nest of cere- 
monial uniforms. You can be sud- 
denly amazed at the scarlet of a 
Beefeater portentously pacing the 
Tower greensward, and feel awk- 
ward for him in his flat, floppy, rather 
stupid academic hat. You can find 
joy in the Life Guards or Horse 
Guards bobbing like ferocious col- 
ored tulips through the Park. Or 
marvel at the sauntering Guards 
officers during the change in the 
Palace Yard. What are they discuss- 
ing beneath their bearskins as they 
take their formal walk backward 
and forward—racingebts? 

My favorite British moment is 
with the King’s troop (sic, although 
we have a Queen) of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, who wear a dark 


blue uniform frogged hussarishly ° 


with yellow, and a black busby aloft. 


This regiment is barracked among 
the early Victorian villas of St. John’s 
Wood. The only modern things about 
them are their guns and limbers, but 
these are painted darkish green and you 
scarcely notice them as they come jin- 
gling and clopping along between the 
lavender-scented white houses, each 
man looking as though he has waltzed 
his heels off at some candlelit ball the 
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night before, and accompanied by of- 
ficers riding singly with immense white 
plumes ascending from their busbies. 

The catalogue does not end here. But 
I must. That unique tribe of Finns on 
the shores of Lake Ladoga, whose men 
wore long dressing gowns and smoked 
curved pipes, and looked like a lot of 
Sherlock Holmeses as they paced the 
lakeside . . . that posse of Polish lancers 
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from Cracow who used to fly along in 
their mortarboards and loose cloaks 
like a Technicolor dream of school- 


- masters . . . the Mamelukes and Janis- 


saries and all the brilliant- others who 
braved shot and shell like colored flow- 
ers against the green—they and many 
others may have disappeared. But those 
who remain are still legion among the 
legions still left in Europe. 


THE END 


1 Mr. Owen G. Fowler, Jr. 
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West Africa on a Motorbike 


by Tom Sterling 


@] have never taken one of those 
youthful bicycle tours through France 
on the admirable French country 
roads that lead to Mont-Saint- 
Michel. There, by tradition, you are 
s ipposed to stay a few days reading 
Henry Adams and having serious 
thoughts about the fall term at Har- 
vard. It seems a thoroughly worth- 
while part of an education, and I 
used to regret missing it. Perhaps for 
this reason travel in French-influ- 
enced countries has always made me 
nostalgic, and when I flew into a Ni- 
ger River town in West Africa called 
Mopti some months ago, and saw 
hundreds of natives riding trim 
Peugeot bicycles, I longed to join 
them. Then the young African man- 
ager of the rest camp where I was 
staying told me that the boat service 
downriver had been discontinued 
until the rains started, and that the 
only way to leave the town, if I 
didn’t want to fly out, was with “un 
beau vélo.” 1 knew he was joking 
about leaving on a bicycle but I was 
suddenly elated, as well as a bit 
frightened. 

I knew that Africans traveled hun- 
dreds of miles on bicycles and that 
this deceptively delicate machine 
was one of the chief means of trans- 
portation throughout the continent. 
It is light enough to be carried across 
swollen streams when the rains 
come, and it can be pushed through 


sandy drifts in the dry season. It can 
be repaired by practically anyone, 
and I had seen advertising posters of 
Africans pedaling contemptuously 
ahead of bounding lions. Naturally, 
there was more chromium to this 
picture than fact, as a healthy lion 
can race at forty or fifty miles an 
hour over short stretches, but a good 
bicycle obviously lowers the odds 
against being devoured. This may 
help to explain why over a million 
bicycles were sold in West Africa 
last year. 

I asked my young host, who 
wore sandals, light slacks and a 
flowered shirt, and who spoke stac- 
cato Senegalese French, where I 
could buy a vé/o to ride through Up- 
per Volta and down through Da- 
homey to Nigeria. He put down his 
glass (we were drinking Vittel Dé- 
lice) and said, with the sincere con- 
cern typical of so many Africans, 
that I was crazy. 

I had no intention of buying a 
simple bicycle. I’m not twenty years 
old any more and never was very 
athletic. The frugal French have 
developed a vehicle called a vélomo- 
teur which provides rudimentary 
motor transportation without mak- 
ing the owner liable to road taxes. At 
low speeds it pedals like an ordinary 
bike but at about eight miles an 
hour it coughs, sputters and a tiny 
motor takes over. On a paved road, 
of which there are several hundred 
luxurious miles in West Africa 
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(about two thirds the size of the 
continental United States), it. will 
give a lion a mighty good run for 
his dinner. 

On other roads and through sa- 
vanna and forest paths it makes 
the kind of noise that would freeze 
the blood of a pterodactyl. It is 
therefore particularly adaptable to 
Africa, and a prosperous native buys 
his vélomoteur as soon as he can 
make the first payment. 

The manager of the rest camp 
finally gave up trying to dissuade 
me and promised to find me a good 
one. I felt that I was in kind hands. 
Relations between colored and white 
races in this part of the continent are 
on the whole excellent, and people of 
all sorts do and say pretty much 
what they please. There are few of 
the tensions found in South Africa 
or in places like Kenya and the Rho- 
desias—and now the Congo. An 
hour later I was led into the market 
place of Mopti, a square gaudy with 
indigo and orange ‘cloths, glass 
jewelry and plastic household ware 
in primary colors. Bare-chested 
women, wearing huge gold earrings 
beaten into spirals and cleaning their 
teeth with sticks, walk uncon- 
cerned through a clamor of voices 
and bicycle bells. The design of the 
earrings was as expert as anything 
on sale at Black, Starr and Gorham; 
they were easily worth twenty doi- 

«lars a gram, which was the going 
price. Continued on Page 39 
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Continued from Page 36 

We walked to several bicycle 
shops beyond the market, keeping in 
the shade whencver possible. The 
heat was like a great beast creeping 
down from the Sahara, almost crack- 
ing the stones with its weight. And 
yet, except for pressure deep in the 
lungs, you don’t immediately feel the 
force of this heat until your nostrils 
grow dry as paper and your lips 
split. But such weather also has ad- 
vantages. This is drip-dry country, 
and any kind of cloth can be hung 
up wet and gathered an hour later, 
pressed by its own weight and warm 
as living flesh. 

While I negotiated for my vélo- 
moteur—a gazelle-like machine called 
a Mobylette—a ferocious young 
man in a blue robe pushed through 
the surrounding throng, gesticulat- 
ing wildly. His face was ritually 
scarred, so that, for me, his appear- 
ance was unsettling and I didn’t im- 
mediately recognize him for what he 
was—the market wit. He played to 
his audience as broadly as a TV 
comic and began shouting to me in 
a language that was partly French. 
At last I gathered that he was say- 
ing, ““Do you really expect to get to 
Ougadougou on that thing?” His 
turn of phrase must have been more 
inspired than this, however, and 
was apparently hilarious. There was 
a great deal of robust laughter. 
Clearly, everybody doubted my abil- 
ity to reach this ominous-sounding 
town, which I knew was the capital 
of Haute Volta and which seemed at 
that moment at the end of the world 
rather than two hundred and fifty 
miles away. 

Suddenly I felt that they were 
right, and | was depressed and con- 
fused. To cover this, | leaned mas- 
terfully on the saddle of my Moby- 
lette, forgetting that the back wheel 
had been removed to fit on a tire. 
The machine toppled and I would 
have followed if someone hadn’t 
caught me. There was another great 
shout of laughter which was sur- 
prisingly without malice. When all 
was ready, | rode back to the rest 
camp on my bike with wobbly dig- 
nity, wishing to God I could explain 
to the people of Mopti that thirty 
years ago, in Lincoln, Nebraska, I 
had been a demon on one of these 
things. 

A day later, having sent most of 
my baggage on by air, I headed 
down the only road out of Mopti. 
My way was paved for about ten 
miles, until the turnoff for Bankass 
and Koro. After fifteen or twenty 
minutes I was feeling at home in the 
saddle again and whizzed along with 
childish exuberance in spite of the 
dead cows I saw covered with vul- 
These birds are used for 


tures. 








garbage disposal throughout West 
Africa and are frequently seen in towns 
and villages on piles of refuse, fas- 
tidiously clawing away at old bottles of 
soda and beer cans, which they are un- 
equipped to handle. 

At one turn | came upon an ostrich 
standing indecisively in the road. For 
a moment I thought he wanted to race 
me, and I wished he wouldn’t, at least 





until | had mastered my machine. I had 
fastened two plastic saddlebags over 
the rear wheel of the Mobylette, hold- 
ing several gallons of gasoline mixed 
with oil, and over these I had tied a 
raffia satchel with a change of clothes, 
some bottles of water, a flashlight, a 
tiny stove, and several cans of cassoulet 
and Strasbourg pdté to see me through 
if things got really desperate. I also had 





a book of Simenon’s, all about a man 
who was being followed through Paris 
by some very determined killers, and 
this was restful to read in the evenings. 

With a French campaign hat and 
khaki shirt and pants I felt, and must 
have looked, very rakish indeed until 
I turned off the paved road on the way 
to Bankass. Then all pretense crumbled 
as the Mobylette hit a gullied, pitted, 
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twisted, sandy track through an ap- 
parently limitless thorn savanna. I 
had the feeling of a schoolboy who 
has been bragging to his friends 
about what he will do to the class 
bully—and then the bully appears. 
The sun was coming well into the sky 
(I had started early) and the heat was 
infernal. I certainly would have turned 
back just then if it hadn’t been for 
the market wit at Mopti. I clutched 
the handlebars and careered down 
the road, rutted by infrequent cars. 
In fact, I had been riding for several 
hours and had seen no other ma- 
chines, except for a few bicycles in 
one small village. These communi- 
ties in rural Africa are nothing more 
than clusters of thatched, mud- 
walled huts, often surrounded with 
cane fences. They look like the dis- 
carded sets of old Tarzan movies, 
but they also look very much like 
home when you have ridden for 
hours without seeing one of them. 

The road was sandy clay, which 
frequently dissolved into pure sand, 
a substance about as hard to negoti- 
ate on wheels as ice. When it hard- 
ened into a surface called laterite it 
was ribbed like a washboard and 
could shake the fillings from your 
teeth. The road to Koro is fairly 
populous, and I often passed other 
cyclists going from one village to 


another. There were many women 
and naked children carrying wood 
and water and doing other domestic 
chores on paths by the road. The 
men were mostly away in the fields 
or guarding their herds. In spite of 
the hard work they perform from 
sunrise to sunset these people are 
universally friendly and are a con- 
stant peril to the cyclist, since they 
insist on waving until he risks his 
neck by waving back. I solved this 
problem finally by pressing the little 
bell on my handlebars whenever I 
was greeted, and keeping my hands 
where they belonged. This bell 
worked electrically and was loud 
enough to scatter sheep and guinea 
hens. 

I was beginning to enjoy myself. 
The sky was clear China blue and 
from time to time green birds flew 
before me, bright as ladies’ gloves. 
Once some young girls carrying 
gourds of water dissolved in giggles 
as I skidded and nearly fell. This 
was my fault because I had been 
watching them and not the road. 
Several of them were very pretty 
and they were all rudimentarily 
dressed. 

To a stranger, nudity is one of the 
most striking aspects of life in back- 
ward parts of Africa, though it is not 
as widespread as might be expected. 
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The people living in the Niger basin 
below the Sahara are nowhere near 
as primitive as those around Nati- 
tingou in Dahomey, for instance, 
who wear almost nothing. Anyway, 
taking off your clothes in weather 
like this is merely sensible and 
hardly an index of education. 

It was nearing noon and I had 
been traveling for almost six hours. 
Occasionally the road dipped down 

° to a dry riverbed, skirting the wreck- 

age of a washed-out bridge. It had 

rained the day before, however, and 
these detours often led to muddy 
holes which could swallow the wheel 
of a bicycle, so I generally walked. 

Several cars a day came through 

here, but they were utility trucks 

that could plough their way across. 

Here the bush had closed in on 

either side of the road and in some 

places had grown quite high, though 
the trees were mostly thorn. They 
cut off my view and I began to think 
of leopards and other unpleasant 
creatures, though I had been as- 
sured that there were very few in 
this region. 

I gunned the Mobylette through 

a sand drift, just to see what she 

would do in an emergency. A bird 

squawked overhead but otherwise 
the land was ominously stiJl in the 
tremendous heat. 




















































































































Leopards or no, I was grateful for 
the fingers of shade cast by these 
thorn trees, though the sun was now 
nearly overhead and they touched 
only the edges of the road. I had 
been warned not to travel in the 
afternoon and now understood why. 
The sun was like a cymbal being 
constantly slammed in my face. 
What was worse, the backs of my 
hands, which I had thought suffi- 
ciently tanned, were painfully burnt. 
I continued on until Koro, how- 
ever, which I reached at four in the 
afternoon. There was a primitive but 
comfortable rest camp at the edge 
of the town, and I was given an early 
dinner and lit to bed with a kerosene 
lantern by people—Africans or Eu- 
ropeans, I don’t remember which— 
whose faces have melted from my 
memory by the very warmth of my 
gratitude. ; 


The African day starts very early, 
and for people who like to get up 
with the sun, as I do, this can be a 
great joy. Already, before the light, 
you hear a sea of birds murmuring, 
and African families, who sleep all 
together in one room and on the 
ground outside their dwellings in 
good weather, move restlessly and 
start to talk all at once. A donkey 
screams. Then comes another great 
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Cocktail parties are 
more fun — and less 
bother with ninety 
proof Aalborg Akva- 
vit. Guests love Aal- 
borg’s crystal clarity 
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silence—even voices are hushed—until 
the night bursts with its own secret and 
dawn spreads over the land. I made tea 
on my little stove, feeling absurdly 
cheerful and ready for another day’s 
jouncing. Even the leopards seemed 
less probable. | thought I could easily 
make Ouahigouya (not to be confused 
with capital) in 
Haute Volta that morning. My sun- 
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burnt hands had swollen alarmingly 
during the night and it was clear that I 
would have to hide from the heat in the 
afternoon. So far everything had gone 
well, all considered, and | was very 
proud of my vélomoteur. 

I was much less so, several hours 
later, when the Mobylette choked and 
died in the middle of a gallery forest. I 
could pedal on, of course, but the road 
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was very tricky here—barely a path 
through the trees—and the sun was al- 
ready nearly as hot as yesterday after- 
noon. I tried several times to start the 
motor and then sat down to bandage 
my broiled hands with handkerchiefs. 
A few moments later a nearly naked 
man stepped from behind a bush and 
came toward me. He was imaginatively 
coifed and tattooed and carried a short 
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bow and several wicked arrows. I 
rose, thinking that I might as well be 
pedaling along, when he said, 
“Qu’est-ce qu’il a, ton vélo ?” 

I said that it didn’t march, which 
was perfectly obvious, and he nod- 
ded wisely. 

“Ca, c'est le carburateur, sans 
doute, m’sieu.”’ Then he reached into 
a sort of leather wallet hanging at 
his side, pulled out an all-purpose 
aluminum wrench and made a dive 
for my carburetor. Before I could 
stop him he had it apart, chortling 
with triumph. Apparently he found 
it clogged, and as I had never before 
seen the inside of a carburetor | con- 
tented myself with shutting off the 
gas, which was flowing out on the 
sand. While he worked to put the 
thing back together I nudged his dis- 
carded bow with my foot, curious to 
see if it was real. 

This may have distracted him, for 
several essential pieces of the car- 
buretor slipped through his fingers. 
He picked them up coated with sand, 
and laughingly remarked that they 
were now even dirtier than before. | 
agreed, dryly, and my friend must 
have seen the despair on my face. To 
reassure me he popped the pieces in 
his mouth and swished them around 
until they were quite clean. Then he 
put the carburetor together, tight- 
ened it into place with his wrench 
and immediately started the motor. 
I offered to pay him but he asked in- 
stead for some pipe tobacco, which 
I fortunately had—a very good mix- 
ture from Dunhill. Before | left, I 
asked about the bow and arrows 
and he said that the weapon was 
really quite useless for hunting un- 
less he got a good shot, and that he 
couldn’t afford a gun. We shook 
hands and I sped off. 

That afternoon I lodged in a com- 
fortable rest camp in Ouahigouya, 
efficiently run by a plump French 
lady who continually shouted ““Ama- 
dou! Amadou!” to the African 
houseboy whenever she felt the camp 
was falling below the standards of a 
good French pension. Her bathrooms 
had bidets and showers and her bar 
was stocked with Scotch, brandy, 
cigarettes and sirop de citron. All 
prices were worked out to the last 
centime. She brought me a glass of 
sirop and ice and a bottle of soda 
water and then went to sit in the 
dusk with the wife of a French army 
officer who was also staying here. 
Both women wore fluffy nylon wash- 
dresses decorated with tiny flowers 
and cut very décolleté. 

The sky was fading to a powder 
blue, laced here and there with white 
clouds. I walked over to the market 
before dinner. Ouahigouya was a 
pleasing town built around a great 

Continued on Page 44 
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square with stands offering fruits and 
vegetables, hair cream, sweets, barbe- 
cued meat, bicycles and razor blades. 
Merchants sat behind piles of salt 
brought down from the desert, to be 
sold by the cupful: salt is a great neces- 
sity for people living in this heat. Be- 
neath rush mats supported on twisted 
poles, natives sold bits of marble for 


tubes, and tire-tread sandals 
leather bindings. 

A great deal of attention was 
to machinery. There were stands 


whetting knives and flat pieces of metal 
cut from the carcasses of old automo- 
biles. There were also water pails 
cleverly stitched together out of inner 


with 


paid 
con- 


taining nothing but reclaimed nuts and 
bolts and pieces of wire, carefully 
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graded. Several tall boys walked by, 
lithe as Olympic champions, with 
storage batteries balanced on their 
heads. Vultures perched on the tin 
rooftops, watching us with scaly 
eyes. There were a number of bicycle 
repair shops where men stood 
around talking, as they used to do 
around garages in small American 
towns thirty years ago. One of my 
tires had sprung a leak and | had 
it patched a few minutes before 
night fell. 


For all the doubts of the witty 
young man at Mopti, the road from 
here to Ougadougou, or Ouga, as 
everyone calls it, was fairly easy—at 
least no worse than before. Besides, 
I was getting to know this road, I 
suppose, as only the Africans know 
it. The chief thing to remember was 
that no matter how bad it got, or 
even how good, it always changed. 
When I was baked dry by the heat 
and so shaken and bruised that tears 
involuntarily came to my eyes, I re- 
minded myself that sooner or later 
the going would be better. 

Occasionally the side paths showed 
traces of other creatures, but though 
I saw plenty of hoof marks there 
were no prints of paws, and this was 
most reassuring. Several times an 
hour I passed other cyclists, mostly 


Arabs carrying merchandise from 
one village market to another. While 
I was contemplating a flat tire near 
the town of Yako, one of the Arabs 
drew up and pumped enough air into 
the tire to enable me to get to town. 
He carried his bicycle pump in an 
elaborately worked snake-skin scab- 
bard which he wore slung across his 
back beside a murderous scimitar. 
He had a stock of ebony souvenirs 
of the innocuous kind seen in gift 
shops: toothpick holders, elephant 
paperweights and busts of inhumanly 
pretty African ladies that would in- 
evitably wind up on bookshelves all 
over the civilized world. 
Ougadougou itself was a large 
but uninteresting town. It looked a 
little like a prosperous county-seat 
in Alabama except that it was 
jammed with bicycles and flocks of 
vultures hovered over the meat mar- 
ket. After spending a night in a real 
hotel I struck out for Fada-N’Gourma, 
delighted to be riding again through 
the burnt-out countryside, past the 
skeletons of wrecked trucks which 
had been picked clean of all usable 
metal, wire and rubber. Occasion- 
ally, in the larger villages, I came 
across refrigerators sitting forlornly 
in the backs of stores. Some of them 
even worked, on bottled gas, and 
surrendered faintly chilled orange 
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sodas to the overwhelming heat. A 
cold drink is miraculous in this 
weather, which explains why com- 
munities sometimes have a refriger- 
ator when they have practically 
nothing else in the way of luxury. 

I was now deep into Haute Volta, 
below the thirteenth parallel, and 
the towns were very widely sepa- 
rated. I rode for hours without see- 
ing much of anything but savanna 
and sparse forest. The road was 
sometimes frightful, but I was never 
allowed to forget that this was still a 
part of the French Communauté. 
There were strict warnings against 
passing on stretches of road that 
hadn’t seen a car for two days, but 
then French signs are for French 
drivers. Even bicycles were scarce 
and somehow spavined, occasion- 
ally with bows and arrows tied to 
the bar below the saddle. 

Fada-N’Gourma, or Fada, is a 
fairy-tale town. Not like a town in 
a fairy tale but like one in which 
those who wrote them must have 
lived. It was a very real place, 
hardly imaginative or beyond belief, 
but it contained all the elements of 
fable. Here geese were really silly, 
cocks were vain, sheep followed one 
another around like sheep, and pigs 
made perfect pigs of themselves. 
[here were ducks that waddled, old 


wives who told tales and plenty of 
sly old dogs. Young girls came and 
went from the well, ready and even 
willing to be carried off by princes or 
wealthy bandits. The rest camp was 
a kind of wayside inn where weary 
white hunters and surveyors arrived 
at dusk. It hardly broke the en- 
chantment to see that these men 
looked like tired and very dirty busi- 
nessmen or that the evening meal of 
spaghetti au gratin was served in re- 
frigerator trays. 

From the tiny cement terrace out- 
side the rest camp I watched some 
ravenous vultures tearing at the car- 
cass of a dead dog. One of the sur- 
veyors brought a battery radio from 
his truck and over the Ghana net- 
work (Ghana lies just below Haute 
Volta at this point) I heard the voice 
of an old friend from London dis- 
cussing modern music while drums 
chattered in the village square. He 
was getting to the primitive sources 
of counterpoint when the surveyor 
wisely shut him off. 

At the camp were a number of 
native officials—these regions are 
newly independent—looking very 
much like French officials all over the 
world, nursing their evening drinks. 
They were having one of those Gallic 
conversations that grow wittier and 
more flashing as they speed up and 
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become unintelligible. From time to 
time they would ask one of their friends 
to bring another round, calling him 
“boy” as a joke, as this is the word for 
servant the English have bequeathed to 
Africa and Asia. I asked a French 
priest drinking a beer if I could safely 
travel to Dahomey or. my vélomoteur. 
He advised against it, saying that the 
country between here and Natitingou 


was very sparsely inhabited. He never 
once mentioned wild animals, though 
the road goes through a game pre- 
serve. In Africa it seems to be a matter 
of form never to speak of such things. 

I left early next morning. “he land- 
scape, the skyscape, of this country is 
like a drug. It seems terrible and over- 
whelming, and yet the more you taste 
the more you want. Cocaine might be 
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safer but not half so exciting. It was 
barely dawn and I was only a mile or 
so out of town when a large animal 
dashed across the road ahead of me. 
I couldn’t quite see what it was—it 
may have been a deer—but I real- 
ized that I was at last in game coun- 
try and felt alone and unprotected 
on my Mobylette. After all, a game 
preserve preserves game, not the 
hunter. A tribe of very small mon- 
keys frightened me severely and sent 
me zooming off the road, though | 
stayed upright. In the early light 
many trees looked like crouching 
lions and practically any stick could 
have been a snake. Then I saw a real 
snake and realized that it, too, was 
frightened. Farther on I noticed a 
group of creatures standing in the 
middle of the road. They looked like 
large cows with curlicue horns. They 
took flight, obviously terrified. Later 
I learned from an Italian hunter that 
they were probably buffalo and 
therefore dangerous, and I was not 
at all surprised. 

The hunter also told me he had 
recently been clawed by a lion and 
showed me very convincing scars. | 
asked where this had happened and 
he pointed to a place across the 
road. This, too, seemed just what I 
could expect and therefore—chilled 
as I already was—not especially 
chilling. It turned out that he had 
stepped on his lion, which had been 
hiding from him. He killed it, he 
said, with a lucky stroke of his knife. 
This careless man was built like a 
bear and looked perfectly capable of 
doing that. I began to pity the poor, 
cringing lion. I left then, after ac- 
cepting an orange soda from his re- 
frigerator, and didn’t think of ani- 
mals again. 

I knew I was bound for a spill be- 
cause as a child-demon bicycle rider 
I had suffered at least one accident a 
week. So I was quite prepared when 
it came, just outside the rest camp at 
Porga. I had hit a short. tract of 
sand in an otherwise hard road, and 
as I lay with my skinned cheek on 
the burning ground I wondered what 
I would do if I had broken any 
bones. I was now in the very center 
of the game preserve and I had not 
passed a vehicle for five hours. I 
moved each leg first, then my arms. I 
was bent but not broken or even 
sprained, and at last I rode into the 
most elegant rest camp in West 
Africa. 

This establishment was patronized 
by people in Porsche cars and cus- 
tom-made slacks and sandals. Most 
of them were Europeans from the 
coast, though there were several 
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cameras as shirts and halters. 
It was all a little like a céte 
d’azur resort, in spite of the 
private lodgings clustered 
around the main building, 
built like grandiose native 
huts, meticulously thatched. I 
had the impression that some 
of the ladies—especially the 
pretty ones in shocking-pink 
safari suits—weren’t married 
to the gentlemen they were 
with. I ordered a light lunch to 
beserved in mychintz-shrouded 
room and lay down to rest. A 
few moments later I was 
brought a cold roast partridge 
and a split of champagne. 

This rest camp, or hotel, is 
run by the government of 
Dahomey. For all its sybaritic 
accouterments (the ash trays 
are miniature ceramic Ci- 
troéns) it is relatively inexpen- 
sive—about four dollars a 
night for a single room and 
two dollars for each meal. It is 
ideal for a vacation, and Eu- 
ropeans can fly directly to 
Niamey, in Niger territory less 
than two hundred miles to the 
north, and rent a car to tour 
the entire area, which contains 
a vast national park as well as 
this game preserve, and is 
dotted with similar resting 
places, some a bit more primi- 
tive. Anyone interested may 
write to the Syndicat de Tou- 
risme in Dakar for an itinerary. 

It is a little ridiculous, of 
course, to see these well- 
tailored adventurers piling into 
great cars with their mistresses 
and Leicas, instructing their 
native drivers to take them for 
an evening ride down a hunt- 
ing trail hewn out of the forest 
for their pleasure. And at night, 
on the terrace amid bustling 
waiters wearing white ducks 
and shirts tastefully printed 
with jungle scenes, their tin- 
kling glasses play a familiar 
music; in the unblinking light 
of butane lighters their faces 
insistently recall the boule- 
vards of Paris. But the African 
darkness accepts them as casu- 
ally as it does other exotic 
creatures; the stark-naked 
members of the Somba tribe a 
few miles farther down in 
Natitingou, who haven’t caught 
up with the Ist Century, let 
alone the 20th, may take as 
much warning from them as 
instruction. 

The next morning I left. 
The chauffeurs in the garage 
were decidedly contemptuous 
of my Mobylette but I was 
fond of it and had made up 


my mind to take it to Nigeria. I would 
put it on the train at Parakou, in Upper 
Dahomey, and take it to the coast. 
As my trip was nearly over I was 
anxious to get on. It was barely dawn. 
Cocks crowed and dogs barked furiously 


side the garage, the limousines were being 
washed down, like patient elephants. As 
I rode off, my tiny motor rent the sylvan 
air. A sign on the road pointed to Nati- 
tingou. It was hardly Mont-Saint-Michel, 
and the undressed inhabitants of the vil- 


England education of Henry Adams, but 
I was feeling very set up. My hands were 
regaining their shape. I was deep brown 
and weighed what | did when | Was 
twenty. Best of all, I no longer wanted to 


take a trip through France on a bicycle, 


at imaginary, or even real, enemies. Out- _lages wouldn’t have furthered the New _and probably never shall. 
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Magdalen College: One of Oxford's finest, a place of impeccable style 


A‘loast to Oxtord 


A returning American graduate hoists a glass to his college 


by Joel Savre 


@ Men in their middle years keep re- 
turning to Oxford. Some go in groups at 
fixed times, the way alumni return to our 
American universities; others go alone, 
whenever they feel they must, drawn by 
the beauties of the place or the pleasure 
of seeing old friends who stayed on to 
teach or administer; still others are in 
quest of lost youth, that sad exercise, in 
nostalgia or narcissism. Probably the 
champion returner is Clement Attlee, 
who goes back at least once a term; he 
was an Oxford freshman in 1901; so reg- 
ular are his visits that he is now virtually 
part of his college’s architecture. Earl 
Attlee is trying to learn what the young 
are thinking. 

After being away from England for 
more than a third of a century, I sud- 
denly found myself living there; so I, too, 
returned to Oxford. Since then I have re- 
visited it a number of times, and each 
time there has been some treasurable ex- 
perience. My experiences have ranged 
from taking an M.A. degree to finding 
among the many fascinating exhibits in 
the University’s Museum of the History 
of Science a business card which read: 
“Mr. Tiffin, Bug Destroyer to His Ma- 
jesty.” One of my most treasured ex- 


periences was attending a college gaudy. 
An Oxford gaudy is the equivalent of an 
American college reunion during com- 
mencement week with certain differ- 
ences, chiefly in the realm of contrasting 
national temperaments. At a gaudy there 
is no parade of old grads dressed as 
Highlanders, chain-gang fugitives, tax- 
impoverished barrel wearers or in any 
other fancy manner; it is mostly a mat- 
ter of putting on a black tie and having 
dinner in your college hall, then stand- 
ing around afterwards over bottles. 
There are always lashings of drink at 
every gaudy, but nobody ever gets fall- 
ing-down drunk. The University of Ox- 
ford embraces thirty-six colleges. Gaudies 
are always college, never university, af- 
fairs; each college annually holds one of 
its own, inviting its alumni back by pretty 
loosely woven age groups. 

Exeter was my college. It was founded 
in 1314, by Walter de Stapledon, the 
Bishop of Exeter, who was eminent both 
in the Church and the Civil Service, 
where he served as Adviser General to 
Edward II, the original Prince of Wales 
and certainly one of the most foolish 
kings England ever had. Advising Ed- 
ward, no matter how well, proved not 
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only hopeless but dangerous, for the 
poor bishop was eventually seized, 
stripped and beheaded by a London 
mob. It was a rugged age, and later 
poor Edward himself was impaled by 
his guards on spikes of red-hot iron. 
Exeter was more or less refounded 
in the 16th Century by Sir William 
Petre, an extremely supple Renaissance 
operator, who came through with a 


much-needed second endowment and 
drew up a new set of statutes. One 
statute prescribed that only Greek or 
Latin, never English, should be spoken 
within the college walls; another for- 
bade the keeping of canes odorisequi— 
not dogs that smelled, but dogs that 
could follow a scent, hunting dogs. 
Oxford’s colleges take turns giv- 
ing Commem. balls in the summer 





term, each college giving its own 
every three years. Last June, on Mid- 
summer Night, Exeter commemorated 
our poor bishop, our rich Sir William 
and our other benefactors by frolick- 
ing from 10 P.M. to 6 A.M. There were 
three dance floors, a big band from 
London, an undergraduate calypso 
group, a hot pianist in the bicycle shed 
which had been fitted up by a young 
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medieval history scholar to represent 
an existentialist cave, a large mar- 
quee in the front quadrangle flanked 
by umbrellaed tables, a ninepins 
alley in the shadow of the chapel, un- 
limited champagne, seafood, pizza, 
strawberries with clotted cream, hot 
dogs, peanuts and onion soup for the 
dawn patrol—all for the price of a 
six-guinea ($17.64) double ticket. 
The college gardens were floodlit 
and turned over to strolling couples. 
The President of the Junior Com- 
mon Room (equivalent to the head 
of an American student body), a 
Scot, wore a kilt with his black 
Prince Charley evening jacket. As 
the perfect finishing touch, an Ori- 
entally clad freshman told fortunes; 
he was G. P. P. Glubb, a son of 
Glubb Pasha, the founder of the 
Arab Legion and late of Transjor- 
dan. 

Not much Greek or Latin was 
heard that night, but all the senior 
college servants swore it was the 
finest Commem. ball ever. 

But to get back to the gaudy. 
By rights I had no business there at 
it, because it was for those who had 
matriculated between 1931 and 
1937, whereas I arrived at Exeter 
with my ukulele and copy of 
Mencken’s Prejudices in 1920. I was, 
therefore, from eleven to seventeen 
years out of line. But Exeter’s hospi- 
tality has always been proverbial; it 
is, for instance, the only Oxford col- 
lege that permits Rhodes Scholars to 
wear the scholar’s gown, which is 
handsome, voluminous and reaches 
below the knees; at all other col- 
leges, Rhodes Scholars rate sar- 
torially with the herd and have to 
wear the commoner’s gown, which 
is undistinguished, skimpy, front- 
less and extends merely to the seat 
of the pants. 

It was a splendid gaudy. The 
Bishop of Bermuda appeared in his 
mauve robes and looked most im- 
posing. At the head of the u-shaped 
arrangement of tables in our lovely 
17th Century hall sat other distin- 
guished Exeter alumni. Gaudy din- 
ners at other colleges are often 
marred by excesses of gassy oratory, 
but we had only two speeches: Dean 
J. F. Leddy of the University of Sas- 
katchewan proposed Floreat Exon., 
the toast to the college; and the col- 
lege head, K. C. Wheare, whose 
title is that of Rector and who is 
counted among Oxford’s best pub- 
lic speakers because he is always 
witty and brief, spoke briefly and 
wittily. 

Afterward there was a large gath 
ering in the Senior Common Room, 
the relaxation preserve of the dons. 
Some perfect stranger asked me my 
trade, so I told him, and he said 
what a pity Constantine FitzGibbon 









hadn’t turned up, he wrote novels. I 
said I had met FitzGibbon and 
liked his novels, his nonfiction, 
also his translation of the Maxims 
of the Duc de la Rochefoucauld. 
Things were going so well by this 
time that in a burst of expansion I 
offered to bet that at least half of 
all those who had come to the 
gaudy had either written books 
or were writing them. To put my 
claim to a real test I dragged 
from the crowd at random a man 
I had seen before and asked him 
what he had written. 

He turned out to be Nigel Har- 
vey, of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and to my indescribable joy he mod- 
estly admitted authorship of Ditches, 
Dykes and Deep Drainage ; in addi- 
tion, he had once spent some time at 
Purdue University and had written a 
book based on his experiences called 
Amid the Alien Corn. Nobody had 
taken my bet, but this impromptu 
discovery gave me a sense of having 
won it hands down, and my euphoria 
hardly knew bounds. Doctor John- 
son liked to tell Boswell how quite a 
few of the alumni of his own college, 
Pembroke, had become poets: “‘Sir, 
we are a nest of singing birds” ; and 
as the evening wore on I came to feel 
that way about Exeter. Being at this 
gaudy was so much nicer than going 
to some gathering of full-time pro- 
fessional writers where everybody 
would be showing off, throwing 
punches or fidgeting about prestige. 

Nevill Coghill, who had rendered 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales into 
modern English, was present and not 
fidgeting about anything. When I 
was an undergraduate he was one of 
our star oarsmen and captain of the 
Exeter College Boat Club; not long 
ago he was appointed Merton Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, the top 
post in its field at Oxford. Exeter was 
fortunate to have had him as a don 
for more than thirty years; not only 
was he an outstanding teacher but 
also a great fosterer of music and 
drama. His influence extended 
throughout the university and, in- 
over the whole country; 
countless young people were in- 
spired by him to love all that was 
best in the theater, and to do some- 
thing about it. The wonderful re- 
vivals during the last quarter-century 
in England of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean plays are due largely to 
Coghill. As they were mostly am- 
ateur efforts, the productions weren’t 
always flawless. There was a per- 
formance of John Webster’s Duchess 
of Maifi not long ago that he told 
about. 

“In the third act the cardinal en- 
ters with his mistress on his arm,” 
he said. “The director thought it 
would lend a brightening touch if 


deed, 


the cardinal carried a macaw on his 
other arm. So a large, gorgeous one 
was obtained by the property man, 
and throughout rehearsals its be- 
havior was above reproach. Every- 
thing went well on opening night 
until the cardinal made his third-act 
entrance. He decanted the macaw on- 
to a sort of dressing table, then es- 
corted the mistress to a sofa, where 


they went into their love scene. Well. 
the macaw simply couldn’t stand 
losing its audience. It hung upside 
down from the edge of the table, 
rolled its head round and round with 
lightning speed, and finally screeched, 
“Shut up, you bastards!” 

The only other contemporary of 
mine at the gaudy was Dacre Bals- 
don, who is Exeter’s Senior Tutor, 





Keeper of the Archives and Lecturer 
in Ancient History. He has written 
an engaging biography of the Em- 
peror Caligula, now specializes in 
the Late Roman Republic, and has 
been at the college almost as long as 
Coghill was. His latest book, Oxford 
Life, published in America by Essen- 
tial Books, should be read by every 

Continued on Page 55 
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American who ever went to Oxford 
as a student or visitor, or who in- 
tends to go there. Balsdon takes the 
reader through the University year 
and is a geyser of absorbing lore; I 
found him particularly good on col- 
lege heads of another day. 

“And there was the head... 
who wrote beautiful sermons but, 
when it came to delivering them, 
could not read his own writing. 
‘Frivolous, of course...’ he began 
with pulpit- gravity—then paused 
and corrected himself. ‘No, follow- 
ers of Christ... .’” 

From 1928 to 1943, the Rector of 
Exeter was a barrel-chested, rolling- 
voiced anthropologist named R. R. 
Marett; he was a Jerseyman and his 
vitality was inexhaustible. Under- 
graduates used to tell each other 
that down in the Isle of Jersey old 
Marett was a terrific grandee, privi- 
leged to exercise seignorial rights 
and, whenever he walked abroad, 
entitled to be accompanied by two 
halberdiers and a page in full livery 
carrying a duck with a gilded bill. 
The holders of our Channel Island 
scholarships—stout Jerseymen and 
Guernseymen—would deny all this 
furiously, but the myth persisted. 
Balsdon tells of an occasion when 
some whippersnapper of a pupil of 
Marett’s said to him, “I have just 
been reading your book on anthro- 
pology and I found some mistakes in 
it.”” ““Well, damn it all,” Marett ex- 
ploded, “it only costs a shilling. You 
can’t expect Truth for a shilling.” 

At Magdalen, the college the Duke 
of Windsor went to when he was 
Prince of Wales, the president, Sir 
Herbert Warren, was famous all 
over Oxford for his snobbery. Once 
an Oriental princeling, who had just 
become a Magdalen freshman, blush- 
ingly confided that in his own lan- 
guage his name meant the Son of 
God. “You'll find sons of lots of 
distinguished men in College,” Sir 
Herbert reassured him. 

A story Balsdon used to tell su- 
perbly—and I’m sorry he left it out 
of the book—was about the head of 
a college who was eager to raise 

" money for it. To this end he culti- 
vated an aged, heirless, retired stock- 
broker, whom he constantly invited 
to the High Table in hall, where the 
dons dine in state, and to the Senior 
Common Room. The dons found 
the broker a horrible old bore, but 
they were polite to him because the 
Head had asked them to be, in aid 
of the worthy cause. Finally the 
broker died. Not only had he not 
left a penny to the college; he had 
scarcely had a penny to leave. “My 
only regret,” the Head said in a 
choked voice, “is that I am not per- 
mitted to horsewhip the dead.” 











The morning after the gaudy, every- 
one departed except me. Once I get 
to Oxford, I find that leaving it is 
almost as hard as trying to persuade a 
dipsomaniac to leave a lovely bar; so 
I stayed on another ten days, treating 
myself to a sort of supplementary one- 
man gaudy, spending most of the time 
listening to people, or walking around 
and looking, trying to remember things 





from my youth. What made this extra 
nice was that the weather and the 
parks and the college gardens and the 
river were all at their best. 

I was struck by a notice written by 
Exeter’s Sub-rector (who supervises 
undergraduate discipline), pinned to a 
bulletin board in the porter’s lodge 
that commands the college’s main 
entrance. (The ceiling of this lodge, 





isn’t 


which was installed in 
any old porter’s-lodge ceiling; its 


1702, 


stones were fastened together by 
pouring melted lead from above.) 
The subject of the notice was the 
Fellows’ Garden and its use by un- 
dergraduates. Exeter isn’t so spec- 
tacularly beautiful as New College, 
Magdalen, Christ Church, Queen’s, 
Wadham and St. John’s, but the 
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our few 
beautiful in- 
deed, and there is a slope at the far 
end which you can walk up and see 
Radcliffe Square, with perhaps the 
most beautiful assembly of buildings 
in the world: Radcliffe Camera in the 
surrounded by the Bodleian 
All Souls College, the Uni- 
versity Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 


Fellows’ Garden is one of 


real showplaces.. It is 


center, 
Library, 


and Brasenose College, which George 
Washington’s great-grandfather at- 
tended and left owing a bill of seventeen 
Shillings and that 
paid until 1924. 

In my day, the use of the Fellows’ 
Garden was restricted to the Fellows 
themselves. Since then, however, the 
bars have been lowered, provision- 
ally at least. The notice began: “Un- 


sixpence wasn’t 
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dergraduates are reminded that they 
are admitted to the Fellows’ Garden 
only on certain conditions.” Para- 
graph five declared: “Certain stand- 
ards of respectability of dress should 
be observed. In particular, the re- 
moval of shirts, shoes and socks is 
not permitted.” On inquiry, I was 
informed that this paragraph had 
been inspired by an undergraduate 
who had displayed nudist tenden- 
cies. Later, when I was drinking 
beer in the buttery with two of 
Exeter’s senior servants, I mentioned 
the undergraduate by name. Their 
faces fell. 

““He comes from such a nice fam- 
ily,” the first said. “His grandfather 
was one of my men.” (This meant 
that the grandfather, when an un- 
dergraduate himself, had lived 
rooms on a staircase the servant had 
looked after.) “‘Behaves like a Teddy 
Boy, he does,” the second said with 
genuine anger. I remarked that an 
Exeter don, who became famous 
subsequently as a Regius Professor 
of Greek, was found squatting un- 
der an umbrella in the rain one 
night—not in the Fellows’ Garden, 
either, but in the front quadrangle— 
stark naked and muttering thickly, 
“I’m a mushroom.” Neither servant 
paid the slightest attention to my re- 
mark; maybe they regarded nudism 
among dons as a pedagogic privi- 
lege. ““His grandfather was a proper 
gent,” the first went on sadly. “And 
his father was all right.” “Teddy 
Boy,” the second repeated, “nothing 
but a bloody Teddy Boy.” Later I 
met this undergraduate. He was 
fully clothed and remained so, and 
he didn’t behave like a Teddy Boy 
at all; I liked him. 

I also did considerable walking 
and looking around. At my time of 
life, as the phrase runs, the sight 
of Oxford’s venerable buildings 
should no doubt have evoked lofty 
thoughts, in keeping with my own 
growing venerableness. Nothing of 
the sort, | am afraid, occurred. 
The evocations were anything but 
lofty; some of them bordered on 
the vulgar. 

Passing St. Edmund Hail, did 
I think of the blessed Edmund 
Rich, a 13th Century Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Oxford’s first 
saint, for whom the establish- 
ment was named? Not at all. I 
thought of a St. Edmund’s contem- 
porary whose entire trunk and limbs, 
save for hands and feet, had been 
startlingly tattooed, during his Army 
service in India, with key scenes 
from certain of the racier tales in 
Hindu mythology. At Parson’s Pleas- 
ure, a secluded stretch of the River 
Cherwell where we used to swim 
bare, the art work on my friend’s 
hide became celebrated. 
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Passing Queen’s College in the 
High Street evoked only the under- 
graduate Louis Golding, who later 
wrote novels that were best sellers 
throughout the English-reading 
world. In the early 1920’s the great 
William Butler Yeats came to live in 
Oxford. He had just won the Nobel 
Prize for literature and was much 
sought after. Rather puzzlingly, 
Yeats and Golding began to be seen 
together incessantly and inseparably 
all over town—the bard in his cape 
and Latin Quarter hat, towering 
over his new friend, a tiny little man 
with pince-nez, the two talking and 
talking. When somebody finally got 
up nerve to ask Yeats what he found 
so special about Golding, who hadn't 
yet written anything of the slightest: 
importance and was thirty years 
younger than himself, it turned out 
that Yeats thought Golding was 
Douglas Goldring, a fullfledged and 
mature poet whose work he had 
long admired. 

The sight of Oriel College evoked 
not Sir Walter Raleigh nor even 
Cecil Rhodes, but Richard Hughes, 
who later wrote that fine book, High 
Wind in Jamaica. During vacations 
he used to work as a London pave- 
ment artist, drawing pictures with 
colored chalks for the pennies by- 
passers would drop into his cap, and 
once he was a night watchman in a 
Balkan cemetery. At any rate, he 
told us wonderful stories about his 
adventures in both callings. 

The exterior of Balliol College, 
which resembles one of the grimmer 
Victorian prisons, reminded me of a 
political meeting held in an under- 
graduate’s rooms there one night at 
which a parson read a paper on 
Lawrence of Arabia. At that time 
Lawrence had published nothing, 
and his exploits as the uncrowned 
king of the Hejaz and inspirer of the 
desert revolt were hardly out of the 
legend class; consequently we fol- 
lowed the paper with excitement. 
About halfway through it, the par- 
son read: “Undoubtedly a contrib- 
uting factor to Colonel Lawrence’s 
success among the Arabs was his 
generosity with the large funds at 
his disposal. Every private in his 
guerrilla army received the equiv- 
alent of ten shillings and sixpence a 
day.” The door from the sitting 
room to the bedroom—which un- 
perceived by us had remained open 
a crack—moved perceptibly and 
from behind it appeared a man’s 
face. “Shilling a day,” the man mur- 
mured. The parson flushed but con- 
tinued reading. “One shilling a day,” 
the man said, louder. The parson 
lowered his paper and said, “I hap- 
pen to have got my information 
from an unimpeachable source. May 
Il ask where you got yours?” “God- 





damnit, sir, | commanded the bloody 
army,” the man said furiously. His 
face disappeared behind the door; 
the parson blanched and his audi- 
ence sat frozen. Then we all rushed 
into the bedroom; but Lawrence 
had escaped through another door. 
Wanting to hear the paper, yet not 
wanting to appear at the meeting, he 
had made eavesdropping arrange- 


ments with the club committee; in- 
dignation had betrayed his presence. 
In those days he was writing The 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, immured 
in All Souls, the college that hae no 
undergraduates, only Fellows; each 
Fellow is at least a double-dome, and 
some of the domes are triple, quad- 
ruple and even sextuple. 

Continued on Page 60 
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While I was gazing at Balliol’s dis- 
mal facade and thinking about the 
time I almost met Lawrence of Arabia, 
it occurred to me that though it 
might be a little late to start bucking 
for an All Souls fellowship, I could 
do a lot worse than take my M. A., 
and the more I thought of this notion 
the better I liked it. | was leaving 


for London that afternoon, so before 
I departed I asked Ralph Westell, the 
college steward who has been at 
Exeter for more than forty years, to 
drop me a note explaining how soon 
it could be done and what it would 
cost. 

When it comes to the Master of 
Arts degree, Oxford is different from 


American universities, where M.A. 


candidates have to do _ supervised 
work on approved research subjects 
and deliver acceptable theses. An 
Oxford Bachelor of Arts can _be- 
come an Oxford Master of Arts 
without cracking a book or snoozing 
through a single lecture. All he needs 
is patience and money. There are 
three terms in the academic year, 
and the patience-money prerequisite 
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is geared to the lapse of twenty-one 
terms from the date of freshman 
matriculation. The average under- 
graduate devotes three years to be- 
coming a B.A., so right there are 
nine terms for him to open his 
account with. To get his M.A., the 
average B.A. merely has to pay small 
sums annually in the way of dues to 
the university and to his college for 
the next four years, thereby bringing 
his terms up to twenty-one. These 
attained, the B.A. chooses one of the 
eleven degree days which the Uni- 
versity holds at intervals during the 
year, gives his college ten days’ 
notice, then shows up in Oxford at 
the proper time for the laying on of 
hands. 

Simplicity itself, I was thinking, as 
I tore open the letter from Ralph 
Westell. Simplicity, alas, didn’t seem 
quite the word for my own particu- 
lar case. Not twenty-one, but one 
hundred and fourteen terms had 
elapsed since my matriculation, and, 
since taking my B.A., I had done 
nothing about them but let them 
flow by. With overdue dues, fines, 
and composition fees (whatever they 
were), taking my M.A. would cost 
more than I had anticipated, a good 
deal more. As the project was now 
out of the rather-a-lark category, | 
had to ask myself what, exactly, I 
would be getting for my money. 

Certain schoolmasters like to tack 
“M.A. (Oxon.)” on to their names 
when they produce textbooks; but 
away back in the Charleston Era I 
renounced—in perpetuity and on 
oath—ever again attempting to in- 
struct the young, so it wasn’t likely 
that I'd be engaged in much text- 
book production. Offhand I could 
recall only one other tangible boon 
that possession of an M.A. brought. 
You were allowed to vote in the 
Poetry Professorship Election. 

There are nearly one hundred 
professorships at Oxford. The eight 
Regius Professors (Civil Law, Di- 
vinity, Ecclesiastical History, Greek, 
Hebrew, Medicine, Modern History, 
and Moral and Pastoral Theology) 
are appointed by the Crown; the 
rest, save one, are picked by rather 
complicatedly composed special 
boards made up of dons and ad- 
ministrative heads. The Professor of 
Poetry, however, is elected by 
M.A.’s. The election is held every 
five years, and about 15,000 masters 
and mistresses of the arts, scattered 
over most of the planet, are eligible 
for the suffrage. W. H. Auden, who 
went to the University of Michigan in 
the 1930's to be its poet in residence 
and later became an American citi- 
zen, is Oxford’s current Professor of 
Poetry. He was elected in 1956 and 
is required to deliver six lectures a 

Continued on Page 62 
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year. The average Oxford professor 
is required to lecture at least twenty- 
eight times annually, but Auden out- 
draws many professors who lecture 
almost five times as often. 

While |! Oxford for the 
gaudy, I was told of a female don at 
one of the women’s colleges who 
played an activist 1956 


was in 


role in the 


election. This lady is truly formid- 
able: a Doctor of Literature and 
loaded with other academic honors; 
her listing in the British Who's Who 
occupies thirty-nine lines; and she 
is Irish, of a race that takes no other’s 
dust at political campaigning. As 
a flaming Audenite, she worked tire- 
lessly for her candidate, buttonholing 
all the M.A.’s around Oxford she 


could corner, and writing countless 
notes to those in absentia. | was also 
told that she prowled by night with a 
paint pot to emphasize her convic- 
tions through visible sloganry. AUDEN 
FOR PROF appeared in large letters 
on the wall of All Souls. This was 
no nip-and-tuck race; Auden was a 
shoo-in. Had I had my M.A. and been 
in Oxford in 1956, | would have felt 
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honored if I had been allowed to 
help this lady D. Litt. ring doorbells 
in Auden’s behalf. 

But if truth must be told, I was 
impelled degreewards chiefly by the 
streak of popinjay which lurks in 
every maie: I wanted to appear - 
again in the Sheldonian Theater, 
that delightful semicircular struc- 
ture—one of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
earliest architectural efforts—where 
Oxford degrees have been conferred 
since 1669. My last Sheldonian ap- 
pearance had been on August 5, 
1922, when I had taken my B.A. In 
the creation of B.A.’s too, Oxford is 
different from American universi- 
ties. You don’t go up to a platform 
to shake hands with prexy, or some 
other big wheel, and receive your 
diploma. At Oxford they round up 
the B.A. supplicants, as the candi- 
dates are called, in batches of about 
thirty, mumble some Latin over 
them, then chase them out of the 
Sheldonian, still wearing their ridic- 
ulous little commoners’ gowns. Not 
until a newly minted B.A. has left 
the theater is he allowed to put his 
B.A. gown on. M.A. supplicants, in 
contradistinction, wear their B.A. 
gowns during the first half of the 
ritual, leave the building, robe up as 
M.A.’s, then return for the second 
half. 

Furthermore, as befits their supe- 
rior status, M.A.’s are created only 
four at a time, instead of by pla- 
toons. Actually you are dubbed an 
M.A. Thesupplicant foursome kneels 
in front of the tidy little throne on 
which the Vice-Chancellor sits; as 
operating head of the university— 
the post of Chancellor is honorary 
and held by an absentee notable: the 
present one is Prime Minister Mac- 
millan—he presides over the cere- 
mony, flanked by the senior and 
junior proctors, the registrar and 
attendant bedels. (Besides making 
themselves useful on Degree Days, 
the bedels lead all academic proces- 
sions, wearing robes of their own 
and round, flat, black velvet bonnets, 
and as they walk, they shoulder 
silver maces of office.) With his left 
hand the Vice-Chancellor raises his 
square, tasselled cap a few inches, 
and with his right he touches each of 
the four supplicants on the head 
with a Bible, turning them into 
M.A.’sas he says, “Jnnomine Domini, 
Patris, Filii et Spiritus Sancti.” 

I took my M.A. with Hugh Greene, 
who has since become head of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 
Many terms had flowed by since 
Hugh’s matriculation, though not 
as many as my one hundred and 
fourteen. For the wow at the finish 
of our Degree Day, we planned to 
go on an intensive pub crawl around 

Continued on Page 64 
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Continued from Page 62 
Oxford, wearing our gowns and hoods. 
Hugh’s college was Merton, phys- 
ically the oldest of all the Oxford 
colleges; it is, naturally, well equipped 
with ghosts and even has a dead man’s 
walk, where a Colonel Windebank 1s 
supposed to have been executed by or- 


der of Prince Rupert, a nephew of 


Charles I, who came over from Ger- 


many in 1642 to help his uncle in the 
troubles with Cromwell. In Hugh’s day, 
various Merton undergraduates exper- 
imented in black magic. Once, in the 
dead of night, with only a pale moon 
shining, Hugh was strolling across some 
college greensward, wearing a white 
surplice and carrying a naked sword 
before him. I forgot to mention that 
Hugh is six feet seven inches tall. 


A Merton undergraduate, who was not 
in on the experiment, caught sight 
of him and thereupon suffered a severe 
attack of the jumps. 

I hope I shall never forget as long 
as I live a vista of Hugh that I took 
away from our Degree Day. He 
was towering over a clump of sup- 
plicants standing before the Vice- 
Chancellor, T.S.R. Boase, M.A., who 
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is also President of Magdalen. The 
clump had just been charged in 
Latin by the Junior Proctor with an 
oath binding them to be loyal and 
obedient to the university and faith- 
ful to its interests. Supplicants pledge 
their faith by replying to the Junior 
Proctor in chorus: “Do fidem.” Per- 
haps the supplicants in Hugh’s clump 
were inspired by his heroic size; at 
any rate, they hesitated a beat, then 
fired a do fidem that almost blew the 
Vice-Chancellor off his throne. 

During the course of the eve- 
ning, I received some M.A. in- 
doctrination. It was gratifying to 
learn that in the eyes of the proctors 
I was henceforth a Senior Member 
of the University. Think of having 
been a Junior Member all those 
years without knowing it! But now 
I felt I really belonged, an emotion 
impossible to analyze or describe. I 
was also pleased to learn that every 
Exeter M.A." is entitled to dine at 
High Table gratis once a year. 

The next morning at Exeter in the 
main quadrangle, I met the Rector, 
the Sub-rector, and Dacre Balsdon 
the Senior Tutor, as they were com- 
ing out of chapel in their robes. The 
Rector is a D. Litt., the young Sub- 
rector, A.W. Raitt, is a D.Phil., and 
Balsdon is an M.A. like myself. All 
three were looking distinguished, I 
thought. 

“I was watching you in the Shel- 
donian yesterday,” the Rector said. 
With a program of the services that 
he had brought from the chapel he 
simulated the gestures of the M.A. 
Bible—dubbing. “‘/n nomine Domini, 
Patris, Filii et Spiritus Sancti. You 
came under Filii and | thought you 
did quite well.” It made me feel 
pretty good. 

“What did you think of our do 
fidem?” | said. 

“Do fidem!” Balsdon broke in 
scornfully. “Some bedel told you to 
say it.” 

I suppose that now I am back on 
the college books, every Exeter don 
will feel free to give me intellectual 
hotfoots of this sort. Fair enough, 
but in my turn I no longer feel 
bound to treat them with the same 
respect I did when I was just a 
humble B.A. And if they think I’m 
going to miss any of those free 
dinners at High Table, they’re crazy. 
In 1964 Exeter will celebrate the 
650th anniversary of its founding; I 
hereby warn the dons that I mean 
to be a celebrant, and will no doubt 
be among the most boisterous 
present. 

Before that, though, next year 
in fact, there will be another Po- 
etry Professorship campaign. Let 
me take that paint pot a minute, 
Doctor of Literature, dear. My arms 


are longer than yours. THE END 
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One Christmas Eve long ago, Santa Claus finished wrapping the last brightly 
colored gift. He didn’t know, however, that nuclear war had broken out. 











On his first stop in the universe, he found a desolate scene—ashes, ruins, a stark countryside without 
life. The grownups and children whose eyes he had hoped to light with Christmas joy were dead. 


There was not even a reindeer to pull his heavily loaded sleigh. 


He searched for a sign of life. At To the people below, Santa pushed 


last—a smoking chimney! down a year’s supplies. 
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Then he soared jubilantly through 
the Christmas night, past the twin- 


kling stars, to his home. 


Alas, when he called on his friends 
the next Christmas, they were dead 


from radioactivity. 


Saddened beyond tears, Santa Claus erected a scaffold in the cheerless landscape and prepared to 


hang himself. He couldn't face a world without people, without children to clutch Christmas surprises. 














But gathering his courage, he returned to his sky home. 


One day he saw a strange new planet drifting by. 





: Through his telescope he beheld wondrous sights —a snowy fir-covered land, reindeer, 


children dancing, a warm and inviting home. And so, with a full load of packages, 


Santa rode below the Christmas star and made his first appearance on Earth. 
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The Smal! Voice of Peace—Third ina 


Series on the Special Agencies of the 


United Nations 


@ Here is a legesid older than Eden: 

A comely youth and a beautiful girl loved each 
other, but the Genii, jealous of their happiness, 
sent Death to carry the girl away. The youth 
grieved so bitterly that the Genii relented. One of 
them pricked the youth’s finger; a drop of his 
blood fell on the body of his beloved and lo! she 
sprang again to life, fair and lovely as a flower. A 
little time, and she left him for another youth. He 
followed her, reproachful: had she forgotten to 
whom she owed her second life? Angrily she re- 
torted that she would give him back his drop of 
blood. With a pin from her hair she pricked her 
finger. A drop of blood welled out and, as it fell, so 
did she, dead once more. Her flesh crumbled to 
dust; in the dust, tiny grubs stirred; and so was 
born the first mosquito. And ever since, whining 
angrily, the faithless girl has tormented all man- 
kind, seeking to steal again the drop of blood that 
would bring her back to life. 

Like all legends, this one transfigures in poetic 
form the realities of harsh existence. It is told in 
South Vietnam, but it could come as easily from 
any of the warm, wet lands between the Tropics 
of Cancer and Capricorn. For it is there that the 
female anopheles mosquito most torments man- 
kind, keeping a billion members of our human 
family under the constant threat of malaria. 

So it has been since the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary. But so it will not be for long, if 
the World Health Organization has its way. WHO, 
which is a specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions, has engaged to exterminate malaria, no 
less—to wipe it from the planet. 

To that end, and with the customary hoopla, 
experts—malariologists, entomologists, sanitari- 
ans—have been mobilized in their thousands, 
trucks and jeeps in their tens of thousands, tons of 
insecticide im their millions, to spray dwellings in 
their scores of millions. Ali, of course, at a cost of 
dollars in their hundreds of millions. 

It is a daring, even a presumptuous scheme, with 
long odds against it; yet it is just possible that 
WHO may bring it off. But succeed or fail, the ef- 
fort alone is a measure of the remarkable differ- 
ence between WHO and all its predecessors in the 
field of international public health. A century ago 
doctors from a dozen countries could decide on 
nothing better than quarantine of disease; forty 
years ago doctors gathered by the League of 
Nations called for “the prevention and control of 
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A WORLD 


The World Health Organization has a universal dream — the 


disease”; but today the medical officers of WHO 
are tracking down disease and, wherever possible, 
destroying it at its source. To be sure, this more 
positive approach owes much to the rapid growth 
of medical science and to the discovery of cheap, 
effective drugs; but most of all it reflects the sturdy 
humanitarianism that animated the doctors who 
met in New York City in 1946 to assist at the birth 
of WHO. 

We can judge their temper by their statement of 
principles. “Health,” they declared, “is a state of 
complete physical, mental and social well-being 
and not merely the absence of disease or infir- 
mity”; and they proceeded to insist that every 
human being has a fundamental right to the “en- 
joyment of the highest attainable standard of 
health,” that peace can be preserved only through 
a universality of such health, and that the respon- 
sibility for achieving these goals must be shoul- 
dered by national governments. 

In short, so much visionary claptrap. But the 
stubborn fact remains that since then WHO, as 
medical proconsul for one hundred and one na- 
tions, has been pressing steadfastly toward those 
dynamic goals, despite a ridiculously low budget. 
(WHO's estimated budget for 1961 is $18,500,000. 
In addition it is hoped that governmental gifts will 
be big enough to warrant spending another 
$6,400,000 to wipe out malaria. More money— 
some $30,000,000—comes from UNICEF and 
from the UN’s Technical Assistance program. But 
these sums look small indeed alongside the nearly 
three billion dollars spent on health in the U.S.) 

At first the aims were more modest and, neces- 
sarily, more frightening. For before WHO was 
fairly established, before its interim officers had 
even moved into their headquarters in the Palais 
des Nations at Geneva, they were obliged to attend 
to an epidemic of cholera. 

Now cholera is perhaps the disease most 
dreaded west of Suez. It was, indeed, the threat of 
cholera that led to the first International Sanitary 
Conference, in 185i, when delegates from a dozen 
European countries—twelve doctors and twelve 
diplomats—gathered in Paris to discuss problems 
of public health. (In 1831 an epidemic of cholera 
had killed twenty-three of every thousand inhabit- 
ants of Paris.) The delegates talked for six months. 
The doctors, who imagined that cholera was com- 
municated through air, or by sexual intercourse, 
warmly advocated quarantine; the diplomats, 


by Peter Lyon 


who wanted freedom of trade and transport, as 
warmly opposed it. Public health got nowhere. 

Over the years, however, quarantine conven- 
tions were signed ; a sanitary cordon was created in 
1918 and successfully defended for more than 
twenty years by the League of Nations. And then, 
in September, 1947, at an Egyptian fair held near 
the eastern edge of the Nile delta, cholera erupted. 
Panic spread. 

Merchants who had come from every province 
of Egypt fled for their homes. With them went the 
comma bacillus: to Cairo in three days, to Is- 
mailia in four, throughout all Egypt in ten. There 
were by then 33,000 cases of cholera, and a shiver 
of dread ran round the world. 

But the embryonic WHO moved almost as fast. 
Within hours crates of cholera vaccine were on 
their way to Egypt from Bombay, London, Mos- 
cow, New York and Paris; production of still 
more vaccine was sped; and in short order there 
was enough in Cairo to vaccinate every soul in the 
country. By February, 1948, the epidemic was 
over. A bitter experience for Egypt; twenty thou- 
sand had died. But an excellent lesson for the rest 
of the world: in those few months enough nations 
joined WHO to put it officially in business. 

And to guard against any recurrence of the 
Egyptian tragedy, WHO at once reactivated the 
old League of Nations epidemiological intelligence 
service which had been dormant during the war 
years. It was refurbished, expanded to cover the 
world, and speeded up to keep in time with mod- 
ern travel. Today, in recognition of the fact that 
the airplane has made it possible for contagion to 
leap oceans within hours, radio bulletins are re- 
layed daily by transmitters all over the world, alert- 
ing public-health authorities to a local outbreak of 
typhus, yellow fever, plague, cholera, smallpox— 
even, as in 1957, to a local outbreak of influenza. 

As it happened, the pandemic of Asian influenza 
did notcatch WHO napping. Its medical officers, re- 
membering the fifteen million dead of influenza in 
1918-19, had planned with care and forethought. 
As early as September, 1947, a World Influenza 
Centre had been established in London; soon 
afterward an Influenza Center for the Americas 
was set up at Montgomery, Alabama; by 1957 
there were sixty WHO-designated influenza cen- 
ters in forty countries. Does it seem like an over- 
lapping effort? It was not enough in 1957—and it 
is still not enough. 















There are three (some say four) chief types of in- 
fluenza virus, and the two most important—A 
and B—have proliferated into a number of differ- 
ent strains. The subgroups of virus A vary so 
widely that vaccination against one strain may 
help little or not at all against another strain. Some 
strains spread faster than others; some kill more 
than others; some yield effective vaccines, some 
don’t. The nightmare possibility always exists 
that a new, savage mutant will appear and spread 
so fast that it will have worked its malign mischief 
before it can be isolated, characterized, and a 
vaccine elaborated to halt it. This is what almost 
happened in 1957, and only luck prevented it. 

In February, 1957, an influenza epidemic— 
caused by a mutant of virus A—broke out in 
Kweichow Province, in China. It spread through- 
out China; it reached Hong Kong in mid-April; 
but WHO was not notified until May fourth— 
more than two months late. The virus was iso- 
lated a week later in Singapore; another week 
passed before virologists in Washington and Mel- 
bourne announced that it differea from all previ- 
ously isolated strains and that no existing vaccine 
availed against it. By that time epidemic was be- 
coming pandemic: the virus raced through the 
tropics in June and by August had blanketed the 
southern hemisphere. In September it was de- 
tected in North America, galloping swiftly as the 
schools opened and presently fanning out to affect, 
in the U.S. alone, an estimated fifty million persons. 

Mercifully, the mutant was mild. But if it had 
been as virulent as that of 1918-19 and killed one 
of every twenty-four it infected, some might have 
reflected that more than two precious months had 
been lost—all because the Chinese People’s Re- 
public is not a member of WHO. (Membership in 
WHO, incidentally, does not entail membership in 
the U.N.; Switzerland, for example, belongs to 
WHO but has not joined the U.N.) 


ut while epidemiological work is 

vital, and may often be dramatic, it 

is essentially a containment, a nega- 

tive concept of health. WHO's 

medical officers itched to tackle a 

more positive program. The need 

was like a cry in the night: teeming cities without 
sanitation, vast sweeps of countryside to which no 
doctor ever came, whole nations without a single 
nurse. Where to start, with severely limited funds? 


WITHOUT SICKNESS 


complete physical, mental and social well-being of all mankind 


Priorities were set: sanitation, training schools 
for nurses, nutrition, and (in conjunction with 
UNICEF) mother-and-child health. Since BCG 
vaccine and penicillin were relatively cheap, cam- 
paigns were mounted against tuberculosis and 
venereal disease. And with, it may be presumed, 
some small embarrassment, malaria also was 
placed cn the list of priorities. 

Malaria has long been a source of downright 
mortification to physicians who specialize in pub- 
lic health. They have known for more than sixty 
years precisely what causes the disease and how 
it can be stopped. They have known for a gen- 
eration precisely how to suppress it, once it has 
taken hold. And yet, in the face of their knowl- 
edge, it persists, as it has for centuries, in con- 
demning hundreds of millions of humans to a 
lifetime of poverty and apathy. 

There is no doubt that the fever is venerable. It 
seems to have flourished in Egypt thirty centuries 
before the Christian era. Some medical historians 
assert, on rather slender evidence, that it was ma- 
laria that gnawed into the glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was Rome. However that 
may be, we know that in the last war malaria sick- 
ened half a million members of our armed forces; 
among those shipped to New Guinea the incidence 
is reported to have been close to 100 per cent. 

And yet there are some who look, perhaps, at a 
Mexican peon sprawled beside his adobe hut, 
somnolent under his sombrero, and see only the 
picturesque local color of tourism, or a model for 
a cartoonist to poke fun at. The public-health 
specialist looks more sharply and sees a sick 
man. The lackluster eye, the shiftless attitude— 
these are not characteristics of an endearing but 
hopelessly backward people, these are symptoms 
of endemic malaria. 

Evidence of how calamitous the fever can be to 
a national economy abounds, much of it couched 
in statistics that serve only to glaze our eye and 
arouse our suspicion. Here is one, tendered on the 
authority of Dr. K. Viswanathan, a malariologist 
at the WHO regional office in New Delhi. In India, 
he tells us, 179,000,000 man hours are lost every 
year among agricultural workers alone, because of 
malaria. Even assuming that he has exaggerated 
enough to double the loss, it is evident that ma- 
laria deals India’s food crop a fearsome blow. 

As with India, so, more or less, with six dozen 
other lands around the world. 











Yet, prior to WHO, no world-wide public- 
health organization had done much about it. 


Malaria is caused by any of four minute para- 
sites, called plasmodia. As recently as 1947, the 
two most important, Plasmodium vivax and Plas- 
modium falciparum, infected 300,000,000 persons 
a year, of whom three million, mostly infants, 
died. The young parasites enter the blood of the 
human host through the bite of an infected female 
anopheles mosquito, and generate in the blood a 
vast number of tiny spores. The infected person 
experiences paroxysms of chills followed by high 
fever. The process of generation may continue for 
long periods (often accompanied by a bout of chills 
and fever), and whenever an anopheles feeds on 
the sick person she will ingest some of the spores. 
The parasite’s life cycle is completed within the 
mosquito in about twelve days, by which time she 
is ready, at her next meal, to infect another person. 

It took less than twenty years to acquire this 
knowledge. In 1880, a Frenchman, Charles Louis 
Alphonse Laveran, discovered the malaria para- 
site. In 1887 a Russian, Ilya Metchnikov, classified 
the parasites that infect humans. In 1897 an 
Englishman, Ronald Ross, identified the mos- 
quito as the vector which transmitted the parasite. 
In 1898 an Italian, Giovanni Battista Grassi, for- 
mulated the full cycle of the parasite’s develop- 
ment. To translate the knowledge into a practical 
public-health program was to take rather longer. 

Traditionally physicians had used quinine to 
fight the parasite. The drug had often eased a suf- 
ferer’s pain and occasionally had saved a life; on 
the other hand it occasionally had provoked a 
sinister complication called blackwater fever, 
which had a mortality rate up to 50 per cent. 
Moreover, quinine had rarely interrupted trans- 
mission of malaria. Now, armed with their new 
scientific knowledge, physicians prescribed more 
quinine. It still didn’t work. 

Meantime Ronald Ross fumed himself into a 
state of chronic exasperation. To be sure, he had 
been knighted and awarded a Nobel prize for dis- 
covering the mosquito transmission of malaria, 
but why wasn’t someone taking steps to cap- 
italize on his discovery, and so control the dis- 
ease? At length Ross was able to interest the In- 
ternational Health Commission of the Rockefeller 


Foundation, and as a result American malariol- 
ogists zestfully—and 


Continued on Page 212 
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THE 
-THREE CHICAGOS 


by Sean O’Faolain 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


Forget all the cliches about Chicago. A dazzled foreign 


visitor finds in its three sprawling areas a fresh and bright meaning 


@ One wet-and-windy night in Chicago, last January, when 
| had been pondering and puzzling off-and-on for more than 
a year over the complex story of this most complex of Amer- 
ican cities, a trivial circumstance threw into my lap what I 
now consider to be the secret of the city. | had been reading 


myself to sleep with, appropriately enough, The Outcasts of 


Poker Flat, when | was interrupted by a series of ominous 
noises in the street some fifteen floors beneath me. It could 


have been a car backfiring; it sounded more like brief 


gunfire. 

As I listened to the ensuing silence I suddenly recalled a 
story I had heard about an eminent Cambridge historian 
who, while sitting with a friend in the foyer of a Chicago 
hotel discussing Thierry’s History of the Conquest of England 
by the Normans, observed a man in the farthest corner of the 
lobby draw a gun from inside his coat and shoot another man 
stone-dead. Momentarily detaching his mind from the history 
of medieval Europe—so the friend records—the eminent pro- 
fessor murmured a philosophical “Ah, yes,” and resumed his 
discussion of the manners of somewhat older times. 

“Lucky man,” [ thought that wet-and-windy night. “He 
saw what not one person in a million ever witnesses in this 
city famous, or infamous, for its violence. He saw a crime.” 

It was at this instant, while a police car came sirening 
loudly down the street, that the truth about Chicago burst 
upon me. Crime in Chicago, though deeply felt, is invisible. 

It is invisible because the people whom it most affects have 
nothing to do with it. It is the ultimate result of the long 
social rivalry that has shaped the character of Chicago from 
its beginnings—the struggle between the ruthless barons on 
top and the ruthless brigands below, with the mass of honest 
burghers crushed between them. 

Take any key period in the story of this fantastic city and 
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you find that it is so. Take that tough central period between 
about 1860 and 1890, when the great Trusts were beginning 
to rise and the great Chicago fortunes were being consoli- 
dated— Marshall Field’s, Armour’s, Swift's, Potter Palmer’s, 
Pullman’s, McCormick’s, Charles Tyson Yerkes’s. These 
boodling, battling years were the Middle Ages arriving 
breathlessly on the shores of Lake Michigan, all set for 
another spell of superannuated activity, during which Chi- 
cago’s honest (or more or less honest) citizens were to be 
ground into fine gold by those upper and nether millstones of 
respectable exploitation and disreputable crime. 

Or think of that wild, sad era between the entry and the 
exit of Prohibition—I almost said that wild, sad century, for 
to many an honest American dreaming of Pinch Haig or John 
Jameson’s Three Star it must have seemed quite as long. 
This, elsewhere, was the period known as the Roaring Twen- 
ties, when advanced English ladies like Mrs. Virginia Woolf 
were sipping a blend of cocoa and canned milk out of 
Bloomsbury samovars late into the night, and angry young 
men like Mr. Evelyn Waugh were downing a blend of cham- 
pagne and Guinness’s stout in Rosa Lewis’s pub in Jermyn 
Street at nine in the morning. 

Over here, in this capital of America’s Middle West, time 
was steadily marching backward. Here, Chicago’s Robin 
Hoodlums were wallowing in a characteristic 18th Century 
blend of sentimentality and savagery—witness those great, 
flower-fragrant funerals of departed gunmen, wept over so 
copiously by heartbroken colleagues who had just mowed 
them down. (“Me kill Jim?” wailed Johnny Torrio to the 
police on the night Big Jim Colosimo was shot, the tears 
pouring down his innocent cheeks. “Why, Jim and me 
was like two brudders!”’) It is like a scene out of The 


Beggar’s Opera. Continued on Page 76 














PUBLISHER. Marshall Field Jr., bearer of one of Chicago’s distinguished names, 
born in New York, educated at Harvard, a businessman and philanthropist. He 
stands before the Art Institute, a great city treasure and one of the world’s finest 
repositories of art, and holds copies of the two newspapers he publishes, the Sun- 
Times and the tabloid News. Behind him unreels the classic view of Chicago, Michi- 
gan Avenue, looking north, with its skyscraper silhouettes of the new Prudential 
Building, the Wrigley Building and the Chicago Tribune Tower. In this third of the 


city is packed most of Chicago’s wealth, chic and Gold-Coast-and-Bohemia glitter. 
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Poet. Carl Sandburg, the city’s poet laureate, Pulitzer Prize biographer of his 
lifetime hero, Abraham Lincoln. He is seated at an old desk of Lincoln's in the 


Chicago Historical Society Museum, beneath the “Railsplitter” portrait of 1860. 


Continued from Page 74 

If history in Chicago is all this old-fashioned, how is it that foreign- 
ers so often assure you that this is the Most American City in Amer- 
ica? When foreigners say this, they really mean the opposite. Ob- 
sessed, as all foreigners are, by the old idea of America as a place of 


rough and ruthless assimilation, yet feeling that elsewhere in the 


U.S.A. this process of smelting all sorts of alien elements into one 
national metal has long since been completed, they love to seize on 
Chicago as the last of the old-time ethnic melting pots. To prove it 
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they will produce for you the stock picture of Chicago with which 
Chicagoans must be boredly familiar ‘by now—a great, bubbling, 
boiling, pullulating, husky megalopolis entirely composed of saloons, 
gambling joints and brothels, patronized by gangsters from every 
ghetto in Europe and America, with padded shoulders and narrow 
waists (like a cross between an American football player and a French 
sailor), visited after dusk by corrupt politicians bringing in their wake 
a procession of smiling policemen, all very large and all very Irish, 
happy to be in the pay of gangster and politician and of the city. 








mh 


ARCHITECT. Ludwig Mies Van Der Rohe, German immigrant, revolutionary de- 
signer and teacher at the Illinois Institute of Technology. These cubed honeycombs, 
twin apartment houses on Lake Shore Drive, heralded the new look in architecture. 


If challenged, this picture will be peopled at once with a procession 
of (exhumed) citizens with pet names like Al, Bugs, Big Jim, Big Bill, 
Little Hymie, or Greasy Thumb; the record may go even deeper and 


nominate Hinky Dink Kenna, or Bathhouse John Coughlin, or other 
such ward bosses. As our informants warm up to it, we may even be 
presented to some of old-time Chicago’s madames, such as Lizzie 
Allen, who ran the famous bordello known as the House of Mirrors; 
or Waterford Jack, who now sleeps in Rosehill Cemetery under a 
tombstone marked Perpetual Ease; or the two pretty sisters who ran 





the Everleigh Club, whose pillows were well known to more than one 
blissfully satisfied crowned head from Europe. 

It is the Chicago myth. Chicagoans may laugh at it, yawn at it or 
be cross about it. Like Ye Olde Yankee Boston, or Ye Olde Frenche 
New Orleans, it never dates. 


Only last year in Paris I saw a show devoted to ingeniously con- 
trived nudity. One scene, played in silence, was set in a Chicago saloon 
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PROFESSOR. Alan Simpson, Dean of the College of the University of Chicago, 
British by origin, American by choice. He is dressed in colorful academic robes in 
the university's Rockefeller Memorial chapel, one of the jewels of the Gothic campus. 


full of the usual gunmen. A street woman strolled in, fondling her May | at this point play a simple-minded parlor game with my 
cheap jewelry. While one of the high-shouldered gentlemen played more enlightened readers? How many of the following distinguished 
blue music on a cracked piano another wearily stripped the woman Chicagoans (native or adopted) can you identify offhand? 


of her necklaces, her bangles, her earrings, her jacket, her dress, her Florence Kelley. Lyman J. Gage. Henry Demarest Lloyd. Grover 


bra and her panties and then thrust her out in her pelt between the Cleveland Alexander. Charles Comiskey. Muddy Waters. Ralph 
swinging doors into the falling snow. He then turned to the audi- M. Easley. Bertha Honore. Daniel Burnham. Albert Parsons. Francis 
ence, and with one small finger aloft, solemnly uttered these in- Fisher Browne. Bix Beiderbecke. Louis Henri Sullivan. George E. 


controvertible words: ‘‘Vous voyez, messieurs? Chica-GO will Cole. Nelson Morris. Julius Rosenwald. George P. A. Healy. William 


always be—Chica-GO!” Le Baron Jenney. Sophonisba Breckenridge. 
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PpaTroness. Mrs. William H. Mitchell, a resident of Lake Forest and daughter of 
the swashbuckling Gen. Robert E. Wood, the retired chairman of Sears, Roebuck. 
One of her interests is the Chicago Lyric Opera, whose sweeping lobby she graces. 


The prize for a full score will be one shooting-gallery cigar pur- 
chased by me at a night show on South Chicago’s 66th Street, where 


all the ravishingly dressed girls had to wear falsies for the simple 
reason that they were all young men. 


The fact—I am wagering it is a fact—that most readers will not 
know who half of those good people were, or are, but that every reader 
will know who Al Capone was, and all his colleagues, proves that there 
is a Chicago myth, and that it lasts because Chicago is one of those 
cities whose Present has not yet caught up with their Past and pushed 





it into its place as Past History. The Past still hangs like a millstone 
_ about Chicago’s neck. Why else, on that night to which I referred in 
my opening lines, did I find in that day’s New York Times the headline: 
CuHicaGO Is SHAKEN BY POLICE Crimes! Followed by: “Chicago is 
ashamed. Thecity’s long-entrenched cynicism about corruption has bees 
penetrated by revelations of criminal activity among the police .. . 
Chicagoans are wondering whether they arenot themselves to blame. . .”” 
Surely such a story, such “history,” is fantastically out of date in 1960? 
Yet, Chicago remains the one city in the United States which, up to 
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scientist. Dr. Percy Julian, an internationally applauded organic chemist, experi- 


ments with lifesaving drugs in his own factory. He is considered one of America’s 


ten outstanding Negroes and won the “Chicagoan of the Year” award in 1950. 


% 


co_umnist. Irv Kupcinet, the gossip hound of the Sun-Times and Chicago’s ver- 
sion of Walter Winchell, gets his hair trimmed in relaxing comfort in the ornate bar- 


bershop of the Sheraton-Blackstone. Hotel, a beloved city landmark and hangout. 


now, seems to have adjusted itself to crime as a permanent part of 


its social pattern. 


What sort of city is this vast, sprawling, spreading place to look at, 
to live in, to wander through by day and night? To be able to grasp it 


we must cut it up 


| accordingly divide Chicago into three main, 
unequal parts. 
these three parts is not, as you might think, the Loop but 
that vast gridiron area west of the Chicago River and north and 
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[he first and far-and-away most important of 


HOTELIER. Max Blouet, the general manager of the Ambassador Hotels and former 
guiding spirit of Paris’ exalted George V, makes dining in the Pump Room a sybaritic 
occasion. He holds a soon-to-be-aflame sword specialty of the luxurious restaurant. 


POETESS. Gwendolyn Brooks received a Pulitzer Prize for her poems, Bronzeville 
Back- Yards, in one of which, her own, she modestly poses. She portrayed the Negro 
district as a place of “hundreds of hungers,” where “common things surprise us.” 


south of the Loop. If I had to choose one place and one period 
in European history as the closest possible counterpart to this 
third of Chicago I would choose London in the 1850's: the heyday of 
Dickens, and of Queen Victoria. Here, I am, of necessity, simplifying 
for the moment, neglecting the University area and the Black Belt of 
the South Side, as well as Rogers Park and so on of the North Side. 

[ don’t care where I wander here—southwest of Madison Street, 
northwest of the Chicago River, into, say, those nondescript purlieus 
of Cicero (once Capone’s private Sherwood Forest, still Chicago’s 
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STATESMAN. Adlai E. Stevenson, the twice-defeated Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, studies documents in his law office. On the window sill rests a symbol 
he made both agreeable and honorable, an egghead painted with his own features. 


fi 


OH 
is ) 
MERCHANT. John A. Barr, chairman of Montgomery Ward & Company, inspects 


copies of his firm’s latest retail mail-order catalogue. Although Chicago is often die- 
stamped as the world’s hog butcher, it is also America’s largest printing center. 


wide-open Las Vegas), where the used-car lots succeed one another 
like a string of past lives, where the great electric dynamos seem to be 
forever humming through the night, where the roulette tables are 
forever clicking and the strippers never stop; or down among the 
bleak streets under the bridges and across the railway tracks of Calu- 
met, where the black snow of the graphite dust from the steel mills 
dims every window and the blast furnaces light the underbelly of the 
night smoke or the lowering fog—wherever I go west or south of the 
Loop I always realize vividly all over again that this is all very much 


me 
cuRATOR. John Maxon, Director of Fine Arts at the Art Institute, assembled the 
Institute’s recent Corot exhibition. In this acquisition-choked gallery are Brancusi’s 
abstract sculpture, “Leda,” and Matisse’s near-life-size ““Bathers by a River.” 
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IMPRESARIO. Bill Veeck, the restless, three-ring performer-president of the 
Chicago White Sox, turns his back momentarily on his charges in Comiskey Park. In 


1959 Veeck stage-managed the Sox into winning the American League pennant 


what the London of Victoria must have looked like, at once intensely 
bleak, frightening and strangely magical. Certainly, once we leave the 
Loop—that region outlined in theory by the elevated, but stretching 
in fact from the Navy Pier and the Aquarium back to the Chicago 
River—everything becomes oppressive and exciting as it never is in 
the mercantile, residential and fun-fair section near the lake shore. 

The time to wander into those wildernesses beyond the river is 
when the lake has lost the daylight and the west is still red over a vast 
veldt of roofs, many of them looking as if they were made of ersatz 
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actors. Performers at the Second City, Chicago’s latest successful night spot, 
reflect a spectrum of moods in this family-album photograph. The cabaret-coffee 


shop features hip satirical skits and group ad-libbing, often politically toned. 


wood, roofed in felt to look like slates, one-brick deep, surprisingly lit 


here and there by a lamplit tree. Behind us we leave the bastions of the 
Gold Coast’s skyscrapers. They are lofty, noble and starlit against the 
darkness thickening above the water, and yet—since this lean, tall 
lake world is in places no thicker than a dollar bill—you feel you 
could wipe it all away with a bit of face tissue, so frail it seems, so 
slight a protective skin of urbanity as compared with the immensity 
of sameness into which we are moving westward. These endless 
blocks are awesome now in the windy dusk, with old newspapers 
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lifting along the gutters and a can rolling emptily on a Gesert lot. 
[he outstanding thing about all of Chicago is that its wealth is 
both colossal and peripheral. Its sophistication is hard as a hide, 
and only hide-deep. 

Skid Row is a bare two streets from the riparian border of the 
Loop, starting where Clinton Street crosses Madison. A poetic 
Frenchman called it “The Street of Remorse’”—La Rue des Plaisirs 


Perdus. Dylan Thomas loved it for its macabre pubs and its intransi- 
gent characters. Would that he had written about those sidewalk 
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epiror. Hugh M. Hefner, the editor-publisher of PLAYBOY, is indulgently sur- 
rounded by some of the bosomy, leggy, bunny-eared attractions which have become 
symbols of his Chicago-based magazine. The scene is the Playboy Key Club. 


dreamers whose main ambition is to invest in the bargain opiates of 
its decrepit saloons, and forget the world. ““15c. for One Large Shot. 
2 for 27.” “A Full Shot and Beer for 25c.” Or, in the really high-class 
joints—**20c. for 1. 35c. for 2.” All of them, I testify, tasting like the 
secondhand boots on sale hard by for a mere $2.25 a pair. From here 
onward, Chicago’s built-over prairie extends for block after block, 
always reminding me of that early English map of Nyasaland on which, 
here and there, every so often, some weary surveyor had scribbled the 
letters MMMBA.Meaning: ““Moreand More Miles of Bloody Africa.” 





I suggest that from here westward, we walk—not drive. Only on 
foot do you feel truly naked, and alone, and at one with the primeval 
ooze over which the millions of automobiles skate on the surface of 
life. You watch the million red eyes flying past you. You clutch your 
wallet. You suddenly feel defenseless against the jungle that is always 
only half an inch from the wealth and luxury of Chicago. 


Ignore the bus tours. Those quick friendly tours of Chicago can 


give a very misleading impression. I could lead you on a tour through 
the park system, especially of a Sunday morning when the streets are 
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NEWSPAPERMAN. William D. Maxwell, editor of the Chicago Tribune, heads 
the staff of what labels itself as “The World’s Greatest Newspaper” and more mod- 
estly as “The Voice of the Middle West.” The photograph shows the newsroom. 


say here that everything is true about Chicago if only you say 
enough. So, if in this vast mass of the “western” side of Chicago 
there is one dominating character, inside and beside it there are also 
many diversities. Beyond the roughest stuff to the west there are, for 
instance, such places as Sauganash, up north near the city limits, this 
side of suburbia proper, which is a district of expensive homes; and 
in addition to the parks and parkways I have mentioned there are 
some other bright spots in and beyond the grid west of the Loop. 

Moreover, whole areas in Chicago change character so fast that 








ais: 


. ~> 
BUSINESSMAN. Bruce A. Norris, president of a family grain company and owner of 
the Detroit Red Wing Hockey Club, commands an all-compass view from his pent- 
house on Lake Michigan. The tall structure behind his is the Palmolive building. 


their slower-changing outward appearances are often quite deceptive 
For example, if you go south of 14th Street and then east to the 
waves of the shore, you run into very puzzling country. This is not 


just because Prairie Avenue was still Millionaire Row at the turn 


of the century—Marshall Field lived there—but because the area 
(pretty vast for a generalization, | admit) between Washington 
Park and Jackson Park, right on the shore, was once one of the richest 
parts of the whole city, still contains elegant houses, and is now almost 
wholly Negro. The days are well gone since Cottage Grove Avenue 
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SociaLiTeE. Mrs. Rutledge Bermingham, Jr., walks her poodle on Astor Street, her 
fashionable, elm-lined address on the Near North Side. She is Master of the Hounds 
at Mill Creek Hunt Club and actively works with the Children’s Memorial Hospital. 


kept the Negroes from the water’s edge! In traversing such deceptive 
black, and black-and-white, areas, however, you see nothing at all of 
the really nightmarish shanty towns, the terrible, decaying slums where 


so many Negroes in Chicago still have to live. 


Then, again, the dividing lines between these various worlds of 


Chicago are often razor-blade thin. You could go due south of 


Clinton Street and keep strictly inside the traditional Irish quarter 


where life is blessedly as respectable as an antimacassar and as solid as 


a shillelagh. Studs Lonigan’s purlieu was in the area around 55th and 
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Indiana, not now Irish. Remember the last page of the third Studs 
Lonigan book? In which the Negro newcomer is poking around the 
street. This has all long since become Negro. The present-day Irish 
quarter is divided from the Negro quarter to the east by a single 
street, appropriately called Parnell, which, it goes without saying, 
runs parallel to Green and Emerald. And you don’t write home either 
about streets like Halsted south of Polk. (Hull House is at No. 800, 
hard by Polk.) Here we are suddenly very far from the sanctified 
Emerald Isle—you might think even far from the United States. We 











SUBURBANITE. Mrs. A. Watson Armour III, married to a scion of the meat- 
packing family, strolls with her opposite-colored poodles on her Lake Forest estate. 
Her charities: Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital, the Visiting Nurse Association. 


read: Gomez, Mendez, Pizzeria, El Paraiso, Tamales, Club El Toro, 
Club La Ronda, the Conte de Savoia, which is one of the most com- 
pletely stocked Italian groceries I have seen anywhere outside of New 
York’s Ninth Avenue. But the foreign fancy is brief. We are quickly 


brought to American earth by a sign announcing that Jesus Saves, 
and another announcing that bondsmen are at hand to get you out of 
jail. Shop windows are all a-jumble with voodoo powders, hex can- 
dies, death candles and Sacred Hearts, and pictures of Pope John, 
and of the weeping Madonna of Siracusa. And, then, if you shoot 





south, you are as suddenly in the very heart of the Negro world, where 
you can have a gracious meal with your Negro friends in one of 
those wonderful new skyscraper Negro-and-white apartment houses at 
Lake Meadows; or have the good fortune to run into a night of old-time 
New Orleans jazz at some all-ebony pub like Smitty’s on 35th and 
Indiana, with some patriarch like Muddy Waters, still singing in 
the manner of 1920, to what a perceptive English critic has called the 
Negro-Flamenco bombardment of an electric guitar that sounds as 


if it had been manufactured to shoot bison. Continued on Page 180 
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The Twelve Mistakes of Christmas, Not 


1 


do 


UU 


The first mistake of Christmas is to listen to the 
commercial tycoons and shoguns 

And respond to their persuasive slogans. 

They instruct you to do your Christmas shopping early, 

Thus avoiding the eleventh hour hurly-burly, 

So you agree that it’s not too soon to begin yet, 

And you rush to your favorite shop and what do you find? 
Halloween witch costumes or toy Thanks- 
giving turkeys stuffed with jelly beans; the 
Christmas stock hasn’t come in yet. 


The second mistake of Christmas is to be 
deliberately belated, 
Thus avoiding the hurly-burly by putting off 
your shopping till the last minute, when you hope 
that even the shoplifters will have gone 
home with appetites sated. 
The crowds in the stores have indeed thinned 
out when you enter, 
But the counters look like the tail end of 
a rummage sale for the Ladies’ Aid 
of Sauk Center, 
So your heart gives a lurch and dies, 
Because now the jeweler is the only remaining 
merchant with any presentable merchandise. 


The third mistake of Christmas is when you shop 
in time, and after hours of being among the hoi 
and the polloi and the raff and the riff trapped, 
The clerk asks if you would like your packages 
gift-wrapped, 
And you say Yes, please, and they emerge as 
works of art, but when you get home they 
lose their bloom, 
Because you have to open them up because you 
can’t remember what is in which, or for whom. 


The fourth mistake of Christmas is one of pride; 

You make out a Christmas-card list and really 
believe that your list and the facts of life 
will coincide. 

So you spend Christmas Eve running out for extra 
cards just because about your precise 
calculations you were proud and conceited, 

Because your December 24th mail is full of 
greetings from people you exchanged 
greetings with two years ago but whom 
you dropped from the list this year 
because last year they left you ungreeted. 

This is the most human of mistakes, 

It is like trying to make the syrup come 
out even with the cakes. 


The fifth mistake of Christmas is telling the 
family that this year we are finally going 
to economize; 

You are patriarchal, you are Mosaic, you lay 
down the law, you Deuteronomize, 

And everybody agrees, and you get for the 
young people a Parcheesi set and some 
Band-aids, and for your wife a photograph 
of a bust of Cornelia, Mother of the 
Gracchi, or the goddess Pallas, 

And then on Christmas day they shower you 
with gifts that would shame the prodigality 
of a wildcatter from Houston or Dallas. 








Including That Partridge in the Pear Tree 


leave you over a barrel; 

It occurs when you gather your dear ones 
around you in front of a cheery blaze 
and expect them to sit still while you 
read them A Christmas Carol. 


by Ogden Nash 5 The sixth mistake of Christmas will definitely 


you succumb to the Yuletide spell 
And attempt to sing the bass or tenor parts 

of Silent Night or Noel, Noel. 
Once you could sing in harmony, 
But that was in a much previous Anno Domini. 


7 The seventh mistake of Christmas is when 


The eighth mistake of Christmas means a 
Christmas morning filled with stony silence 
instead of grateful compliments and 
fulsome flatteries ; 

You forgot that all modern shops, when 
shipping battery-operated toys, neglect to 
include the batteries. 

Have you ever tried to buy a battery on 
Christmas morning? It’s abortive toil, 

And the floor remains littered with unplayable 
playthings, like a mechanized army that 
has run out of oil. 

Now in the old days, when toys wound up, they 
came with the key tied to them, or if it 
was missing, there was no reason to go into shock, 

You just borrowed a key from the handiest clock. 


The ninth mistake of Christmas sets us an 
annual lesson that we never learn: 
We always think that this time the brandy on 
the plum pudding is going to burn. 
The bottle is certainly labeled “Brandy,” but 
notwithstanding, 
The contents act like the fluid that ground 
crews rush out when a crippled plane is 
coming in for a landing. 


The tenth mistake of Christmas is one which 
if I do not describe, some future oldster’s 
pen or tongue will; 
It is to hope you will enjoy Christmas as 
much as when you were a child, which 
leads to the eleventh mistake, which 
is to hope that your young will. 
Kids used to get a rapturous glow 
Ransacking the stocking to reach the orange 
in the toe. 
Oranges today are not feasted on by eyes 
with stars in them; 
Children are not greatly thrilled even by 
stockings with compact cars in them. 


The twelfth mistake of Christmas is to be 
bothered by the first eleven; 

Mr. Pickwick made mistakes too; just 
forget them, and your Christmas will 
be as serene and old-fashioned as a 
tune by Ethelbert Nevin. 


THE END 





@ Sugarbush Valley, Vermont, a kind of in- 
stant St. Moritz, has in just three years seized 
the social leadership of American skiing. It’s 
true that the competition was not very severe: 
a lodge or two at North Conway, New Hamp- 
shire, maintained a certain elegance, a few 
places at Stowe, Vermont, had style, but they 
were about all. Sun Valley was too far west to 
be a leader, Mont Tremblant too far north, the 
Homestead at Hot Springs, Virginia, a recent 
and very dark-horse entry, too far south. The 
rest of American skiing conformed pretty much 
to the flannel-shirt-and-bunk-room tradition 
with which it started twenty-five years ago, 
when there were no lifts, few lodges, little in the 
way of specific ski clothes, no prestige attached 
to skiing, no style. 


Every way you loox, 
Sugarbush has appeal. At the 
foot of the ski slopes, left, 
Betsy Pickering and 

Bill Ward head for the creature 
comforts of the Valley House 
restaurant ; at the summit, 
right, Mrs. Thomas Kempner 
happily wonders 

which trail to try next. 


Now there is Sugarbush. Because it is ele- 
gant, and therefore unique among American 
ski resorts, Sugarbush has been branded as the 
place where people go not to ski—it has been 
called Mascara Mountain, and El Morocco on 
the Rocks. But compared with the fashionable 
European resorts—Chamonix and St. Moritz 
and Kitzbiihel—Sugarbush is an absolute 
muscle factory of determined athleticism. At 


‘ T N +. 7 1 these resorts abroad there are whole classes of 
SS ‘ people who never put in an appearance at all 
h Fi J} a until three in the afternoon, and then for noth- 


ing more taxing than tea. The difference is cul- 
tural and revealing: Europeans don’t “go 








ry ~ skiing” at these places; they take a winter 
4 holiday. They go for the air and the scenery 
: d and the dancing and the sociability. I 


Sigi Haslwanter, one of the half dozen Aus- 
trian instructors imported to teach at Sugar- 


4 ‘ 7 + bush, put the difference succinctly: “There is pe 
4 + 4 recognition in America for being good at 
; [ 4 [ / a J ” sports.” And therefore Mrs. Henry B. Cabot, 


Jr., of Boston, can be seen in her fur jacket and 
electric-red stretch pants gamely improving her 


, on 1 ~ Ta B wedeln turns on the practice slope, and the 
\ \ | ) { | iF I A S | international Cassini brothers, Oleg the de- 
| J y ‘ signer and Igor the society columnist, have 
houses in a candy-colored group from which 

they come forth in the morning, to ski. 

There is another good reason for this: if you 
don’t ski there’s not much else to.do at Sugar- 
bush. This resort, unlike its fashionable Euro- 
pean equivalents, did not emerge gradually 
from a picturesque mountain village, a village 
pleasantly packed with night clubs and lounges 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS and numerous Continued on Page 93 


The Sugarbush mountain 

is 4000-foot Lincoln Peak, 
in a little lost corner 

of Vermont's Mad River 
Valley. The longest 

aerial lift in Ainerica climbs 
up its side, transports 
passengers in the Sugarbush 
luxury of three-person 
windproof gondolas. 










































Mrs. Francesco Galessi 





perches on a railing at the 
Skiclub Ten, a Sugarbush 
sanctuary founded to pamper 

the fashionable and famous 

who made the resort's reputation. 
Her outfit and vin blanc are 
both typical of the club, 

which probably shelters 

the highest styles and best wine 
cellar in American skiing. 





At Sugarbush nearl) 
everyone skis. Mrs. Hans 
Estin, below, center, 
is an expert, the sister-in-law 
of the head of the ski . 
school. Cindy Hollingsworth 
and Vanessa Somers, 
left and right, 
are experts too—at 
modeling in New York. 
Certainly no ski hats were 
ever worn better. 








Continued from Page 90 other diver- 
sions. Sugarbush instead was decreed, laid 
down intact during the summer of 1957 by two 
determined developers, Damon Gadd and Jack 
Murphy. The neighboring town is Warren, 
Vermont, population 498. 

All this is up where the real skiing is, up 
the wide Mad River Valley which is bounded 
by mountains of 4000 feet or more. It is pretty 
if rather empty country, with slim groves of 
spruce and white birch scattered across the hills 
which break the floor of the valley. White 
churches, as simple as monuments, are the 
centers of attention in strung-out villages of 
clapboard houses. All kinds of little enterprises, 
from renting rooms to selling marble, struggle 
for profit along the valley’s spinal road, Route 
100. In the winter everything is white and gray, 
white and deep green, white and black. And in 
the distance the powerful gray mountain ridges 
rise up to a sky which, very often in the winter, 
is a clear, profound blue. 

Against the west ridge of the valley the 
Sugarbush ski area has been carved on 4000- 
foot-high Lincoln Peak. Up and down this 
mountain silently glide multicolored steel 
globes, the cars of a gondola lift. There are 
only two such lifts in the country. The globes 
each seat three people, with the skis stacked in 
the back. While skiers in other parts of the 
country freeze in chairs and on T bars and rope 
tows, at Sugarbush they glide in sheltered, 
socializing threesomes up to the summit. 

From there on blue-sky days you can see the 
White Mountains in the next state to the east, 
New Hampshire, and Lake Champlain in the 
next state to the west, New York. Also from 
there you ski down, descending a badly mis- 
named cliff called the Paradise, a similar ordeal 
called the Organgrinder, or a friendly, winding 
chute through a spruce forest called the Jester. 
Lower down there is a pleasant variation called 
the Glade, which is neither a fully-cleared slope 
nor a single trail cut through the woods. It is 
instead a grove of birch on a rather steep hill- 
side, offering the skier innumerable winding 
routes. Another section of the mountain, which 
is served by a double chair lift (a single chair 
lift would violate the Sugarbush spirit of 
sociability), offers trails varying from a gradual, 
winding novice route to a chilling plummet 
named the Rumble. And for the most tentative 
skiers of all there is a separate slope near the 
bottom of the mountain which is as gently 
tilted as a pinball machine. This winter a 
second double chair lift is planned; it will open 
a new part of the mountain. 

All the trails converge on the Valley House, 
which is the usual restaurant found at the 
bottom of ski slopes, and on the Skiclub Ten, 
which is not usual at all. The Skiclub Ten is the 
crux of Sugarbush’s social distinctiveness. Peter 
Estin, the 34-year-old head of the ski school— 
it is typical of Sugarbush that only a Dart- 
mouth man would do—explained that some- 
thing had to be provided for the fast and 

























































The original Sugarbushers set out to remove 


the hick heritage from skiing. Restaurateur Armando Orsini, standing, 
polished up an old Vermont barn, hung it with teardrop 
chandeliers, and now feeds satisfied skiers a citified Italian cuisine 


fashionable group, mainly New Yorkers, who 
originally set the tone of Sugarbush. Otherwise 
they might be lost in the shuffle of its rising 
popularity, and then Sugarbush would become 
just like everywhere else. That wouldn't do. So 
the Skiclub Ten came into being, with a mem- 
bership of sixty, including Stavros Niarchos, the 
Duke of Alba, Whitelaw Reid, Henry Heinz II, 
and so on. It is not very expensive to join or use, 
and the club is simply designed—one medium- 
sized room done in dark gray wood, with dark 
blue couches, and long windows looking out on 
the flags representing the nationalities of the 
members. The food is French and excellent; the 
wine cellar is versatile. Music, almost always a 
cha-cha-cha, flows continually over the tables. 

Sugarbush set out to remove the hick herit- 
age from skiing. Some call the result exciting, 


some call it silly; but there is no question that 


it is different. 

One of the first and most effective blows 
against folksiness at Sugarbush was struck by 
Armando Orsini, a Manhattan restaurant 
owner whose rich Roman profile is comple- 
mented by a semi-incomprehensible Italian 
accent. Such a personage was quite a novelty 
among the birches and bunk rooms of Vermont 
Orsini’s, the restaurant he nevertheless opened 
at Sugarbush, symbolizes the synthesis that 
took place. It was a small, solid A-frame Ver- 
mont barn; Orsini polished it to a shine, and 
hung delicate teardrop chandeliers which shed 
a vague pink mist over the banquettes below. 
The menu is cosmopolitan Italian, and the 
gaiety is such that on Saturday nights the ski 
instructors sometimes balance on the beams. 

Since Sugarbush is an innovation—an at- 
tempt to combine skiing and sophistication—it 
is continually being discussed and evaluated 
by those concerned. The musician Skitch Hen- 
derson, who has a house there, describes it as 
an “adult resort.” He believes that people 
easily become “ridiculous about a sport. | think 
when you do something for fun you should be 
comfortable too. That’s what | call adult.” 

This view was qualified by law student 
Richard Michler (St. Paul’s School, New 
Hampshire; Le Rosey, Switzerland; Harvard; 
Columbia). “It’s either adult,” he remarked, 
eying a nearby skier with deep purple stretch 
pants and haystack hat, “‘or very childish.” 

Most of the Sugarbush regulars are highly 
content. There is, to be sure, an occasional 
model who expresses a fear of skiing because 
she might fall down, and “I’ve got no cushion- 
ing on my bones.” There is also an analytical 
type of girl who will call it a “mock resort,” 
and add, “I don’t think you can combine non- 
stop partying and skiing. All these people here 
getting all dressed up in the most beautiful ski 
clothes, to go down the practice slope.” But 
most of those who come agree with Harcourt 
Amory, Jr., of New York, who feels that 
“Sugarbush is a meld of good skiing and 
good after-skiing. There’s no place like it in 
the country.” THE END 




















Dress designer 

Oleg Cassini (far left) 
takes his stand for 
Sugarbush—he and his 
columnist brother Igor both 
own houses here. And 
where could they 

find better material, with 
names and faces like 

these around? Top to 
bottom: Helen Benedict 
and Faith Mcllvaine, 

Betsy Pickering, 

Mrs. Anthony Galessi, 
Ruth Hasely, Nancy Amory. 


Stockbroker A. Albert Sack, Jr., 
shrewdly gauged the tone 
of the new resort when 

he built his mountain chalet 
big ; most of the partying 
on the opposite page is 
taking place there. 

Ina quieter moment, right, 
Sack sprawls on one of 

his hunting trophies 
playing backgammon with 
Betsy Pickering. 
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A MEMOIR OF 


@ In 1626 a Dutch administrator named Peter 
Minuit, who was employed by the Dutch West 
India Company, bought Manhattan Island from 
the Mana-Hatta Indians in exchange for a parcel 
of trinkets, said to have been worth twenty-four 
dollars. And that will do for historical fact. I do 
not mean to sound flippant or cavalier. The rest 
of New York’s history can be found in the guide- 
books; it is not to be found in New York. Or not, 
at least, in the New York I know and of which I 
am writing; a city whose living immediacy is so 
urgent that when I am in it I lose all sense of the 
past. The Twenties, so near when I am in Europe, 
become in New York a Golden Age of antiquity, 
remote beyond recapturing, and anything that 
happened before Prohibition seems downright 
antediluvian. Manhattan lives in the present; it 
has no need of history. 

First, then, the arrival. Flying over New 
England on a clear day you look down and see 
the sun. It pursues you like a golden gopher, 
bursting up through lakes and rivers, flaming a 
trail to New York. The city looks its best from the 
air, or by night, or when you are drunk; in any 
circumstances, in fact, except those of stone-coid 
sobriety, by day, at street level. Abnormal itself, a 
many-fingered gesture of defiance at the sky, it 
demands an abnormal approach. So fly in by sun- 
light. Manhattan tilts as your plane banks, the 
whole carnival of concrete sways, then rights it- 
self; peering down, you pick out the great bridges, 
with traffic whorling and looping around them, 
that connect the rocky, pike-shaped island with the 
rest of the subcontinent of which—we are always 
being told—it is so laughably unrepresentative. 

Coming to New York from the muted mistiness 
of London, as I regularly do, is like traveling from 
a monochrome antique shop to a Technicolor 
bazaar. Colors assert themselves, pure and violent 
in the perspicuous air.’ The canyons are alive with 
plumage, the shop windows are rainbow gay, and 
the taxis challenge them in brightness as they 
snuggle, fat-jowled, up to the traffic lights. Neon 
signs blink at the sun, chasing their tails around 
the marquees of Times Square; the newsstands, 
laden with Hush-Hush, Inside Story and a dozen 
others, shout confidences in purple and gold. 
“Castro Raped My Teenage Daughter,” one 
magazine wildly complains; “Is Ava Gardner a 
Secret Hedonist?” asks a second; and a third: “‘Is 
Frank Sinatra a Secret Narcissist?” A patina of 
grime softens the glaring tints. 


To no metropolis on earth do I return more 
certain that I have not been missed. In Rome and 
Paris | am needed, as doffed caps and low bows 
testify; but New York can get along without me 
very well. The sound in its streets is the sound of 
people tearing up yesterday. Its profile changes 
from visit to visit; here a face lift, there a nose 
bob. “Let’s, like, meet for a drink at the Trianon,” 
says someone; and when I arrive, nothing remains 
of the place but a hole in the ground; only rats 
drink down there, or maybe the descendants of 
those baby alligators, gifts from Florida, that un- 
grateful children flush down into the sewers, 
thereby occasioning rumors that the city’s sub- 
terranean ganglia are inhabited by scaly monsters. 
“Why not let’s lunch at the Chaumiére?” says 
someone else; but the building that housed that 
excellent restaurant proves to be a gap in the sky 
line, a tooth pulled from the gray smile of the 
street. Did he mean the Chambord, or perhaps 
the Chauveron? And are they still standing? 

Across the street from your hotel room, an 
office block, possibly made of pre-stressed celery, 
is going up with a chattering, day-long clamor. 
Hoping to escape the noise, you demand a loftier 
room, but by the time your luggage has been 
moved, the construction gang opposite has over- 
taken you, and high-level workers—many of them 
Mohawk Indians, who are immune to vertigo— 
saunter cat-footed along the slim girders. Archi- 
tectural novelties are taken for granted. Only hicks 
now goggle at the site on Fifth Avenue where the 
Manufacturers’ Trust Company erected its glass 
bank—the most poetic practical joke in financial 
history. The Lever Building, a transparent match- 
box poised on shining stilts, merged long ago into 
the landscape; and few New Yorkers waste a 
second glance on the looming, coppery tower of 
the Seagram Building. Park Avenue, across which 
these two monuments to commerce confront each 
other, is the most vulnerable of the world’s great 
streets. Within a decade or less, it will probably 
have developed into a deep, glass-walled, Gar- 
gantuan trench; and I seriously suggest that at 
Christmas the buildings should be flooded with 
water and filled with luminous tropical fish, includ- 
ing—for jocularity’s sake—a small school of sharks. 

And the European will marvel still, as he does 
today, at the rectangularity of the whole cityscape. 
Block succeeds block, oblong looks down on cube, 
compelling the tourist to long, as he moves 
through the diced monolith of Manhattan, for a 
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street that curves, an architectural line that is not 
straight. In this world of right angles your eye rests 
almost with pleasure on Frank Lloyd Wright's 
whirligig Guggenheim Museum, an inverted hel- 
ter-skelter fashioned in fudge. Only in Central 
Park, where roads twist and coil at random, can 
you escape from the single-minded arrow-straight- 
ness of streets and avenues. 

But this insistence on traveling between two 
points by the shortest distance has its rewards, 
among them the many intersections from which 
you can see four separate horizons, one for each 
point of the compass, giving you an exhilarating 
sense of the spaces outside the city’s labyrinth. All 
roads led to Rome, but all roads lead out of New 
York. They are perilous for pedestrians, accord- 
ing to an American friend of mine exiled in Britain. 
“Those parked cars,” he said to me. “You think 
they’re empty, but they’re not. There are men 
inside them, crouched down with steel hooks. 
They grab at you with the hooks and pull you in 
and mug you. Not for money, just for kicks. So 
stay away from the curbs. Hug the walls.” A fan- 
tasy, no doubt; but only a New Yorker could 
have dreamed it up. 

Manhattan is a place for coming and going; 
for raising up and pulling down; for making 
money and for spending it. It is a port, a bank and 
a fleshpot. It has the largest population in the 
country, yet the country’s laws are not made there; 
it produces the nation’s plays, plans its television 
shows, advertises its goods, publishes its books, 
shapes its opinions and looks after its investments, 
but it does not govern the nation. Hence its cu- 
rious air of irresponsibility. Hence, too, its lack 
of a center. Where London has the Houses of 
Parliament, and Washington the Capitol, New 
York has—what? City Hall? There is something 
about -Red Square, Trafalgar Square and the 
Place de la Concorde that calls the mind to order, 
reminding the individual that he is also a citizen. 
I cannot say that I feel this in Times Square or 
Union Square; and the U.N. building hardly 
counts, since it stands on international soil. Geo- 
graphically, the center of New York is occupied by 
Central Park. It is disputed territory, containing, 
among other things, a restaurant, a police station, 
a museum, a zoo and a skating rink. Teen-agers 
battle by night on its fringes in the name of honor; 
love is made at all hours in its quieter recesses. But 
what dominates the park is nobody and no build- 
ing; it is the island rock, thrusting unmanageably 














up through the cov -rlet of grass; the island’s jagged 
core, amenace to thin skins and no friend of flowers. 

Lacking a true center, the city is centrifugal, 
split up into self-contained fragments. To call it 
a melting pot is not only a cliché but an error; 
many of the fragments refuse to melt, so stern is 
their loyalty to racial or national identity. There 
is Chinatown, celebrating its New Year with gaudy 
lions and jigging dragons in the streets, and fire- 
crackers frightening the sidewalks; Little Puerto 
Rico, the city’s newest ghetto, frowned on by less 
recent immigrants (one thinks wanly of the joke 
about the Indian chief sighing to one of his braves 
that property values are sure to go down now that 
the white men have arrived); Kosher New York, 
downtown on Second Avenue, where I pause to 
pay tribute to the fertile energies of Jewish writers, 
composers and actors, without whom the Amer- 
ican theater would scarcely exist; and Harlem, 
spread out north of the park, a once-stoic com- 
munity now humming with confident impatience, 
claiming its place in the American sun. The texture 
of Harlem’s laughter is tough and often baffling 
to outsiders. 

Let me give three examples. Pearl Bailey returns 
to the Apollo Theatre (New York’s only vaude- 
ville house), making her entrance down the aisle, 
attended by four violinists and a pair of lackeys 
who snootily spray the audience with scent. Next: 
on Lenox Avenue, a Negro woman, arguing with 
a white cab driver who is demanding a bigger 
tip, silences him in five brisk, acidulated words: 
“Stop behaving like a nigger!” This | overheard; 
and a reliable friend tells me of the following ex- 
change, the night after Patterson regained his 
heavyweight title from Johannson, between a Park 
Avenue matron and a Negro actor: 

MatTRON (benigniy): You must be feeling very happy 
about the result of the fight. 

Actor: I'm afraid not. 

Matron: But it’s such a great victory for your people. 

Actor: You see, I’m Swedish. 

MATRON (thrown): Oh... . 

Actor: But you must be very happy—after all, it’s 
a great victory for the American people. 

Matron: Oh, yes. Yes, of course. 

Actor _ (roguishly): But you'd better watch out! Be- 
cause we may beat you next time! 

There is Italy in New York, and also Germany ; 
and on every block, swinging a truncheon, there 
is Ireland. When the novelist J. D. Salinger last 
visited the city, to polish a short story, he pinned 
to The New Yorker bulletin board a card on 
which he explained that he was looking for a small 
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apartment “in a good Zen Buddhist neighbor- 
hood.” i have no doubt that he found one. 

Smart New York—for here, as everywhere else, 
the real distinctions are not racial or national but 
economic—is the noontime traffic jam on Park 
Avenue in the East Fifties; it is also the neat 
pyramids of poodle excrement on the sidewalks 
outside the grander apartments. It is the whistles 
of liveried doormen, cab-hunting on rainy corners; 
and it is that unique phenomenon, the sexually 
segregated lunch. In other cities, men and women 
lunch freely together; in New York, where day- 
light means business, the general rule is apartheid. 
(There are exceptions, of course, but mainly among 
the decadents.) The custom can best be seen at 
the Plaza Hotel. At midday, the Plaza’s Oak Room 
is a male preserve, all steaks, horn rims and 
bloody Marys; the women, all hats, chatter and 
Camparis, crowd into the Palm Court at the 
opposite end of the building. In some of New 
York’s pricier French restaurants, one room is 
set aside, by unspoken law, for business, and an- 
other for gossip; eating with a girl, I feel positively 
androgynous. 

What else is plush New York? It is dry Martinis 
with lemon peel, not olives; it is sailing paper 
boats in the pool at the restaurant of the Four 
Seasons; it is ordering larks for dinner at the 
Forum of the Twelve Caesars (whose slogan, ac- 
cording to a local joker, is: “All you can eat for 
two hundred dollars”); it is the Knickerbocker 
Club, where I have heard a Princeton man say to 
a waitress, “Donnez-moi, s’il vous plait, le corned- 
beef hash”; and it is living as a certain movie 
producer lives, in a remodeled penthouse that 
suggests a Gargantuan powder room crossbred 
with Angkor Wat. Above all, it is staying out of 
New York as much as possible, especially during 
high summer. 

The city has two dominant seasons. One is 
icy, with the wind splitting your lips and slicing 
through your kidneys, and the trees in Central 
Park shrieking in spidery silhouette; the other is 
molten and miasmic, turning summer into a fur- 
nace beyond the vilest imaginings of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. New York also has two Bohemias— Upper 
and Lower. Upper consists of a bright, competitive 
in-group that lives on its wit, which has carried it 
to the ulcerous heights of celebrity that Broadway, 
television, Hollywood and cabaret make readily 
accessible to those who are young in years and 
heart, and old in mind and skill. This is a Bohemia 





entirely peopled by Christian names; by Gloria 
and Sidney and Adolph and Betty and Mike and 
Elaine and Lennie and Steve and Truman and 
Gore and such; and it has a thick fringe of hang- 
ers-on, sitters-in at the sessions, who preserve 
their equanimity and their bland, knowing smiles 
by constant recourse to ego-bolstering pills—no- 
tably the green, heart-shaped Dexamils, emblems 
of the insecure and saviors of the shaken. 

Lower Bohemia is downtown in Greenwich 
Village, the internment camp of Manhattan non- 
conformity. Its official motto is Flaubert’s dictum: 
“Un homme qui sest institué artiste n’a plus le 
droit de vivre comme les autres.” The district still 
attracts artists, but for every artist it attracts a 
hundred civilians, so that the secret garden is 
ridden with vagabond neurotics and trampled 
underfoot by tourism. Desperately, it retains a 
distinct local personality. The Village is the Italian 
quarter of the city, where houses stop soaring and 
behave like dwelling places, and streets have 
names instead of numbers. Fittingly, they balk 
at normality; rather than intersect at right angles, 
they wander obtusely or acutely and run to- 
gether into little squares and triangles. Poe lived 
hereabouts, and so did Henry James, but in their 
day the Village was still respectable. 

It became Bohemian around the turn of the 
century, and it was not until the Twenties, during 
the residence of Willa Cather, Eugene O'Neill, 
Thomas Wolfe and Edna St. Vincent Millay, that 
it gained its reputation as a stronghold of protest 
against mechanized living, as a hiding place where 
you ignored the lure of safe employment and did 
instead all the things that can most fruitfully be 
done with the hands—writing, painting, sculpting, 
drinking and love-making among them. In the 
Thirties the Village went progressive; along with 
little theaters and film societies, it bred study 
groups and recruits for the International Brigade. 
The clash of political extremes is seldom heard 
there today. The place is softer, more rueful and 
twilit, emphatic only in the fervor of its shrugging, 
determined only in its tolerance of eccentricity. 
This latter is the basic rule of Village life, and, as 
Mary McCarthy once said, “‘it is plainly not one 
that will build cities or cathedrals; on the other 
hand, neither will it destroy them, and this, in the 
present era, is a thought fraught with pleasure.” 

The Village is ready for anyone; for lost boys— 
some of them resembling Peter Pan, others verging 
on Wendy—and for Continued on Page 170 
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by Maurice Edelman 


DRAWINGS BY RONALD SEARLE 


More than any other person, David 
Ben-Gurion symbolizes the tough 
little state of Israel. His life is a sum- 
mary of the turmoil and good fortune 
of this heatedly discussed and criti- 
cized and applauded country. In a 
career dedicated to the pursuit of a sin- 
gle idea, philosopher-statesman Ben- 
Gurion has consoled and strength- 
ened millions, embittered millions of 
others. By his personal magnetism, 
his eloquence as a small nation’s im- 
passioned spokesman, he takes his 
place in HOLtDay’s portrait gallery of 
the world’s leaders. —The Editors. 





e South of Beersheba, the desert of the Negev abruptly 
begins, a frontier separating the town from the wilderness of 
the patriarchs. For hours after leaving Jerusalem we had 
driven through a green landscape of vineyards, cypress 
groves, eucalyptus trees and waving young crops. But now, 
on our way to Avdat, ten miles from the desert home of 
Ben-Gurion, in Sde Boker, the scene had changed into a roll- 
ing, billowing brown sea of sand and rock, interrupted only 
by a tamarisk tree or the black tents of Bedouin. 

My driver was Abram Hazor (his real name was Abram 
Abramovitch Sidorov), a deserter from the Red Army. In a 
mixture of English and Russian he told me how at the age of 
fourteen he had been sent to one of Stalin’s military schools, 
the Suvorov. (He showed me a photograph of himself in 
cadet uniform.) At eighteen he was a tank commander fight- 
ing in East Germany. 

He first saw Ben-Gurion at the end of the war addressing 
displaced persons at an UNRRA camp in Berlin. He asked 
an American M.P. who he was. The M.P. answered, ““That’s 
Ben-Gurion—the Jews’ Stalin. He wants to take the Jews 
back to Palestine.” 

““What’s Palestine?” asked Abram Abramovitch. 

“Palestine?” said the American. “How can I explain it? 
It’s like Russia but Jewish.” 

An old sympathy stirred in Abram Abramovitch’s mind as 
he listened to Ben-Gurion talking to the D.P.’s about the 
land of Israel. He didn’t understand the speech but he saw its 
effect. The Jews wept with hope. 

Shortly afterward, Abram decided to desert. Together 
with twenty-three other Red Army men including twelve non- 
Jews, he made his way to Cyprus and finally to Palestine. He 
fought in the Israeli army against the Arabs in 1948 and was 
wounded in the stomach. Like thousands of others, he had 
sealed his new citizenship with blood. 

As he told me his story and we swung around the bends 
of the road through the Wilderness of Zin, leading toward the 
Gulf of Elath, I recalled the first time I had heard Ben- 
Gurion’s name. The year was 1946, and I had flown into 
Palestine from Cairo, where I had been attending a confer- 
ence of the Inter-Parliamentary Union. It was the day Dov 
Gruner, a Jew convicted of terrorism, was to be executed, and 
the stone streets of Jerusalem had been emptied by an ar- 
mored car from which a voice called in an Oxford accent, 
“Otzair” (curfew). 

I passed through armed guards and a tangle of barbed 
wire into the administrative H.Q. to meet Sir Henry Gurney, 
the Government Chief Secretary. He spoke of some of the 
principal actors in a tragedy which had already claimed so 
many Jewish, Arab and British victims. After mentioning a 
few familiar names like Weizmann, the Zionist leader, and 
Haj Aminel Husseini, the Mufti of Jerusalem, he added, 
“Then there’s that fellow Ben-Gurion, the Continued on Page 100 











Continued from Page 98 head of the Jewish Agency—well- 
meaning but raving mad.” 

The chief symptom of Ben-Gurion’s “madness” then 
was his obsession to create a Jewish State. It is not, therefore, 
an accident that he made his home in the communal settle- 
ment of Sde Boker. Here in the Wilderness of Zin, where the 
ancient tribes of Israel once wandered, Egypt and Jordan today 
clamp the Negev between their frontiers. Ben-Gurion knew the 
ancient Israelites could forget the fleshpots of Egypt only 
through desert toil. And like a modern Moses he has made 
a home in the desert, leading the young nation by his example. 

When I climbed the stony path leading to the restored 
ruins of Avdat, the Prime Minister of Israel was already 
seated under the hot sun at a trestle table among the broken 
pillars of the acropolis, flanked by the archaeologist Gen. 
Yigael Yadin, the conqueror of the Negev, Teddy Kollek, 
his civilian chief of staff, and Ogden Reid, the American 
ambassador. The Prime Minister, his white tufts of hair 
bobbing in the breeze, with his sunburnt face and open- 
necked shirt, looked a man of the people, of the same stock 
and experience and courage as the other working men who 
had dug and explored and rebuilt these antique ruins, where 
once the Nabatean kings and Roman emperors ruled before 
the Bedouin swept in and overturned the altars and allowed 
the desert to crawl over its bathhouses and cisterns. 

Behind Ben-Gurion stood a Jewish paratrooper cradling 
a submachine gun. Overhead flew a reconnaissance plane, 
alert for a fedayin raid from the Egyptian frontier. 

But when Ben-Gurion spoke, he didn’t speak of danger or 
war or decay. He spoke of rebuilding. He thanked the United 
States Government for its help in the restoration of Avdat, 
and had special praise for the American ambassador (““The 
one with the tie,”” Abram Abramovitch whispered to me), for 
whose benefit, he said, he would speak in Hebrew. “In twenty 
years’ time,” said Ben-Gurion, “the whole of the Negev will 
be transformed. Cities and gardens will replace the desert.” 
No one looked surprised. He presented two Jewish laborers 
from Morocco with scrolls of honor. Then, the ceremony 
over, he returned to Sde Boker for a meal in the com- 
munal hall, sitting with the young men and women pioneers 
who had fought in the War of Independence and had 
settled where they fought. 
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From the town of Plonsk in Poland, where Ben-Gurion 
was born David Green on October 16th, 1886, to Sde Boker 
in Israel is several thousand miles in distance and several 
hundred years in history. When David Green was born—the 
sixth of Avigdor Green’s eleven children—five million Jews 
were living under the Tsarist regime in Russia and Poland, 
separated from their Gentile neighbors by language and reli- 
gion, education and customs, superstitions and distrust. They 
spoke Yiddish and studied in yeshivot (Talmudical colleges) 
and batei midrash (houses of learning attached to syna- 
gogues). The Russian government ruled their lives with harsh, 
disabling laws. But the inner life of the Jewish communities 
was governed by the rabbinical legal code, the ethics of Juda- 
ism and the rhythm of the holy days of the Jewish calendar. 

Persecuted, spurned and for the most part impoverished, 
the Jews of the Tsarist empire found sustenance in a rich 
spiritual life which made the poorest of them, when the Sab- 
bath lights were kindled, feel like a prince greeting his bride; 
they lived by a Messianic faith that in God’s time Israel 
would be restored to its ancient land and that those who had 
sown in tears would reap in joy. Until that time, the pious 
chose to wait with prayer and faith, expressing their dis- 
tinctiveness not only in ritual practice but also, among the 
Chassidim, in wide-brimmed fur hats called strahmels, ear- 
locks—-the coiffure of royalty according to King David—. 
and caftans. 

But two closely related movements of protest turned 
Europe’s Jews from acquiescence in martyrdom. The first, 
Haskalah, revived Hebrew as a living language, treated the 
Bible as the epic story of a nation whose destiny remained 
unfulfilled, and supplemented faith with reason. The second 
was Zionism, which found its most notable voice in Theodor 
Herzl. The Jews of the 19th Century had decided that the Mes- 
siah had tarried too long. They would help Him on His way. 

For his future destiny as a Zionist leader, Ben-Gurion 
couldn’t have chosen his family better. His grandfather, Zvi 
Arieh Green, a scholar and a man of culture, had left behind 
a library in five languages. His father, Avigdor, earned a 
living as an undiplomaed but officially recognized advocate, a 
respected figure in Plonsk, where his morning coat and top 
hat were outstanding among the caftans and strahmels. A 
succession of tragedies made Ben-Gurion familiar with death 
at an early age. Six of his brothers and sisters died young; his 
mother Sheindal died in childbirth when he was eleven. De- 
spite these sorrows, Ben-Gurion and his brothers, Abraham 
and Michael, and his sisters, Rebecca and Feigele, led a lively 
existence in Avigdor Green’s large, two-storied wooden 
house where Jews and non-Jews alike were welcome and 
where the father initiated his candidature for the Duma (the 
Russian Parliament) in 1907, and established a school for 
modern Hebrew studies. (Avigdor Green died in 1942 at 
eighty-six, after settling in Palestine in 1925.) When young 








Ben-Gurion left for Palestine in 1906, he carried with him a 
paternal inheritance that consisted of a love for the Jewish 
people, for the Bible, for the land of Israel, for the Hebrew 
language, and for books. 


When I met Ben-Gurion in Tel Aviv last spring, he was ill 
with bronchitis. He was wearing a dressing gown and lying on 
a narrow couch. All around him were books. I stepped into 
the adjoining room. More books. Greek philosophy, yoga, 
ju-jitsu, technical manuals, encyclopedias—books from the 
floor to the ceiling, all looking cherished and fondled and 
read. The house, in fact, was a library with a bed in it. In the 
beginning was the Word, the /ogos. It was Ben-Gurion’s 
achievement to lead Israel as a philosopher. 

As I write this, I have in front of me a World War I 
Baedeker complete with a map of Syria, the Turkish dominion 
which then included Palestine. Where Tel Aviv stands today, 
there is a blank area with the term “Sandhills.” To the east is 
the agricultural colony of the Alliance Israélite. Baedeker 
says of the Jaffa port, “the steamer casts anchor outside the 
rock-girt harbour. . . . If the wind blows strongly from the 
W., landing is impracticable, and passengers must go on to 
Haifa or Beirut.” 

It was here that Ben-Gurion caught his first sight of the 
Holy Land, of Jaffa with its indigent Arabs and Jews, its 
grubby customs house and cluttered streets. At that time 
there were only 60,000 Jews in the whole of Palestine, many 
native-born and occupied with pious works and prayer and 
others who were settlers in the first wave of immigration 
(Aliyah) and who lived in twenty Jewish villages known as 
Moshavot, in the cities in the center of the country and in 
Galilee in the north. The colonies near Jaffa had taken root 
only with difficulty, employed Arabs to man the vineyards 
and orange groves, and were kept from bankruptcy by subsi- 
dies from Baron Edmond de Rothschild’s Jewish Colonisa- 
tion Association (ICA), whose paid overseers maintained a 
rough and unidealistic rule. 

Ben-Gurion’s first greeting in Palestine was a rebuff. 
‘“‘When I arrived in Jaffa, then the only port in the country, I 
didn’t stay in the city but left immediately for Petah-Tikvah. 
| wanted a job as an agricultural worker, but they employed 
only Arabs. After farming for centuries, they were obviously 
better at it than Jewish students.” 

He hung about waiting for a job, and finally got a day’s 
work for eight piasters. “I shall always remember this as the 
happiest day in my life.” As a pioneer, he wanted to help in 
rebuilding the land of Israel, not to employ others to do so. 
Without money to hire a cart, he and his friends set out on a 
trek to Galilee, where the Chaluzim had established settle- 
ments on the frontiers bordering Syria and Lebanon. 

“It took us three days to get there, but the effort was worth 








while since we found what we had dreamed of: Jews cultivat- . 
ing the soil and earning a living by the work of their hands. 

I soon found a job with a farmer who paid me thirty francs a 
month”’’—less than five dollars in terms of today. 

Ben-Gurion’s Palestine before World War I was vastly 
different from the Israel of today. To cross the country from 
Jaffa to Degania involved a journey through undrained 
swampland, and despite the Ottoman garrison, the possibility 
of Bedouin attack. But even now, when the mosquitoes have 
disappeared along with the swamps and you can cross from 
Affula to Safed, as I have done, through ravined country in 
the middle of the night unarmed and with only half a qualm, 
the sight of the Israeli frontier settlements at the foot of the 
menacing hills of Syria makes you realize what courage the 
settlers of Ben-Gurion’s generation showed when they set up 
outposts of Israel in hostile Arab lands. 

“There were twenty Jewish workers,” says Ben-Gurion, 
“in our settlement and only twenty-six farmers, and all to- 
gether there were no more than four Jewish settlements, 
surrounded by Arab villages, in the whole of Galilee. Though 
we had reached one of our aims, we soon found that the 
elders of the village refused to let us handle our own defense.” 

In those days the settlements were guarded by hired 
Circassians who often leagued themselves with the very Arab 
marauders they were supposed to resist. The Jews had come 
to Galilee with peace in their soul. The Arabs despised them 
for their pacifism as “children of death.” In Ben-Gurion’s 
own settlement of Sejera, he and his friends proved the unre- 
liability of their Circassian watchman by stealing his mare 
while he slept and reporting its loss to the village manager, 
who then found the guard fast asleep. 

The next step was for the Jews to defend themselves. They 
created Hashomer, the first of the Jewish self-defense groups; 
it consisted of a few Jews who undertook the protection of 
the settlements against Arab attack and theft. 

Ben-Gurion was prepared, as he wrote his father declin- 
ing a gift of ten rubles, for “fever and work and hunger” as 
part of the wider human concept that involved the establish- 
ment of Israel. He became a member of the Central Com- 
mittee of Poale Zion, returned in 1908 to Russia to comply, 
for his family’s sake, with his military obligations, helped to 
edit (with his friend Izhak Ben Zvi, now President of Israel) 
the first Labour Zionist paper, Achdut (Unity), and began the 
major work of the first half of his political career—the uni- 
fication of the Jewish labor movement in Palestine. 

Sir Winston Churchill, in The Second World War, has 
written : ““The Greeks rival the Jews in being the most politi- 
cally minded race in the world. No matter how forlorn their 
circumstances or how grave the peril to their country, they 
are always divided into many parties, with many leaders who 
fight among themselves with desperate vigor. It has been well 
said that wherever there are three 
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First of a Series on the Worid's Leading Designers 


hashions With a british Accent 


@ When a British woman buys clothes, she seeks 
quality and enduring style, rather than a startling 
dernier cri that is soon passé. As the London de- 
signer Hardy Amies puts it, she looks on fine 
clothes as an investment. She wants a new dress 
to add interest to her wardrobe without making 
all her others seem outmoded. She expects to wear 
a good suit, while it is new, for shopping in the 
city and lunching in the country, and to go right 
on enjoying itat race meetings and hunting parties 
when it is old. Her fashion choices are strongly 
influenced by what the Royal Family wears 
Apparently Mr. Amies knows the British 
woman well, for the salon he opened in 1946 has 
become one of the most successful in London, 
and is one of two holding warrants “By appoint- 
ment to Her Majesty the Queen, Dressmakers.” 
rhis knowledge is not surprising, for his mother 
was a saleswoman at a Court dressmaking estab- 
lishment, and one of his treats as a child was to 
visit her there. But he also has a formidable 
financial acumen, which has enabled him to ex- 
pand his couture corporation constantly—into 
such fields as ready-to-wear clothes and acces- 
sories (which he sells in a Boutique in the same 
house with his salon) wholesale clothing, mil- 
linery, neckwear and most recently scents 
Despite all these activities, his interests still 
center in the elegant premises at 14 Savile Row 
where he designs and shows his couture collec- 
tions year by year. Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
once lived in this house, which Amies leased and 
restored after the war. Perhaps he felt an affinity 
for the handsome, rash and extravagant 18th 
Century playwright. For Amies is undoubtedly 
handsome, and recklessness and extravagance 
are rarely handicaps in the world of fashion. 
The pictures on these and the following pages 
show clothes frém Amies’ fall collection, as worn 


by some of Britain's most distinguished women. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 
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Susanna Leggatt, director of a London model agency, wears a two-piece 
wool suit from the Hardy Amies Boutique ; it has a slim skirt 

and an easy-fitting jacket with a wide neckline. She is photographed 
near her family’s art gallery, in the street before St. James's Palace. 
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Hardy Amies looks from the window of his salon, 14 Savile Row, at the ensemble “ Heartbeat” from his 
autumn collection. The swaggering topcoat is black-and-white diagonal tweed; the two-piece 
suit is wool and mohair ; and the hat is velvet, spiked with a feather. 


Mr. Amies’ house is an outpost of haute couture in a street famous for gentlemen’s tailoring. 
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Anne Gunning, a famous fashion model, walks in Savile Row with her dog Justine. She wears a matching 
topcoat and suit made by Hardy Amies from blue-and-white double wool and mohair ; the revers 
of the fabric provide all the ornamentation for the coat. Mrs. William Stirling, 


below, strolls with her bull terrier in the Grampian Hills of Scotland, near her home, 
Keir House. Her tweed suit in tan, gray, black and white is typical of Amies’ impeccable tailoring. 
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Margaret Leighton, distinguished star of the English stage and screen, dominates 
Waterloo Place in a Hardy Amies town suit. It is made of 
Fashions With a British Accent black diagonal wool with a velvet collar ; its 
blouse is copper-colored embroidered satin, with a velvet band at the hip 
Miss Leighton wears Amies tall velvet hat covered with tiny bow: 





Lady Pamela Berry, right, president of the Incorporated 

Society of London Fashion Designers, in the Queen Anne drawing room 
of her home. Her viridian green gown is paper taffeta, with short 

cap sleeves and clever floating panels in back which 


can be caught up for wear as a stole. 


The Countess of Harewood in the music room of her London town 
house, where an Epstein bust of conductor Otto Klemperer 

faces a Madonna by Giovanni Bellini. Lady Harewood’s 

evening dress by Hardy Amies is pink-and-gray 


satin with a strapless bodice and a waist accented by black velvet. 
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Wrongs 


Lady Caroline Somerset, daughter of the Marquess of Bath, in the 
drawing room of Badminton House. She wears a short evening 

dress of heavy satin, its neck high in front and low in back, 

its low-waisted bodice joining a pleated skirt. Badminton House 

is the home of the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort, and dates from 1682. 








Fashions With a British 
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The Marchioness of Londonderry in the entrance hall of her town house, beneath a portrait 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence of the British Foreign Secretary Lord Castlereagh, 
second Marquess of Londonderry. Her cerise ball gown is Lyons silk-embossed velvet, 


one of the rich fabrics Hardy Amies delights in; its low 
décolletage is formed by a large flat bow, and its full skirt billows from a quite narrow waist 
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BULGARIA 


@ in Bulgaria, the misunderstandings begin at 
ence. I got into Sofia late at night, and when I 
asked if they had a room for me at the Balkan 
Hotel, the clerk shook his head. I persisted that I 
had reserved it. The clerk shook his head sadly 
from side to side. I got out their acknowledgment 
of my wire. I tried him in French and in German. 
Still that slow shake of the head. Then the porter 
took my bags and beckoned me to the lift. In Bul- 
garia, you wag your head from side to side for 
“yes,” you nod it up and down rapidly for “no.” 
In the course of a fortnight I got a serious strain in 
my neck muscles from changing from wag to nod 
in the middle of sentences. 

There shortly followed the classic bathroom 
scene on the Russian model. I had heard of it often 
but I could not believe it was really happening to 
me. Turn on the hot tap of the bath and a stream 
of freezing water shoots up from the bidet behind 
your back. Rush to turn off the bath tap, the han- 
dle falls off and the shower comes on and soaks 
you from above. Turn handle to stop shower, the 
bidet dies down but various handles on the tiled 
wall squirt water, then another handle comes 
off and the water comes out in a swoosh straight 
from the main faucet and you have to press your 
hand against it hard to hold it back. You are now 
drenched and have only one hand free to reach for 
the bell cord. You pull. It is the wrong cord. The 
lights go out. In a panic you take your hand off the 
main and grope through the deluge to the bidet, 
suspecting that this holds the secret. The only safe 
tap, handle or lever left to touch is the waste lever 
in the bidet. Cynically you pull it. You are right. 





All water stops at once—except the small hand 
shower in the bath, which nothing will stop; it 
dribbles on wretchedly for days. 

The third misunderstanding occurred the next 
morning at a meeting. 

“Bulgaria,” said a cheerful young man who had 
been sent. to see me from the Committee for For- 
eign Cultural Relations, “is the natural inter- 
mediary between the East and the West.” 

“The Poles say that. So do the Hungarians,” I 
said. “You can’t all be it.” 

“You misunderstand,” he said. “In Bulgaria 
when we say the East we mean the real East: Asia, 
India, the Orient. And by the West, we mean the 
whole of Eastern and Western Europe. Don’t you 
realize you are only a few hours’ drive from Istan- 
bul, and that up in our mountains there are women 
wearing the veil. Look how late I was when I came 


to see you. Look how slowly we drive. This is the 
timeless Orient. You, coming punctually from 
London, are far more remote to us than those 
Arabs you were talking to on the airport bus.” 

We looked out the window at a Turkish 
mosque. Not only at a mosque; outside it three 
buses had just come in on their overland journey 
from Bombay to Amsterdam. And all street signs 
were lettered in Cyrillic script. 

I looked out on that white freezing fog which 
hangs over Sofia until eleven in the morning in the 
autumn, listening to police whistles. There is next 
to no motor traffic in Sofia beyond a few lorries, 
buses and crawling trams; you can stand on the 
glazed yellow cobbles of the main streets and talk 
almost undisturbed. But now there were half a 
dozen small red cars on exhibition in the streets, 
and the traffic cops were training the public to use 
pedestrian crossings against the time when cars 
became plentiful. 

The pedestrians tried to fool the police, tres- 
passing on Tom Tiddler’s ground while the law 
wasn’t looking. Occasionally a posse of Top Brass 
would come along to survey the battle. This was 
the moment for old peasant ladies, notorious for 
lack of social or civic consciousness, to slip by. 
Whistled at, they set their jaws and feigned deaf- 
ness; if trapped they let fly with words. I spent 
hours watching this game while I was in Sofia. It 
illuminated the words of the President of the 
Union of Writers, who told me that very shortly 
Bulgaria will surpass all Western Europe, Great 
Britain and the United States in literacy, industrial 
production, wealth per head and general pros- 
perity and happiness. 

Before I went to Bulgaria I had picked up the 
common foreign opinion that it was a thorough- 
going Russianized peasant province, undisturbed 
by political doubts and unchanged since the Sta- 
linist period. This is a misleading simplification. 
You come across lonely foreign Communists in 
Bulgaria, dear old fighters of a forgotten genera- 
tion, who earnestly grant that well over 60 per 
cent of the population is opposed to the régime; 
and that there has been fighting against “ban- 
dits”—as opponents are called—in one of the 
mountain regions. For centuries the characteristic 
form of resistance in Bulgaria has been the ban- 
ditry of the dispossessed; but I do not believe 
Communism is as unpopular as foreigners say. 

You can see by the country crowds even in the 
streets of Sofia, by the Macedonians with their 
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fleece hats, sheepskin jackets and thonged shoes, 
that this is a peasant country. But one that is be- 
ginning, very successfully, to get on its feet in- 
dustrially. 

I would say that it is far less Stalinized than 
Rumania, which lies between Bulgaria and the 
frontier of Soviet Russia; and that it is Oriental 
enough to be remote from the East-West tension 
that agonizes Hungary and Poland and gnaws at 
the Czecho-Slovaks. The Bulgarian church is 
Orthodox and not Catholic; its religious affinities 
are with Athens and not with Rome and it is not 
militant. 

The Bulgarians look upon the West with a 
pleasant and quite normal detachment. They take 
what they want; the British have just equipped 
their first television station, and I met a young 
man who had just translated the whole of Shelley 
into Bulgarian. Cultural tradition links them with 
the Greeks more closely than with the Russians, 
and less with France or Central Europe. The for- 
eign Press that annoys them most is the American. 
All the same, after Russian, French is more com- 
monly spoken than German among the educated. 
One distinctive Oriental characteristic which 
charms and sometimes embarrasses and disturbs 
Westerners, is the Bulgarian habit of bringing 
handsome gifts to the visitor, or to people with 
whom they are negotiating. The only Western 
hint I got was the sight of the guard géose- 
stepping outside the tomb where the Communist 
hero Dimitrov—the man who stood up splendidly 
to Goering at the Reichstag trial—is embalmed. It 
is an irony that the body of the man who mocked 
at Goering should now be guarded by soldiers 
trained on the German model, but Bulgarian sol- 
diers have been for many years. 

The feeling of Bulgaria is one of youthfulness. 
The Bulgarians have not lost the élan of the na- 
tional revival that began in the 19th Century 
and led to their liberation from nearly 500 years 
of destructive Turkish rule. Although they quar- 
reled with the despotism of the Tsars, they do not 
forget that the Russians liberated them in the °70’s. 
Complete legal freedom from the Turks dates only 
from 1908. The break with the past is far more in- 
vigorating here than in the other satellites, for it 
is both racial and religious. 

The Bulgarians passionately feel that they are 
building a nation from scratch. It is true that 
their newspapers are full of the usual complaints 
about “unfulfilled targets” in ‘agriculture and 
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nations of Eastern Europe 


industry. There had been no children’s shoes for 
sale in Sofia for a fortnight when I was there. The 
market gardeners—a valuable exporting trade— 
were accused of cornering equipment and labor. 
I could not make out whether there was a meat 
shortage or not—some said yes and some said 
no—but there were long queues for meat in the 
market. It is unwise to make sweeping judgments 
on the Bulgarian peasant’s hostility to collective 
farming, for working and living in co-operative 
groups or guilds has been traditional. There were 
never any great feudal estates, outside of the few 
owned by the monasteries of the Orthodox Church; 
the peasants appear always to have lived on little 
farms of about eighteen acres. It was common in 
the 19th Century to find the zadruga, or house 
community, in which several dozen people lived 
in family groups and worked on one farm, in a 
sort of patriarchal Brook Farm Colony. 


hen the fog lifts and the 
morning sparkles, you re- 
alize that Sofia is a modern 
city, very recently grown 
from a small town. At the 
beginning of the century it 
had 80,000 inhabitants. It now has 600,000. I 
came across many middle-aged people who could 
remember when the center was a warren of un- 
paved lanes, with horses neighing and cattle lowing 
in them. It is a mountain town, 1700 feet above 
the sea, with wooded and snow-capped peaks look- 
ing down on it, violently hot in the summer and 
cold in the winter. I was there in the warm, long, 
vivid autumn which lasts into December. The 
center was badly damaged during the war but has 
now been rebuilt in the grand official style. My 
young Bulgarian friends disapproved of the style 
because a new school of adventurous and excel- 
lent Bulgarian architects has sprung up. I felt out 
of date. There are innumerable parks and gardens 
of an intimate kind, where gossips sit about in the 
sun, and fine avenues of the tallest poplars I have 
ever seen. It is extraordinary how these Eastern 
European cities catch a touch of Paris or Rome. 
The roads running out of the city are planted with 
mile after mile of roses, still in flower in the late 
autumn. They reminded me of the roads in Chile. 
In Sofia I quickly found myself in pleasant 
company. There is nothing starchy about the 
people who run the committee which deals with 
cultural relationships. 


“We are very poor,” they said cheerfully. “We 
are a country of poor peasants.”’ Their suits were 
shabby; their shirts, by Western standards, poor. 
They reminded me of the Portuguese—hairy peo- 
ple with heavy eyebrows and rugged faces— 
obliging, lively, candid, skeptical, men of great 
dignity, the women plain, inelegant but engaging, 
spontaneous and seriously good-natured. The 
books say that the Bulgarians are taciturn, glum 
and suspicious of foreigners. I never heard such 
nonsense. It is said that they are not so witty or 
cultivated as Greeks, but you have to restrain 
their excited affection and hospitality. 

On my first Sunday in Sofia I was alone and de- 
cided to take the tram to the outskirts and go up 
the mountain to the little church at Boyana, 
which has wonderful 13th Century wall paintings. 
“When the Turks came and destroyed every- 
thing,” my friends said, “‘we were at the beginning 
of a Renaissance, a hundred years before the rest 
of Europe.” Thousands of people of all ages, with 
sticks and rucksacks, leave Sofia to go for very 
long walks in the mountains at the weekend. The 
trams and buses are packed. You hang on any- 
where and change to an even smaller tram for the 
last climb. I was struggling to get a finger hold on 
this last tram when I was pulled aboard by a 
strong arm and shoved by another. The puller was 
a workman who asked if I spoke German and 
where I came from. I was jammed in the crowd but 
managed to choke out that I was British and from 
London. He called to a friend clutching near us in 
the squash, who fought his way toward me, and 
both started kissing me and exclaiming to every- 
one in the tram. “All men are brothers,”’ one of 
them shouted. In about ten minutes they forced 
me off the tram saying they were taking me to 
their house. For the rest of the afternoon I was 
their showpiece. They gazed and stroked and 
shouted and danced about as if I were their prize 
goat. Our conversation was in a few words of 
French and German, and in signs. 

One of my new friends was a sharp, intense 
printer, the other an emotional innocent, “a 
lithographer in six colors,” a thin, shabby man. 
They lived in part of a broken-down villa. The 
poorly furnished sitting room had two iron beds 
in it, also a stove and a sink; a very sick young 
man, a relation, was there eating a sad little mess 
of food in tomato sauce. In the entrance porch was 
another bed. The pretty wife of one of the men 
stood stiff with astonishment, staring at me, with 


her little girl hiding her head in her mother’s skirt. 
Presently the woman brought out a tin tray with 
glasses of water and a little bowl of cherry pre- 
serve. 

“Taste it. Drink it,” both my friends shouted. 
“The water of the Balkan. It is the best water in 
the world.” Balkan is the general name for moun- 
tain, as well as the name of one of the magnificent 
ranges in this country. It was delicious water. 

Afterward, my friends in Sofia were always say- 
ing the same. “Have you drunk our water? What 
do you think of it?” I became an addict. I have 
never tasted water like it, except in Spain. I re- 
alized how my palate had been corrupted by the 
chemically treated “pure” waters of our cities. 
Talk was difficult. We sat stammering, knee to 
knee. 

““How much does a printer earn in London?” 

“Here,” they said, “eight hundred leva a 
month.” (Say eighty-five dollars at the tourist 
rate of exchange, but the figure has no real mean- 
ing.) “It is very little,” the sharper one said. “But 
you see, here we have a special system,” he added 
with a mixture of incredulity and enthusiasm. “‘It is 
called the Communist system. Are you a capital- 
ist?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

The simpler of the two listened painfully. He 
had a set of steel teeth which gave him a look half 
angelic, half ferocious, like the face of a Byzantine 
saint. He uttered his chorus. “All men are brothers. 
All over the world.” Every time conversation 
lagged—and for lack of language it often did—he 
started up ecstatically again, “All men are 
brothers.” Then he would give me another kiss and 
we were all laughing. 

We left the house and went with the crowds of 
Sunday hikers, climbing and climbing among the 
golden trees. My friends shouted to passers-by 
about their capture. People stopped to talk to us. 
The Bulgarians are very gregarious. 

“Walk between us,” my friends said. ““You are 
older than we are and we wish to show you re- 
spect.” 

We went higher and higher up the rough road 
toward the chapel. Many people have summer 
villas here which date from pre-Communist times. 
The original owners have not been molested, but 
no one is allowed to have two houses or a flat as 
well as a house. We ran into a good-looking young 
couple who had been tramping over the mountains 
during the Continued on Page 190 
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@ There is a popular image of the restaurant chef largely bor- 
rowed from movies, television and advertising. It pictures him as 
a fiery foreigner with a sputtering accent, always ecstatically tast- 
ing soup, bursting into song as he decorates a ten-tier cake, or 
chasing the second cook around the kitchen with a carving knife 
because the soufflé has fallen. 

From my own frequent visits to backstage restaurant areas, 
this is pure misconception. Most professional chefs are small, 
silent men, who suffer from delicate problems of digestion and 
are grimly disillusioned about their jobs and life in general. 

So it was a pleasant discovery to find that Albert Stockli, 
whom I consider a king among chefs, fits into neither of these 
frames. His manner is cheerfully intelligent and communicative. 
He stands six feet or so and has big shoulders, an ample stomach 
and powerful hands with fingers the size of bratwurst. The most 
noticeable feature of his round, faintly cherubic pink counte- 
nance is a full-lipped mouth that always looks as though he had 
just tasted something inexpressibly delicious. 

Albert—as I feel privileged to call him, now that we have 
touched glasses over many festive tables—loves to eat almost as 
much as he loves to cook. This alone would distinguish him from 
the majority of his colleagues, who eat sparingly and, as the 
French say, “with the tips of their teeth.” 

From the time he was a small boy in the Swiss town of Brem- 
garten, near Zurich, Albert knew he was born to be'a cook. He 
was determined to let nothing stand in his way, not even his 
mother’s pious hope that he would become a priest. There had 
been a man of the cloth in every generation of the Stockli family. 
But Albert, though he went regularly to Sunday school and loved 
his mother dearly, was moved by another and far earthier call. 

Whenever he could escape from the routine duties of a Swiss 
schoolboy, he made for the kitchen of the Limathof, a local inn 
where his Uncle Walter was head chef. There he spent the happi- 
est days of his youth, trotting on his uncle’s heels, asking ques- 
tions, helping with lowly scullery tasks, making himself both 
useful and a nuisance. 

Such earnest dedication in a ten-year-old seemed unusual to 
me. Albert once tried to explain. 

“Other boys my age,” he said, “played with toy trains or 
soldiers, and they wanted to grow up to be engineers or generals 
or millionaires. But to'me this was all nonsense. I didn’t need to 
pretend. I knew just what I was going to be. My uncle’s kitchen 
was more fascinating than toys or games. I worked and I 
watched and | imitated what I saw. I learned to chop vegetables 
with the big knife, observed what went into the stock pot, and 
how to make the basic sauces. I could cut up a fowl and fillet a 
fish before I knew simple algebra. Watching the cooks make 
Sunday dinner at the Limathof Continued on Page 112 


ALBERT STOCKLI. As one of the few genuine creative cooks of our time, 
he is entitled to wear the tallest white toque in the land. He is to be seen 
more frequently in a business suit, however, for he is also executive chef 


. fora group called Restaurant Associates, and especially of the Four Seasons 


(right), the most dramatic restaurant in the world. Among some of Chef 
Stockli’s 1500 creations are tiny pink clams served with chopped green 
onions and black truffles, accompanied by four different sauces; lobster 
en parfait in a velvety herb-flecked dressing; a quail stuffed with nuts 
and grapes; apple vichyssoise; frogs’ legs poached in Moselle, sautéed 
with garlic cracklings, prepared with hazelnuts; roast duckling, Mandarin 
oranges and pomegranate sauce; autumn gosling, with rosemary leaves. 
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and an innovator. He 


Continued from Page 110 

was more exciting to me than learning 

about history or government—or, God 

forgive me, the lives of the saints.” 
Before he was fourteen, he felt able to 

take over the duties of‘an assistant cook. 

Even at that age he was an experimenter 


dishes of his own, working them out in a 
taste-as-you-go method in a quiet corner 
of the kitchen. There came a day when he 





invented several 


felt bold enough to ask his uncle for a 
steady job. But Uncle Walter refused, be- 
cause it would look like favoritism to the 
older employees. And so he advised his 
nephew, in all kindliness, to go and cook 
elsewhere, and God go with him. 

Albert lost no time in following this ad- 
vice. He soon located a job and set out on 
a career which subsequently would lead 
him to many strange lands and eventually 
to a position of eminence second to none 
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in his profession. Before he was 
eighteen, he wore the white toque in 
numerous restaurant and hotel kitchens, 
not only in Switzerland but in Belgium, 
France and Holland. 


But he never stayed long in one 
place; just long enough, it seemed, to 


absorb whatever there was to learn. It 


was not just youthful restlessness that 
kept him moving around so often, he 
says, but an insatiable hunger for knowl- 
edge. By temperament, he was opposed 
to authority, especially when it repre- 
sented the sacred traditions of the 
French culinary school. He was never 
happy doing the same things over and 
over, always exactly the same way, to 
get the same result. Typical was his 
experience at the venerable Hotel de la 
Paix, in Paris, where he was assistant 
to an elderly French chef who was not 
only a rigid authoritarian but bad- 
tempered in the bargain. In the kitchen, 
the chef’s bible was the five-pound 
manual compiled by an illustrious 
maitre queue, the textbook for all the 
cooking classes of Europe. 

“The best French cooking,” this eld- 
erly master of the casseroles would 
intone, “comprises more than five thou- 
sand dishes. There is only one correct 
way to cook them. When you have 
learned by heart these procedures, as | 
have, then may you call yourself a 
cook.” 

Albert did not agree. He sensed that 
cooking was not an exact science, but 
an art, with all the freedom that word 





implies. He admired and respected the 
classic cuisine of the French, a subtle 
and elegant and fantastically elaborate 
creation which has conquered the civi- 
lized world. But he refused to believe 
that all fine cooking began with Caréme 
and ended with Escoffier. Whenever he 
could, he insinuated some new touch 
into.an old dish. In a game recipe call- 
ing for a farce of pdté de foie gras, he 
used instead chicken livers mashed with 
cream and old Armagnac. He added 
twice the duck and half the beans called 
for in a Cassoulet Touloussain, trans- 
forming it into a deliciously meaty va- 
riety of ragout. When he prepared a 
Lobster Thermidor, he substituted wild 
woodland morilles for the usual tame 
button mushrooms. None of this enter- 
prise aroused the admiration of the 
crusty. old chef. The atmosphere be- 
came strained, and one day Albert re- 
sumed his wandering quest for self- 
expression. 

The European phase of his career 
ended when he shipped as an assistant 
cook on the S. S. Statendam of the 


-Holland-America Line. In five trips he 


rose from fifth commis to chef saucier, 
the youngest to hold this rank on any 
Dutch passenger ship. Sea cooks on 
liners are expected to know how to pre- 
pare foreign specialties for passengers 
from assorted lands. During his years 
in transatlantic service Albert mastered 
many of them, but he was never con- 
tent slavishly to reproduce the recipes 
printed in the “international cookery” 
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See your dealer for exact retail prices. ‘ Soe 5 
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marked the actual birth of what is known 
as Restaurant Associates—Jerome Brody, 
president; Joseph Baum, executive vice 
president. Their program for the Newarker 
called for complete renovation. They de- 
cided to eliminate the hamburgers, hot 
dogs, waffles and all other short-order 
grub. They proposed to serve well-cooked 
meals of international character. The 
prices would be considerably higher, but 


Continued from Page 


the décor would be vastly improved and 
guests would be nourished in a glow of 
well-rehearsed hospitality. 

Joseph Baum soon realized that the man 
he wanted was Albert Stockli, for Stockli 
obviously was well acquainted with foreign 
cookery; he was young—about the same 
age as Brody and himself—and, moreover, 
he was receptive to new ideas and fairly 
itching to break out a few of his own. 
Forthwith, he offered Albert the job of head 


VIVE 
LE 


COMFORT 


away from breakfast abroad in these new Con- 
tinental pajamas by Pleetway. Host coat ayes . 
colorful paisley, with sateen shawi 
“collar and solid color trousers, Ele- 
gance par excellence — comfort ex- — 
_traordinaire, thanks to Pleetway’s 


chef of the Newarker and the even more 
impressive title of Executive Chef of 
Restaurant Associates. Albert accepted at 
once. 

“Mr. Baum is not like anyone else I 
ever knew in this business,” Aibert once 
told me earnestly. ‘He is always demand- 
ing something new, something different. 
But it must be good as well as new. He asks 
more of you than you think you can do. 
But you always do it. I have worked harder 
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these past years than ever before. But 
for the first time I am happy.” 

The revitalized Newarker clicked al- 
most from the start. Word got around 
that this was a place where eating was 
taken seriously. Soon it became a fa- 
vorite luncheon place for business ex- 
ecutives from Newark and the sur- 
rounding industrial area, and a popular 
family rendezvous evenings and week- 
ends. 

From this encouraging beginning, 
the firm of Restaurant Associates, stim- 
ulated by several bright new depart- 
ment heads, turned out a series of 
dazzling successes. Since the acquisi- 
tion of the Newarker in 1953, the group 
now owns about thirty restaurants of 
many kinds, from the original string of 
counter lunchrooms to the overpower- 
ing Four Seasons, which cost $4,500,000. 

Each of these restaurants has its spe- 
cial character, serves its own kind of 
food, and is managed by a man who is 
a host in the old-fashioned sense of the 
word. They are all sharply different— 
except in one important respect. They 
all make money. Tight control of costs, 
a central commissary and hiring office, 
and the very latest and most ingenious 
business systems all take care of that. 

The individual personalities of these 
restaurants are so carefully maintained 
that only a few New Yorkers are aware 
that they ail belong to the same family. 
Here are the more important members 
of the group, as of this writing, in the 
order of their appearance on the New 
York scene. 

The Hawaiian Room of the Hotel 
Lexington, which serves Albert Stock- 
li’s exotic Pacific Island dishes and 
some of the world’s fanciest drinks to 
an almost exclusively tourist clientele, 
with appropriate orchestral background 
music and a honey-colored, hip-happy 
chorus line. The Forum of the Twelve 
Caesars, a spectacular re-creation of the 
days of Imperial Rome, offering ornate 
food based largely on the recipes of 
Apicius and other authorities of the 
period, with flames bursting out every- 
where. Leone’s, immense, nationally 
known Italian restaurant which was ac- 
quired complete with former owner, 
Gene Leone, who seems happy to over- 
see the cooking and coddle his favorite 
patrons without having to worry about 
bookkeeping or other business details. 
The Brasserie, a popular American 
conception of an all-night French café, 
with harmlessly romantic overtones. 
And, grandest of all, the Four Seasons, 
which imitates no place, nation or pe- 
riod in history, but instead brilliantly 
expresses New York of today and to- 
morrow. The newest venture of all is 
the Latin-American Fonda del Sol, 
which is opening too late to be chron- 
icled here. 

Of all these restaurants the most im- 
pressive is the Four Seasons, on the 
street floor of the Seagram Building, an 
artistic match for the austere beauty of 
that towering shaft of bronze and glass 
on Park Avenue. Here for the first year, 
until he moved over to La Fonda del 
Sol, Albert Stockli commanded in the 
gleaming kitchen, constructed to his 
own plans. I feel quite certain that from 











this kitchen has come food so imagina- 
tively different that it heralds the birth 
of a new American cuisine. 


Late one evening, a couple of months 
after the Four Seasons was launched, I 
sat with Joe Baum in the majestic grill- 
room, trying to adjust myself mentally 
to the grandeur of the scene. Paneled 
walls of French walnut soared thirty 
feet skyward. From the lofty ceiling 
were suspended, at irregularly spaced 
intervals, clusters of thin metal rods, 
pale golden, and uneven in length, like 
man-made stalactites—the work of the 
contemporary American sculptor, Rich- 
ard Lippold, one of many living artists 
whose works are displayed in both din- 
ing rooms and in the promenade that 
connects them. 

It occurred to me that the towering 
height of the room and the magnificent 
decorations, which included not only 
paintings but full-grown tropical fig 
trees and huge masses of plants and 
flowers, might seem overwhelming to a 
sensitive person who had come only to 
eat and drink. I recall the comment of a 
cynical friend who remarked that an 
evening at the Four Seasons was like 
dining in the great hall of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

But Joseph Baum, the man responsi- 
ble for most of this splendor, seemed 
not only at home but inclined to bask 
in it. He is a slight, young-looking man 
with the soft brown gaze of a dreamer 
and a quietly commanding manner, 
who rarely raises his voice above a con- 
versational tone, even when he ad- 
dresses a couple of hundred employees 
at the morning training-and-pep ses- 
sions which are a part of his restaurant 
philosophy. 

We had the special private cognac of 
the house, poured from a bottle labeled 
with the abstract tree motif which is the 
Four Seasons trademark. Black coffee 
was served in chaste white porcelain 
cups, which were lidded to keep the 
contents hot. Ali the tableware, Baum 
explained, was designed and manufac- 
tured exclusively for the restaurant, as 
were the linen, glassware, the uniforms 
of the waiters, furniture, draperies and 
so on, down to most of the kitchen 
installations. 

“The real problem here was the 
food,” Baum said. “There was no spe- 
cial theme here, as there was when we 
developed the Roman idea for the 
Forum. The Seagram people wanted it 
that way. The restaurant was to be 
strictly contemporary, like the building 
itself. If there is a theme, it has some- 
thing to do with transition, with mov- 
ing forward into the future. Albert and 
I had to come up with food to harmo- 
nize with this conception. We went 
through our usual brain-storming and 
soul-searching before we decided on the 
Four Seasons as our name. That in turn 
suggested the policy of a complete 
change of décor and menu four times a 
year. What kind of food would be ap- 
propriate to the architecture and the 
seasonal changes?” 

He explained that it would have been 
easy to decide upon superb French 
cuisine. Famous restaurants the world 


over were traditionally French. It would 
not have been too difficult to induce some 
celebrated Parisian chef to come over at a 
fabulous salary and allow him to pick his 
own staff of countrymen and compose his 
own menus. 

“But after ali, we are not Frenchmen, 
we are Americans. How could we hope to 
compete with a man like Soulé, who is a 
Frenchman to his toe-tips, and a genius in 
the bargain? His restaurant is really 





French. Ours would only be an expensive 
counterfeit. No, we wanted to create some- 
thing of our own, something new. We de- 
termined to create food related to the look 
and feel and sound of the restaurant—the 
feeling of being a part of New York as it 
headed into the seventh decade of the 20th 
Century. It had to be American food, 
definitely. But not T-bone steak, potatoes 
and apple pie. Not Southern fried chicken, 
grits and black-eyed peas. The more I 

















thought about it, the more I felt that it had 
to be food of elegance, but also of simplic- 
ity and freshness. It would be food worthy 
of New York—a city not like any other. 
An American city of such wealth and 
power that it commands all the good things 
of the world.” 
Once they decided upon this general 
pattern, Baum and Stockli, working as a 
team, began to experiment. Eventually 
they created a series of menus, dish by dish 
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and course by course. “Now, what about 
oysters?”’ Joe would say. “How can we 
add a new taste and look to oysters?” Al- 
bert, a happy man at last, labored four- 
teen hours a day in the Forum kitchen or 
at the Associates’ headquarters ouilding. 
And soon there would be a new look and 
taste to oysters. Perhaps it would be an 
ice-filled platter of Chincoteagues or Cana- 
dians on the half-shell, exquisitely trimmed 
with fresh herbs and with an assortment 


of sauces containing ginger, curry and 
horse-radish. Or the oysters would be 
deviled in a well-seasoned covering of 
crumbs and eggs. When soups were up 
for discussion, cold vichyssoise, a great 
year-round New York favorite, was pre- 
pared with the same creamy base as of old, 
but with the new flavor of apple, carrot, 
pear or tomato. 

Dishes like these, incidentally, are 
criticized by gastronomical purists who 


insist that raw oysters or clams should 
never be eaten with any addition but a 
squeeze of lemon, that they should never 
be fried in batter, that sweet flavors in 
soup are a pure barbarism, and that the 
Four Seasons spoils good food in a reck- 
less endeavor to be different. 

When these complaints reach Joe Baum, 
he calmly points out that nearly all Al- 
bert’s inventions or adaptations are solid 
favorites with the regular customers. The 
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local anti-Four Seasons faction, which 
is quite large and definitely articulate, 
naturally replied to this that it only 
gave you some idea of the kind of peo- 
ple that patronizes the joint. I have 
heard the Four Seasons both denounced 
and praised by many whose sincere in- 
terest in good food cannot be ques- 
tioned. Looking at the matter objec- 
tively, there is justification for both 
opinions. It all depends upon the 
individual taste and viewpoint. 

Some contend that fine eating and 
drinking is the least of the reasons that 
impel people to visit the Four Seasons. 
They add that it attracts persons who 
delight in mixing with the wealthy and 
the celebrated, in the hope, perhaps, of 
being mistaken for one of them. For 
those who browse in the pastures of 
expense-account living, it is pure heaven. 
In sum, the fancy décor, resplendent 
menu, dizzy prices and oppressively 
ati sntive service—in the opinion of the 
antis—are all irresistibly flattering to 
the man “on the way up,” who knows 
little and cares less about genuinely 
great food and wine. 

There are certain features of the op- 
eration which are characteristic. Butter 
and eggs are delivered five mornings a 
week from a New Jersey farm. Wild 
mushrooms are flown from France and 
Poland, chanterelles and morels from 
secret sources in the United States. 
Out-of-season fruits and vegetablescome 
by air from the West Coast and Flor- 
ida; limestone lettuce from Kentucky 
and Ohio. No canned vegetables or 
frozen foods are used, except for canned 
French peas or beans, and frozen shrimp 
and some game. Hothouse baby lamb is 
available all year round. There is a 
kitchen garden of twenty-eight pot- 
grown herbs, which is in constant use, 
tenderly guarded by Joe Baum in person. 


At two-thirty on the afternoon of a 
crisp fall day, I went by appointment to 
the Four Seasons to share a late lunch 
with Albert Stockli, prepared to delve 
more deeply into the subject of the new 
cuisine. People come late and linger 
long at this restaurant, and Albert was 
still busy in the kitchen. But after a 
short wait he appeared, neatly dressed 
in a gray business suit. His face was 
flushed even more than usual, but it 
wore a beaming smile and he welcomed 
me with outstretched arms. 

We sat at a table in the center of the 
formal dining room, close to the rec- 
tangular white marble pool, filled with 
dancing water and sparkling with arti- 
ficial sunlight. Presently we were joined 
by Joe Baum, ceaselessly on the move 


The Royal Hawaiian and New Royal 
Manor share 18 lush acres of tropical 
gardens and sunkissed beach . . . your 
personal paradise all holiday long. 


The Moana and SurfRider snuggle side- 
by-side just a sigh from the sea. Roman- 
tic dancing by starlight in the Banyan 
Court is irresistible. 


among the tables of both rooms, in and 
out of the kitchen, and in constant 
touch with every phase of the restau- 
rant’s activities. At the moment, he 
looked serious. Excusing himself, he 
leaned over Albert and said in a low 
voice, “I need you inside for only a min- 
ute. You know that shipment of white 
truffles from Italy? I don’t like the look 
of them.” Albert, who had been sipping 
an apéritif of iced Chablis and black- 
currant liqueur, rose hastily and they 
hurried to the kitchen. 

Continued on Page 120 
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I turned my attention to the room. In 
spite of the hour, many of the tables were 
still occupied. I looked around at the smartly 
dressed ladies toying with their low-calorie 
ten-dollar lunches. One of them, I noticed, 
had just been served a frothy green salad 
decorated with what looked like a spray of 


fresh pink orchids. I wondered whether she 
would eat them, wear them, or just let them 
lie there in the Russian dressing. 

When Albert returned he said in a con- 
spiratorial tone, “I threw them out, the 
truffies. Maybe fifty dollars’ worth. It 
wasn’t only the smell ——” He broke off, 
made a face and continued, “I must tell you 


confidentially—Mr. Baum called me for a 
more important reason. Something else went 
wrong. A very important client ordered the 
choucroute garnie for himself and his three 
guests, all big shots. It came dried out. He 
sent it back and naturally we made a per- 
sonal apology. This happens only when I 
am not in the kitchen.” 
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“Do you mean,”’ | interrupted, 
“that you actually inspect every 
dish before it is served?’’ 

“Of course. In this world, you 
can only depend on yourself. 
Besides it is the duty of a working 
chef.” 

We glanced at the menu, which, 
of course, is not like any other 
menu. It is two feet high and per- 
haps eight inches wide when 
folded, and opens up to an ex- 
position of elegant dishes in four 
delicate colors symbolic of the 
autumn season. Albert informed 
me that he would not eat, only 
taste a little. And he would do the 
ordering for me, selecting dishes 
that were new or especially inter- 
esting. Some would only be sam- 
ples, just enough to taste, but 
there would also be full-sized por- 
tions of anything I selected for 
serious eating. For the next hour 
and a half, a waiter captain and 
a couple of assistants beat a path 
between the kitchen and our 
table. At times the cloth was 
covered to the borders with dishes, 
varying in size from saucers to 
tureens. Referring to some hast- 
ily jotted notes, here are brief 
descriptions of the edibles 
served—or at least those which I 
had time to record: 







Cold Appetizers 
A platter of tiny clams, each 
no larger than Albert’s thumb- 
nail, sprinkled with chopped 
green onions and black truffles, 
with an accompaniment of four 
different sauces. 

Chunks of lobster meat in a tall 
cone-shaped glass in a velvety 
pink, herb-flecked dressing. 
Sweet-and-sour carp, thoroughly 
chilled, with a sauce containing 
white grapes. 

Thin slices of smoked goose 
flanked with pickled walnuts. 

A specimen fillet of Amsterdam 
herring with pommes vapeur. It 
was brought to us on a small 
plate by Joe Baum, who was 
proud of this recent acquisition, 
saying that it had been imported 
at the special request of some 
herring lovers who had tasted it 
in Holland. 

A few curls of Italian and Smith- 
field ham with fresh figs. 

A dish of chervil-dressed cépes, 
the plump wild mushrooms of ir- 
regular shape and size, which 
grow in the pine forests of Europe 
and North America. 

Egg in a Robe, a conceit of Al- 
bert’s, something like the huge 
batter-fried “Scotch Eggs” dis- 
played at the better London pubs. 


Hot Appetizers 


Three dishes which featured 
snails, none of them familiar to 
me. They were identified as: 
Snails in Pots, Snails in Brioche, 
and Snails Deviled in Their 
Shells. A strong meridional 

Continued on Page 223 
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BEN-GURION 


Continued from Page 101 


Jews it will be found that there are two 
Prime Ministers and one Leader of the 
Opposition.” 

Ben-Gurion’s whole endeavor has been 
to break this pattern of disunity. With 
other labor leaders, he studied Turkish law 


obtain the legal knowledge necessary to 
support a claim for Jewish autonomy un- 
der Ottoman suzerainty. On his return to 
Palestine at the outbreak of war, he helped 
to rally the Jewish community, which was 
in danger of disintegrating under the op- 
pressive measures of Jamal Pasha, the 
Turkish governor. Always he had in the 
forefront of his mind that the National 
Home could be built only by physical toil 


In the spring of 1915, Jamal Pasha ar- 
rested both Ben-Gurion and Ben-Zvi and 
expelled them from Palestine. They made 
their way to the United States, where they 
continued their campaign for the pioneer 
movement. During that period Ben- 
Gurion met Paula Munweis, a young nurse 
at the Brooklyn Jewish Training School 
for Nurses, who had arrived from Minsk 
ten years earlier, and married her in New 





in Constantinople before World War I to and labor unity. York’s City Hall. 
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Today, Paula is almost as mt-:. » 'vg- 
end in Israel as Ben-Gurion h: f, 
Her frank obiter dicta (some authciis..c 
and some attributed) are passed from 
mouth to mouth with affectionate de- 
light. ““Why don’t you get married,” 
she is alleged to have asked Dag Ham- 
marskjold at a banquet, “and leave the 
Jews and Arabs alone?” Her eminence 
as the Prime Minister’s wife hasn’t 
changed her essential quality as a pio- 
neer’s wife. When I was introduced to 
her by one of Ben-Gurion’s secretaries 
at her house in Tel Aviv, she was wear- 
ing a pinafore and was washing dishes 
in her small kitchen. In the next room, 
Minister of Finance Levi Eshkol, For- 
eign Secretary Golda Meir and the 
Prime Minister’s doctor were waiting 
to be received. To be a politician’s wife 
is rather like being a soldier ; it involves 
brief flashes of excitement in the midst 
of long phases of boredom. For Paula 
Ben-Gurion it meant long separations 
before the state was born, when her 
husband traveled throughout Europe 
and America in the Zionist cause, and 
later on, the hardships of constant 
commuting between Tel Aviv and Jeru- 
salem and Sde Boker. 

To approach Ben-Gurion, you have 
to pass two guards—one the sentry, the 
other Paula Ben-Gurion. When they 
are at home, it is always Paula who an- 
swers the telephone and makes ap- 
pointments. And when the visitor ar- 
rives, she inspects him or her with an 
expert eye. Her comments are direct 
and uninhibited. 

“It’s a scandal,” I heard her say to 
my escorting officer. “It’s a scandal.” 
Her words were emphatic and behind 
her spectacles her eyes were glinting 
with the joy of a row. 

“But ———” said the officer. 

““Never mind,” she said. “It’s a scan- 
dal that’—she mentioned a familiar 
name—*‘should take a villa belonging 
to the government, and let it to his 
sister-in-law at a rent a quarter of the 
price it’s worth. The garden alone —— 

“Don’t you agree?” she said, turning 
to me. ; 

Before I had time to answer, the es- 
corting officer said, “Just one moment, 
Paula. In the first place, the villa doesn’t 
belong to the government; secondly, 
the rent is three times what you men- 
tioned; and thirdly, the villa is actually 
an apartment without a garden.” 

“Oh,” said Paula, blandly changing 
the subject as she saw me admiring a 
photograph in the hallway. It showed a 
beautiful young girl. ““That’s me when I 
was a nurse at the Jewish Training 
School for Nurses in Brooklyn.” 

Mrs. Ben-Gurion is a matriarch in 
Israel. She brought up her three chil- 
dren—Amos, Guela and Renana— 
with the traditional devotion of Jewish 
mothers, except that she never told her 
husband when they were ill for fear of 
worrying him. “A great man,” she says, 
“mustn't be bothered in his work with 
domestic problems.” Ben-Gurion has 
been protected in his single-mindedness 
by Paula as few men are by their wives. 
In the midst of every crisis, her chief 
care has been that he shouldn’t catch 
cold; she fusses about him with scarves 





and hot milk in cold weather and repri- 
mands him for getting overheated when 
it is warm. Her' other anxiety, I was 
told, is that her gefiillte Fisch should be 
up to the standard of this dish at Ein 
Gev, a fishing village on Lake Tiberias, 
which the Prime Minister once rashly 
praised in her presence. 

Ben-Gurion and his wife live together 
with the perfect understanding and 
easy-going detachment of old and well- 
established partners. The days are gone 
when everyone in the land of Israel 
knew everyone else and it was-possible 
for doors to be left open with the cer- 
tainty, as Ben-Gurion remarked to me, 
“that no one would steal a pin.” But 
Israel still has the feeling of a Greek 
city-state where most people know the 
affairs ox most others. 

Ben-Gurion and Paula listen to the 
radio, Kol Israel. Yet he is steadfastly 
opposed to television: ““Too expensive 
and too negative!”” He doesn’t like the 
idea of Israel’s youth. gawking passively 
at films of the American frontier when 
they should be looking after their own. 
But there is one radio program which 
the Prime Minister listened to shame- 
lessly for as long as four hours—the 
international! Bible quiz. He heard the 
semifinal contest, which was won by a 
young man called Amos Hacham. The 
next day he sent for the winner, who 
turned out to be a clerk at the Jerusalem 
School for the Blind. Hacham had been 
crippled in a childhood accident and as 
a result had difficulty with his speech. 
The Prime Minister greeted him in his 
office, reassured him about the impedi- 
ment and arranged with his personal 
therapist, Moshe Feldenkrais, to give 
the young man lessons in speech control. 
From that moment on, Ben-Gurion 
followed raptly the progress of the 
quiz—the final competition was held in 
Jerusalem—until Hacham was eventu- 
ally judged the international winner. 
Ben-Gurion was as delighted with the 
victory of his protégé as he was recently 
when an Israeli team beat a Yugoslav 
team at soccer. He is a natural fan. 

Ben-Gurion is an abstemious man 
who rarely drinks, and then nothing 
but wine. He enjoys the simple food, 
East European for the most part, that 
has become the standard diet of Israel. 
But he is preoccupied with his health, 
and is fortunate in his wife’s devoted 
care. In recent years, with the help of 
Moshe Feidenkrais, Ben-Gurion has 
turned to the study of yoga. When I saw 
him in Tel Aviv, he had suffered a night- 
long bout of hiccups on top of bron- 
chitis. To my inguiry about his health 
he replied, “It’s better. I stood on my 
head for half an hour this morning.” 

The Prime Minister’s political ene- 
mies naturally make jests about his in- 
verted postures, but his friends observe 
that Hazaken—the Old Man, as he is 
affectionately called—is clearer-headed 
upside down than most of his oppo- 
nents right side up. Ben-Gurion, like 
Ernest Bevin, belongs to the class of 
labor leaders, self-educated in great 
measure, who have learned to use both 
intuition and deduction in swiftly get- 
ting to the heart of a problem. Here is 
an example of the Ben-Gurion method: 


Our conversation began with Ben- 
Gurion asking me the stock question, 
“What is your impression of Israel?” 

“Ninety-six per cent favorable, four per 
cent unfavorable.” 

“Well, tell me about the four per cent.” 

And so, although I had come to ask the 
questions, I found myself answering them. 
I told him about the contrast between the 
spirit of Israel’s pioneers and the jeunesse 
dorée of Tel Aviv. I spoke of the danger 


that the spirit of equality might be super- 
seded by the snobberies of a new indus- 
trialist class and might, if unchecked, 
divide Israel into two nations. I men- 
tioned that the night clubs of Tel Aviv and 
the golf course of Caesarea were an at- 
tempt to keep up with the Lebanese, and 
that this impressed me less than did the 
kibbutzim of the Negev. 

Ben-Gurion listened quietly. Then he 
said, “You are quite right. These are 


problems, and we don’t yet know the an- 
swers. But it says in the Talmud that the 
Jew is either in the dust or in the stars.” 
And then he fell silent for a moment, his 
eyes dim as if he were contemplating the 
ages of Israel’s past and the distances of 
Israel’s future, his mouth lined and turned 

down at the edges. 
Suddenly he said with a half smile, 
“Have you read The Life and Times of 
Continued on Page 127 
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Ernest Bevin by Alan Bullock?” 
At that moment, I saw him no 


longer as the Prime Minister of 


Israel but as Ben-Gurion, the 
labor leader, the secretary gen- 
‘ral of Histadruth, the General 
Federation of Jewish Labor and, 
through an accident of history, 
the adversary of Britain’s great- 
est labor leader, Ernest Bevin. 

“I’ve read it.” 

“Who is Bulleck? 

“The head of an Oxford col- 
lege and an excellent historian.” 

“Yes,” said Ben-Gurion re- 
flectively. “It must be a good 
book. I haven't read it, but | 
looked up the index to see if he 
told how Dov Hos’’—the Jewish 
labor leader at the time of the 
1939 White Paper, which limited 
immigration into Palestine— 
“had received Ernest Bevin’s full 
support against the Labour 
Government’s policy.”’ Ben- 
Gurion quoted Bevin as saying 
to Macdonald, “I warn you, my 
boys will give you trouble if you 
don’t give an assurance that the 
Jews are going to have a fair 
deal within the terms.of the 
Mandate 

Ben-Gurion chuckled at the 
memory. Before many years had 
passed, Bevin was to be, in Zion- 
ist eyes, the archvillain of the 
postwar Jewish drama, in which 
Jewish Agency leaders were 
clamped into: the Latrun deten- 
tion camp and Ben-Gurion him- 
self escaped only through the 
accident oi his absence, in Paris. 

I detected in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s reference to Bevin a vast 
respect for one who was not only 
an adversary but also a counter- 
part. Ben-Gurion had built the 
Histadruth ; Bevin had built Brit- 
ain’s most powerful Union, the 
Transport and General Workers’. 
Ben-Gurion had been one of the 
principal architects of the Mapai, 
the labor party of Israel; Bevin 
one of the principal builders of 
the British Labour Party. But 
here the resemblance stops. 
Bevin was a blunt man capable 
of rankling indelicacy. He said to 
Weizmann, a Zionist leader who 
was old and half blind, “If you 
want a fight, you can have one”’ 
and he told the Jewish concen- 
tration-Camp survivors not to try 
and jump the queue. 

Bevin hardly ever read a book; 
his encyclopedia was the brains 
of other men. Ben-Gurion has an 
almost exaggerated reverence for 
the printed word. He is proud to 
call himself a journalist. If the 
Jews in Israel are the People of 
the Book, they could not have 
found a more suitable biblio- 
mane as their leader. If Bevin had 
read more instead of relying on 
expert advisers and instinct 
(sometimes another word for 
prejudice), the 1947 crisis between 
Britain and the Jews of Palestine 


and Zionists all over the world might not 
have developed. 

In 1947, when I was a young Member of 
Parliament returning from Palestine, I went 
to see Foreign Secretary Bevin to tell him 
about the explosive pressures growing there. 
“Why not let in five thousand refugees?” 
I suggested. “It will help.” 


Bevin put an amiable arm around my 
shoulder, walked me up and down and said, 
“You don’t understand, Hydleman [sic]. 
These Zionists aren’t educated like us.” 

History was the best educator of all. It 
taught Bevin, before his death, the truth of 
Sir Winston Churchill’s words about Jews 
and Greeks: “They have survived in spite of 


all that the world could do against them, 
and all they could do against themselves.” 
Not for nothing had Ben-Gurion, when he 
was in London during the blitz, working for 
Zionism and teaching himself Greek, learned 
to admire the fortitude of the British as an 
example of what a good cause can achieve in 
the face of almost overwhelming odds. 
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Every taunt by Bevin—such as that 
the Americans wanted the Jews in Pal- 
estine because they didn’t want them in 
New York—was a challenge to him. It 
was a tragedy that Bevin’s policy inter- 
rupted the old regard of Jewry for Brit- 
ain as the country of the Balfour Dec- 
laration, as a haven from the pogroms 
of the late 19th and early 20th Centu- 
ries, and as a mandatory power whose 
troops, though carrying out a bungling 
policy, still behaved with humanity and 
forbearance. 

The testing time for Ben-Gurion— 
B.G. as he was already spoken of every- 
where except to his face—came in 1948, 
when the British, having given up the 
Mandate, began to move out of Pales- 
tine. The embryonic Jewish State which 
had been declared on May 14, 1948, 
had to fight for its life. Ben-Gurion was 
now the de facto Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defense. In the north and 
the hills around Jerusalem, the Jews 
were under Arab fire. Jerusalem itself 
was besieged by the Arab Legion. In 
certain chancellerics there was a secret 
hope that the stiff-necked Jews would 
be thrashed by the Arabs and driven 
into the sea. 

In the chaos of those days Ben-Gurion 
had the task of setting up the whole 
complex apparatus of a modern state, 
with its ministers, services and chains 
of command; at the same time he was 
directing an army neither unified nor 
disciplined. His task was complicated 
by the fact that as the mandatory 
power pulled out, many of its strong 
points, like the Teggart Forts which 
crown the commanding heights of the 
country, were turned over to the Arabs. 

Ben-Gurion was exhilarated by the 
task. Wearing battle dress and sur- 
rounded by the young soldiers like 
Yigael Yadin, Yigal Allon and Moshe 
Dayan, who have a rejuvenating effect 
on him, he directed operations, usually 
well though sometimes doubtfully—he 
ordered the costly and ineffective at- 
tack against the Arab Legion in Jeru- 
salem. Eventually he had the glory of 
winning the first Jewish campaign since 
Judas Maccabaeus 2000 years before. 

Egypt, Transjordan, Syria, Lebanon 
and Iraq attacked the new State of 
Israel, officially proclaimed on May 
14th, 1948, and were routed. Ben- 
Gurion finished the War of Independ- 
ence as Prime Minister, Minister of 
Defense and head of approximately 
fifty offices of the administration. 

I spent a short time in the office and 
map room of the Ministry of Defense 
at Hakirya in Tel Aviv. This carefully 
guarded area, where the later Sinai 
campaign against Egypt was planned, 
once belonged to the German Templars. 
Today it is a miniature Pentagon. Ben- 
Gurion’s office is small and unpreten- 
tious and contains a signed photograph 
of Guy Mollet, the former French 
prime minister with whom, at the time 
of Sinai, he had close contacts. The 
map room has the shuttered coolness of 
a Mediterranean villa. Normally, Ben- 
Gurion arrives at nine and works till 
one. He returns home to lunch and 
sleeps till four. Then he returns to the 
office and works as late as is necessary. 


In a courtry where every government 
official is*a commuter, Ben-Gurion is 
the most determined commuter of all. 
Jerusalem, he said, must be the capital 
despite any foreign diplomatic opposi- 
tion. Israel’s Parliament, the Knesset, 
is in the heart of the New City, a 
rifle shot from the border. It is here a 
tragedy unfolded in October of 1957. 

At 6:15 p.m. on Tuesday the 29th, the 
Knesset was discussing foreign policy. 
Suddenly, what seemed like a Jaffa 
orange was seen to be trundling in front 
of the chair of Moshe Shapiro, the 
Minister for Religious Affairs. A sec- 
ond later the grenade exploded and 
Shapiro, Ben-Gurion and three others 
were staggering with blood pumping 
from their wounds. Ben-Gurion was 
taken to an anteroom, where a doctor 
attended to him, and from there he in- 
sisted on walking to the car that took 
him to the Hadassah Hospital. 

The grenade was planted by a de- 
mented Jewish immigrant, Moshe Ben 
Yaakov Dueg. His parents wrote a 
stricken letter to the seventy-one-year- 
old Prime Minister. He replied, “1 know 
that you are as grieved as the rest of the 
people of Israel at the abominable and 
senseless crime your son committed 
yesterday. You are not to blame. You 
are living in the State of Israel, where 
justice reigns. I hope no harm will be- 
fall you and your other children. I hope 
that you will succeed in bringing up 
your children to good deeds and love 
of Israel.” 

The physical wounds which Ben- 
Gurion suffered were superficial com- 
pared with an agonizing experience that 
followed. As he lay in bed, still heavily 
bandaged, his young and devoted aide, 
Nehemiah Argov, committed suicide. 
He felt that he had failed to protect his 
master and friend. The horror which 
Ben-Gurion’s entourage felt at the new 
tragedy was matched by the pain of 
breaking the news to him, Eventually, 
Teddy Kollek, the head of the Prime 
Minister’s Private Office, took on him- 
self the task. He told him simply. The 
Prime Minister, like Saul before him, 
turned his face to the wall and wept. 

No great leader can afford to be sen- 
timental ; if he tarries over a private joy 
or grief, he is apt to be swept away by 
the public events which he should di- 
rect. Ben-Gurion isn’t a sentimentalist; 
he is a realist with a strong capacity for 
emotion. If he hadn’t been a realist, he 
would never have made the much criti- 
cized Reparations Settlement with Ger- 
many. But in 1952 when he emerged 
from his long interview with Konrad 
Adenauer in New York, both statesmen 
had tears in their eyes. Frederick the 
Great said of Maria Theresa, “She 
weeps and weeps and keeps on annex- 
ing.” That might well be a description 
of Ben-Gurion’s sensibility when it 
comes to looking after Israel’s interests. 

In facing reality, Ben-Gurion has to 
force himself to reject the instinctive 
mysticism of most Jews, himself in- 
cluded. He has an unswerving faith in 
the mission of the Jewish people; but 
that didn’t prevent him in May, 1960, 
from doing what in other contex{s might 
Continued on Page 130 
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Continued from Page 128 
be called debunking the Bible. To an 
audience of journalists in Tel Aviv, he 
said, “speaking as a journalist, not as a 
Prime Minister,” that from his study of 
Exodus he had come to the conclusion 
that only 600 Jews could have left 
Egypt and crossed the Sinai desert— 
not 600,000 as the Bible claims. When 
this rather bold claim earned him a mo- 
tion of censure from the rabbis in the 
Knesset, he replied that he had ex- 
pressed his opinion as a private citizen, 
and that censure motions should be re- 
served for his political views. 

With a combination of genuine inno- 
cence and a taste for drama—as if he 
always sees Israel on the stage of his- 
tory—Ben-Gurion likes to startle his 
world audience. So it was when he an- 
nounced to the Knesset the capture of 
Adolf Eichmann, the Nazi mass mur- 
derer. An endless queue of Ben-Gurions 
had shambled with their women and 
children into the gas chambers. And 
here was their personification—in the 
eyes of many Jews the instrument of 
God in the matter—announcing in the 
Jewish homeland that the author of the 
slaughter would be brought to justice! 

And yet Ben-Gurion is a modest 
man, unpretentious in his pleasures and 
direct in his sorrows. He doesn’t allow 
his personal feelings to interfere with 
his continuing struggle to build a model 
state based on the pioneering spirit, 
which he regards as the most exalted of 
Jewish values. He doesn’t want Israel 
to become just another Levantine state. 
He doesn’t want Israel to be merely a 
bolt hole for the immigrants who, after 
"1948, began to pour in from countries 
such as Iraq, the Yemen and Morocco, 
where Jews were at worst persecuted, 
at best ill at ease. He wants Israel to be 
a modern, self-reliant democracy, based 
on the parliamentary system of the 
West and having its foundations in the 
ethical system of the prophets and the 
revelation unfolding ever since. 

Ben-Gurion dislikes narrow ritual- 
ism—he once shocked the Knesset dur- 
ing a debate on pig breeding by saying 
that if the Lord had objected to pigs, 
He wouldn’t have led them into the Ark 
and landed them safely on Mount 
Ararat. His own son, Amos, a major in 
the British Army during the war, mar- 
ried Mary Callow, a non-Jewish Liver- 
pool girl who adopted the Jewish faith. 

Ben-Gurion’s whole life has been a 
protest against the narrow-mindedness 
and obscurantism of zealots who con- 
fuse bigotry with religion; zealots who 
protested, for example, against a mixed- 
bathing swimming pool in Jerusalem 
or the Billy Rose Garden of Sculpture 
(“Thou shalt not make graven images’’). 
But he is a profoundly religious man 
with a universalist outlook. He is not 
only a devoted student of the Bible; 
he has made a careful study of Oriental 
faiths, in particular of Buddhism. He 
rarely visits a synagogue, and then 
chiefly on ceremonial occasions. His 
Judaism is a whole system of life, an 
ethical and moral one, which is as posi- 
tive as he has found some aspects of 
extreme orthodox ritualism to be re- 
strictive. 
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Within the state, there are two oppos- 
ing political philosophies: Ben-Gurion’s, 
which wants to make Israel a wholly 
secular state; and the religious parties, 
which want the state to be theocratic. 
The system of voting in Israel is one of 
proportional representation, which as- 
sures the “‘theocrats” of representation 
in the government. Disdaining poli- 
tics—since they await the Messiah and 
regard Ben-Gurion merely as a Pre- 
tender—are the Neturei Karta, a fanat- 
ical sect of ultraorthodox Jews in Je- 
rusalem who have caused the Israeli 
authorities many a headache (and have, 
on occasion, been given broken heads 
from police truncheons in return). 

The Mea She’arim quarter of Jeru- 
salem, where these religious communities 
live, is scarcely 100 years old, yet it is 
like a palimpsest of Jewish history on 
which are inscribed the hopes and fears, 
the degradation and the beauty, the 
humiliation and the glory of a people 
who, at the fagot or the stake, in the 
concentration camp and the gas cham- 
ber, have never ceased to proclaim their 
faith in God. 

On Passover Day, I walked through 
the narrow streets with their closed 
Oriental booths to visit some of the 
many synagogues tucked away within 
the hundred gates of Mea She’arim. 
The Chassidim, with their dark eyes set 
in pale, bearded faces beneath wide fur 
hats, belonged to a strange 18th Cen- 
tury world in which the clock had 
stopped. They acknowledge only the 
leadership of their rabbi on earth, and 
surround him in the synagogue with an 
unqualified devotion and respect. The 
Chassidim, with memories of persecu- 
tion when the synagogue was the first 
target of their tormentors, pray with 
small, anguished, nervous gestures, 
occasionally glancing over their shoul- 
ders for the stone that follows the shat- 
tering of glass, while their children, 
with their skullcaps and earlocks— 
copies of their fathers—imitate the ap- 
prehensive movements. Their inherit- 
ance from man is one of fear, but with 
God they are on easier terms. They sing, 
they dance (men only, of course—the 
women are hidden in a latticed bal- 
cony), and chat and argue with the 

Lord in hymns of praise and complaint. 

When the synagogue service came to 
an end—one of those I attended—the 
Chassidim dispersed in groups, aloof 
and dignified in their black caftans and 
indifferent to the tourists who gawked 
at them. I stood aside to let an old 
Chassid pass. If you can imagine one of 
Rembrandt’s rabbis come to life, you 
will be able to visualize this old man 
with his enormous strahmel, his huge 
white beard, his long white stockings, 
his buckled shoes and his fine deep 
eyes. He walked along with 2 sublime 
expression, oblivious of the scene 
around him. He gesticulated slightly 
and spoke aloud to himself, absorbed 
in a world which had no relation to 
Ben-Gurion’s. 


But Ben-Gurion’s world is the guar- 
antor of the Chassid’s. Mea She’arim’s 
stone walls, which guard the quarter 
from Arab snipers in Jordan, were put 
up by Ben-Gurion’s government. 





The test of a government's virtue lies in 
the way it treats minorities. This is classi- 
cally true of Jewish minorities, and today 
it is true of the Arab minority in Israel. 
Every now and again President Nasser of 
Egypt fulminates against Ben-Gurion in 
the language of Radio Moscow, describing 
him as a stooge of imperialism and an op- 
pressor of the Arab minority. Yet para- 
doxically, men like Elath, Ben-Gurion and 
Abba Hushi, the mayor of Haifa, are 


Arabophiles. They try to establish good 
relations with the Arabs, help in their agri- 
culture and irrigation. Today Ben-Gurion’s 
sincerest wish is to make peace with the 
Arab states and to complete the integration 
of Israel’s Arabs as Israeli citizens. 

There are still unhealed wounds. Fami- 
lies were broken up by the Arab exodus in 
1948. Along the frontier, there is still mili- 
tary government and the Arabs have to 
report their movements: Nasser still main- 





tains a state of war against Israel. I called 
on an Arab leader-—a former member of ~ 
the Knesset—at his village home near the 
Jordan frontier, and asked his views of 
Ben-Gurion in relation to the Arabs. 

As we sat drinking tea and looking 
across his flower-filled terrace to the 
Jordanian hills, I asked how long he had 
lived in his village. 

““My family,” he replied in Hebrew, 
“has lived here for hundreds of years. 
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Some of them are now over there.”’’ He 
pointed to Jordan. “I am no longer in 
the Knesset because I think I can work 
for my people in other ways. Ben- 
Gurion believes in joint Arab-Jewish 
economic activities. | agree with him. 
We have here in our village two éx- 
amples—a factory for preserves with 
mixed Arab-Jewish capital and work- 
ers, and a clinic and maternity hos- 
pital built by the Israeli Government.” 

Late in the day I visited them both, 
and in the sudden dusk as the sun set 
behind the hills I glimpsed what the 
future of Arab-Jewish relations might 
be if the Ben-Gurion ideal were re- 
alized. In the factory, lit by Israel’s 
electric power, the safety instructions 
to the workers were in Hebrew and 
Arabic. In the clinic, a solemn young 
Jewish nurse engaged on her first job 
(and rather lonely she seemed, far 
from home) showed me with pride the 
general wards but excluded me from 
the maternity ward. | offered the hope 
to my Arab host that his general wards 
would remain empty and his maternity 
ward full, and left the village loaded 
with gifts of preserves. 

Ben-Gurion’s good will to the Arabs 
is an expression of his general philos- 
ophy. He doesn’t subscribe to the cyn- 
ical view that the Jews want a state of 
their own in order to have the right to 
be as bad as anyone else. Like a Greek 
philosopher-king, he -wants his sub- 
jects to pursue virtue. | asked Ben- 
Gurion about crime in Israel. The 


Prime Minister sighed and said, “We 
have too many criminals—too many 
prostitutes. ...” 

With the influx of immigrants, none 
of whom had any other test than to 
prove he is a Jew, it was inevitable that, 
as one Israeli put it to me, “in the crime 
line there is a bit of everything.” 

The most shattering phenomenon to 
Israelis of Western origin was the ap- 
pearance of Jewish prostitutes from 
North Africa. There is an anecdote in 
Israel—probably apocryphal—that 
Paula Ben-Gurion, hearing the lamen- 
table story of prostitution in Israel, 
went to Jerusalem to see for herself. 
After a day anda night of investigation, 
she returned, radiant, to her husband. 
“It’s all right, Ben-Gurion,” she assured 
him, “‘I didn’t find one prostitute from 
the Second Aliya (pioneering immi- 
grants of 1920).” 

Ben-Gurion is not a puritan, despite 
his model family life and his personal 
austerity. But he has a distaste for 
libertinism. He wants the people to be 
gay and happy; but he’d rather the 
gaiety found expression in the hora, the 
traditional Israeli dance, than in rock 
*n’ roll. Although one of his pet hatreds 
is television, and there has been a 
powerful lobby promoting its cause, 
Ben-Gurion has had no difficulty in 
using the economic argument to place 
it low on the nation’s shopping list. 

The Prime Minister dislikes any 
mechanical apparatus which super- 
sedes nature. He dislikes microphones 
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and never uses a dictating machine— 
indeed, he rarely dictates; he writes his 
letters and articles in longhand, which 
is then transcribed by his secretary. (It 
is perhaps fortunate that he doesn’t 
dictate, since part of his personal en- 
dowment is a testy temper.) 

Some politicians create their “im- 
age”’ as a work of art. Exaggerated 
hats, flamboyant mustaches, bouton- 
nieres, rumbling voices—those are the 
stock in trade of politicians who want 
to impress their personality, with the 
help of the cartoonists, on the public. 
And, in certain circumstances, it is 
right that this should be so. The leader 
must be identifiable; General Patton 
summed it up when he said that if nec- 
essary he would wear a scarlet cape and 
carry a spear, But the Ben-Gurion per- 
sonality and image are not artificial; 
ihey are the authentic expression of the 
man. The open-necked shirt is the daily 
off-duty garb of the men from the kib- 
butzim. Ben-Gurion looks and feels ill 
at ease in the morning coat and striped 
trousers which he calls his working 
clothes. The idea of projecting himself 
as a “character” is wholly alien to his 
concept of himself. Indeed, he has a 
general indifference to the publicity 
hunting which affects even the most 
eminent politicians. 

When, for example, he attends a con- 
ference in London and slips off to Ox- 
ford to visit Blackwell’s, the famous 
University booksellers, it is a genuine 
escape. Perched on top of a ladder, he 





doesn’t arrange for a battery of press 
photographers to commemorate the 
scene for posterity or at least the next 
election. Ben-Gurion visits booksellers 
because he likes books; he used to 
browse among books in Charing Cross 
Road, London, long before he was 
Prime Minister of Israel. During his 
first visit to New York, from 1915 to 
1918, the centerpiece of his barely 
furnished room was a large English 
dictionary. 

In politics, as in private life, a man’s 
merit lies not merely in what he has 
done for himself and others in his own 
time but in the enduring legacy he 
leaves behind. Ben-Gurion’s critics 
charge him with having his finger in 
too many pies and with having a greed 
for power that denies others the chance 
of learning the machinery of govern- 
ment. The second charge is, I believe, 
wholly false. On the contrary, the 
Prime Minister is passionately eager to 
leave behind him cadres of specialists 
who will provide the basis of Israel’s 
future expansion. That is how the 
Israeli air force, navy and merchant 
marine came into being; that is why the 
studies at the Weizmann Institute of 
Science at Rehovot, the Haifa Technion 
and the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem are both theoretical and applied. 
Thousands of scientists are occupied 
with the study of nuclear energy, the use 
of solar heat, the desalination of sea 
water, the survey and development of 

Continued on Page 135 
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Continued from Page 133 

the Negev’s mineral deposits. And 
wherever there is a convention of 
teachers or students, whether the sub- 
ject is science, archaeology or the 
Bible, there you will see Ben-Gurion, 
a small but commanding figure, prais- 
ing, encouraging and advising, serene, 
prophetic and embattled. 

Of all the statesmen in modern his- 
tory, Ben-Gurion resembles no on€ as 
much as that other David—David 
Lloyd George, Britain’s Prime Minis- 
ter during the First World War. David. 
Lloyd George was a Welshman, a 
citizen of a country almost exactly the 
size of Israel. He, too, was a student of 
the Bible, and enriched his speeches 
with references to the heroes and 
prophets of the Old Testament. He, 
too, was a man of peace who found 
himself invested with great power in 
order to lead a people at war. His lash- 
ing tongue roused many bitter enemies. 
And in his last years, when he retired 
to Churt, he became a model farmer. 

In an age when elderly statesmen 
seem to govern with an indestructible 
vitality, Ben-Gurion, even if he were to 
retire tomorrow to the dangerous quiet 
of Sde Boker, will already be known to 
history as one who in his seventies led 
the victorious Sinaicampaign, which has 
enabled Israel to sleep in peace at night. 
He would not claim that his country’s 
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achievement is anything less than a co- 
operative effort. Although he opposes 
Weizmann’s gradualism, Ben-Gurion never 
fails to pay tribute to the wisdom of this 
great Zionist leader and of his colleague 
Nahum Sokolow. At his side he has also as 
Foreign Secretary that remarkable woman 
Golda Meir, who combines a masculine 
mind with a feminine disposition. Nor does 
he in any way minimize the debt Israel 
owes to the support of Jewry outside. 


Nevertheless, the Prime Minister of 
Israel makes it clear that, just as a citizen 
of Israei is a citizen of no other country, so 
Jews elsewhere have their own citizenship 
and have no right to interfere with Israel’s 
internal administration. Ben-Gurion’s ideal 
has been to build a Judaea capable of tak- 
ing its historic place in the tradition which 
made it, with Greece and Rome, the 
cradle of Western civilization. 

As I traveled through Israel, I saw in 


poignant canyons or on lonely hilltops 
the memorials of what that ideal has cost 
in blood and mourning. On the way 
to the Negev, I passed the monument 
to the Giv’ati Brigade, which routed the 
Egyptians in 1948: “O passer-by on thy 
way to the Negev—remember us!” It is 
the cry which goes out to modern Israel 
from the reclaimed swamps and sand and 
stones. It is the cry, of the pioneers who 


say, ““Remember us!” THE END 
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Q Fish-Finder® thermometer, $2.50 


“Chippendale” solid mahogany barometer, $275.00 R Desk thermometer, clear plastic & brass, $1.98 


“Consul” barometer, gray or brown, $9.95 S Dial roast meat thermometer, $3.98 


“Commodore” marine barometer, chrome, $9.95 
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D “Statesman” solid mahogany barometer, $25.00 
E 

F 

G T “Navigator” compass for car or boat, $6.95 
H 


“Eldorado” dial window thermometer, $3.50 U Marine compass. Chrome; illuminated, $17.95 


“Ashton” hygrometer-thermometer, $2.75 V_ Forecaster-Altimeter, for car, $12.50 


“Suburban” indoor-outdoor thermometer, $11.95 W Lapel compass, for hunters, $3.75 
Indoor-outdoor max-min thermometer, $19.95 X Pocket compass, for outdoorsmen, $1.95 


Y Fisherman's barometer tells when to fish, $8.95 
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GOoob READING 


Under this heading have appeared excerpts from /iterary classics. Starting this month we present longer selections, usually from unpublished books, that may well become classics 


A ZOO IN 
MY LUGGAGE 


by Gerald Durrell 








































@ This is the chronicle of a trip my wife, Jacquie, and I 

made to Bafut, a mountain kingdom in the British 

Cameroons, about 200 miles north of Victoria, in West 

. Africa. With us went Bob, my assistant, and Sophie, my 

long-suffering secretary. Our reason for going there was, 

to say the least, a trifle unusual. We wanted, quite sim- 

ply, to collect our own zoo. This may need some ex- 

planation. Since the end of World War II, I had been 

organizing expeditions to various parts of the world to 

collect wild animals for various zoological gardens. Bit- 

ter experience over the years had taught me that the most 

heartbreaking part of any collecting trip is at the end 

when you had to part with the animals. After six months 

with an animal, being mother, father, food provider and 

protector to it, you found that you had built up a very 

real friendship with it. The creature trusted you and, 

more important, behaved naturally when you were 

around. Then, just when this relationship should have 

started to bear fruit, when you should be in a unique 

position to study the animal’s habits and behavior, you 

were forced to part with it. There was only one answer— 

to have a zoo of my own. Then I could bring my animals 

back knowing what sort of treatment they were going to 

receive (a thing which I could not, unfortunately, be sure 

7 4 about with some other zoos), and secure in the knowl- 

edge that I could go on studying them to my heart’s con- 

tent. The zoo, of course, would have to be open to the 
public, a sort of self-supporting laboratory. 

There was another and, to my mind, more urgent 
reason for creating a zoo. I, like many other people, have 
been worried by the fact that year by year, all over the 
world, various species of animal life are being exter- 
minated in their wild state, due directly or indirectly to 
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1. DeJUR DEKON-SR — the most compact 
35mm automatic diaphragm single lens 
reflex ever made. Features comparable 
with cameras selling up to $169—cross- 
coupled Seikosha shutter, speeds from 1 
sec. to 1/500’sec. plus bulb; coated f/2.8 
Similar 50mm color-corrected lens; rapid- 
wind film advance. Auxiliary lenses avail- 
able.. $89.50. Eveready leather carrying 
case (packed with camera) $14.95. 


2. DeJUR-PETRI PENTA V, the finest DeJUR 
35mm—a professional single lens refle 

Extremely sharp /2.0 Orixkor 7-element 
coated, color-corrected jens; speeds from 
¥2 to 1/4000 sec. plus bulb; fully auto 
matic diaphragm, instant-return mirror 
interchangeable lenses; full line of ac- 
cessories available. $169.50. Eveready 
leather carrying case (packed with cam- 
era) $15.50. 


3. DeJUR-PETRI EBN. Never a worry about 
exposure; the automatic electric eye does 
it all. 50mm Orikkor f/1.9 lens; green- 
tinted viewfinder window for restful focus- 
ing; automatic parallax compensation. A 
luxury. camera in every detail but price 
only $99.95! Eveready leather carrying 
case (packed with camera) $12.50. 


4. DeJUR-PETRI G.0.M. A standout view- 
finder “35” in the under-$100 range 
Sharp f/1.9 Orikkor coated, color-corrected 
lens; shutter speeds to 1/500 see.; illum- 
inated, green-tinted viewfinder for better 
composition; coupled rangefinder. Only 
$69.95. Eveready leather carrying case 
(packed with camera) $12.50. 


5. DeJUR-PETRI COMPACT. Unique “half- 
size” negatives give up to 72 pictures 
color.or black and white—on each standard 
36-exposure film! Color-corrected, coated 
£/2.8 Orrikor lens; green-tinted. focusing 
and viewing system; speeds to 1/250 
sec.; unique trigger-matic film advance for 
rapid action sequences. Just $36.00! 
Soft. leather pouch and carrying strap 
packed with camera) $5.00. 


When you want to “create” a great shot 
you want a 35mm...and DeJUR 
has one for every budget 


Each DeJUR 35mm camera is a top value in 
its class. Each reflects the highest quality in 
the photographic art. Each is made espe- 
cially for those who want to be creative in 
their picture taking . . . who want a camera 
that can perform perfectly indoors as well as 
outdoors, winter as well as summer 

that’s versatile enough to give them the kind 


of picture whose quality they can predeter- 
mine. 

There is a DeJUR 35mm for every need... 
every pocketbook. Check them here; then see 
them at your nearest DeJUR franchised 
dealer. You can be shoot- 
ing those “great” pictures DedUR 


tomorrow with your DeJUR! 


DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION, Photographic Division, 45-01 Northern Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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the interference of mankind. While 
many worthy groups are tackling this 
problem, there are a great number of 
animal species that are not receiving 
adequate protection. To me theextirpa- 
tion of an animal species is criminal. 
Zoological gardens the world over 
should establish breeding colonies of 
such rare and threatened species. I had, 
for many years, wanted to start a zoo 
with just such an object and now 
seemed the ideal moment. 

Of course, any normal person smitten 
with such an ambition would have got 
the zoo first and the animals next. But 
I rarely achieve what I want by tack- 
ling it in a logical fashion. So, naturally, 
I went and got the animals first and 
then set about the task of finding my 
zoo—which explains why I had a zoo 
in my luggage. . .. 

From my seat on the bougainvillaea- 
enshrouded veranda I could look out 
over the blue and glittering waters of 
the Bay of Victoria, a bay dotted with 
innumerable tiny, forest-encrusted is- 
lands. The sweat was running down my 
back and the beer by my side was rapidly 
getting warm. I was back ini West Africa. 

Dragging my attention‘away from a 
large, orange-headed lizard on the ver- 
anda rail, I turned to my task of com- 
posing a letter. I had written: 


The Fon of Bafut 
Fon’s Palace 
Bafut, 

Bemenda Division, 
British Cameroons. 


I took a sip of beer and scowled at 
my letter: for a number of reasons, it 
was difficult to compose. 

The Fon of Bafut was a rich, clever 
and charming potentate who ruled a 
grassland kingdom of approximately 
1700 square miles. Eight years previ- 
ously I had spent several months in his 
country collecting the strange and rare 
creatures that inhabit it. The Fon was 
a delightful host, and we had many 
fantastic parties, for he was a great 
believer in enjoying life. 1 had marveled 
at his alcoholic intake, his immense 
energy, and his humor, and when I 
returned to England I portrayed him 
in a book. I had tried to show him as 
a shrewd and kindly man with a love 
of music, dancing, drinking and other 
things that make life pleasant. 

Now I wanted to revisit him in his 
remote and beautiful kingdom and re- 
new our friendship, but I was worried. 
I had realized—too late—that the por- 
trait I had drawn of him was perhaps 
open to misconstruction. The Fon 
might have thought I had represented 
him as a senile alcoholic who spent his 
time carousing amid a bevy of wives. 
So, it was with trepidation that I sat 
down to ask if I would be welcome in 
his kingdom. I sighed and started: 


My dear friend, 

As you may have heard I have re- 
turned to the Cameroons in order to 
catch more animals to take back to 
my country. As you will remember 
when I was last here I came up to 
your country and caught most of my 
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best animals there. Also we had 
a very good time together. 
Now I have returned with my 
wife and I would like her to 
meet you and see your beautiful 
country. May we come up to 
Bafut and stay with you while 
we catch our animals? I would 
like to stay once more in your 
rest house, as I did last time, 
if you will let me. Perhaps you 
would let me know ? 
Yours sincerely, 
Gerald Durrell 


I sent this missive off by mes- 
senger with two bottles of whisky 
which he was given strict instruc- 
tions not to drink on the way. 
After a week, the messenger re- 
turned and drew a letter from his 
tattered khaki shorts. I ripped 
open the envelope hastily and 
spread the letter on the table, 
where Jacquie and I craned over it. 


Fon’s Palace 
Bafut, Bemenda, 
My good friend, 

Yours dated 23rd received 
with great pleasure. | was more 
than pleased when I read the 
letter sent to me by you, in the 
Cameroons again. 

I will be looking for you at 
any time you come here. How 
long you think to remain with 
me here, no objection. My rest 
house is ever ready for you at 
any time you arrive here. 

Please pass my sincere greet- 
ings to your wife and tell her 
that I shall have a good chat 
with her when she comes here. 

Yours truly, 
Fon of Bafut 


On the way to Bafut we stopped 
over several days in Mamfe, which 
is the highest navigable point of 
the Cross River; and from here 
we made a side trip into the rain 
Eshobi, where | had 
collected creatures before. Old 
friends—hunters—came to us 
when word of our arrival got 
around, and soon we had a female 
black-footed baby mongoose we 


forest of 


named Ticky, two monkeys, a 
squirrel anda bushbaby,(Euoticus 
elegantulus), or the needle-clawed 
lemur. The mongoose was very 
rare, but even so it was not so 
rare as the bush baby. 

The bush baby has a neat gre 
face with huge ears folded back 
like fans against the sides of its 
head ; and enormous golden eyes; 
and large, human-looking hands 
with long, slender bony fingers. 
Each of the except for the 
forefinger, is tipped with a small 
flat nail, while the forefinger 
possesses a curved claw that 
seems thoroughly out of place on 
such a human-looking hand. 

We decided to leave Bob and 
Sophie in Mamfe a little longer 
to try to obtain some more rain- 
forest animals. With the help of 


Phillip, our cook, who walked like a soldier 
but had never worn a uniform, and Lasissi, 
our tall, buck-toothed driver, Jacquie and | 
loaded our animals into the lorry and set 
out for Bafut. Phillip sat in the back, with 
the cages, the rest of us in the cab. 

The journey from Mamfe to the high- 
lands was long and tedious; but it never 


failed to fascinate us. To begin with, the 
road runs through a thick forest in the valley 
where Mamfe lies. The lorry bumped its 
way between gigantic trees festooned with 
creepers and lianas, from which flew small 
flocks of hornbills, honking wildly, or pairs 
of touracos, jade green with magenta wings. 
On the dead trees along the red road, 


orange, blue and black lizards vied with the 
pygmy kingfishers over the spiders, locusts 
and other succulent titbits they found among 
the purple-and-white convoivulus flowers. 
In each smali valley was a stream spanned 
by a wooden bridge, and as the lorry roared 
across, clouds of butterflies arose from the 
banks, swirling briefly round the hood. 
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After a couple of hours the road started 
to climb, at first almost imperceptibly, 
in a series of great swinging loops 
through the forest; then as we climbed 
higher, the forest gave way here and 
there to patches of grassland, bleached 
white by the sun. 

Gradually, the forest dropped away 
and the grassland took its place. The 
gay lizards ran sun-drunk across the 
road, and flocks of minute finches 
drifted in front of us, their crimson 
feathering making them look like show- 
ers of sparks from some gigantic bon- 
fire. The lorry roared and shuddered, 
steam blowing from the radiator as, 
with a final violent effort, it reached the 
top of the escarpment. Behind lay the 
Mamfe forest in myriad shades of 
green, and before us was the grassland, 
hundreds of miles of rolling mountains 
lying in folds to the farthest dim hori- 
zons, gold and green, stroked by cloud 
shadows, remote and beautiful in the 
sun. Lasissi brought lorry to a 
shuddering halt that made the red dust 
swirl about us. He smiled the wide, 
happy smile of a man who has accom- 
plished something worth doing. 

“Why we stop?” I asked. 

“I go pee,” he said frankly and dis- 
appeared into the tall grass. 

Jacquie and I uncoiled ourselves from 
the red-hot interior of the cab and 
walked to the back of the lorry to see 
how our creatures were faring. Phillip, 
seated stiff and upright on a tarpaulin, 
turned to us a face made bright red 
with dust. His soft felt hat, which had 
been a delicate pearl gray when we 
started, was also bright red. He sneezed 
violently into a green handkerchief, and 
surveyed me reproachfully. 

“Dust too much, sah,” he roared at 
me, in case the fact had escaped my 
observation. As Jacquie and I were 
almost as dusty, I was not inclined to 
be sympathetic. 

“How are the animals?”’ I asked. 

“°E well, sah. But dis bushhog, sah, 
’e get strong head too much.” 

“Why, what the matter with it?” 

“°E done tief dis ma pillow,” said 
Phillip indignantly. 

I peered into the cage of Ticky, the 
black-footed mongoose. She had whiled 
away the tedium of the journey by 
pushing her paw through the bars and 
quietly stealing the small pillow which 
was part of our noble cook’s bedding. 
She was sitting on the remains, looking 
very pleased with herself, surrounded 
by drifts of feathers. 

“Never mind,” I said consolingly, 
“Tl buy you a new one. But you go 
watch your other things, eh? Sometime 
she tief them as well.” 

“Yes, sah, I go watch um,” said 
Phillip, casting a black look at Ticky. 

So we drove on toward Bafut, through 
the green, gold and white grassland un- 
der a blue sky veined with wisps of 
wind-woven white cloud. Everything in 
this landscape seemed to be the work 
of the wind. The great outcrops of gray 
rocks were carved by the wind into fan- 
tastic shapes; the long grass was curved 
into waves by it; the small trees had 
been bent by it. And the whole land- 
scape throbbed and sang with the wind. 
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As the end of the day approached, 
the sky became pale gold. Then, as the 
sun sank behind the farthest rim of 
mountains, the world was enveloped in 
the cool green twilight, and in the dusk 
the lorry roared round the last bend 
and drew up at the hub of Bafut, the 
compound of the Fon. To the left lay 
the vast courtyard, and behind it the 
huts in which lived the Fon’s wives and 
children. Dominating them all was the 
great hut in which dwelt the spirit of his 
father, a hut that loomed like a mon- 
strous time-blackened beehive against 
the jade night sky. To the right of the 
road, perched on top of a tall bank, was 
the Fon’s rest house, resembling a two- 
story Italian villa, stone-built and with a 
tiled roof. Shoe-box-shaped, both lower 
and upper stories were surrounded by 
wide verandas, festooned with pink and 
brick-red bougainvillaea. 

Tiredly we climbed out of the lorry 
and supervised the installation of the 
animals on the upper veranda. Then the 
rest of the equipment was unloaded 
and, while we attempted to wash some 
of the red dust off our bodies, Phillip 
seized the remains of his bedding, his 
box of cooking utensils and food and 
marched off to the kitchen quarters, like 
a military patrol going to quell an in- 
surrection. By the time we had fed the 
animals he had reappeared with an 
astonishingly good meal and, after eat- 
ing it, we fell into bed and slept like the 
dead. 

The next morning, in the cool dawn 
light, we went to pay our respects to 
our host, the Fon. We made our way 
across the great courtyard, and through 
the maze of alleyways formed by the 
huts of his wives, Presently, we found 
ourselves in a small courtyard shaded 
by an immense guava tree, and there 
was the Fon’s stone-and-tile villa— 
small, neat, with a wide veranda along 
one side. And there at the top of the 
steps was my friend the Fon of Bafut. 

He stood there, tall and slender, 
wearing a plain white robe embroidered 
with blue. On his head was a small skull- 
cap in the same colors. His face was 
split by the joyous, mischievous grin I 
knew so well and he was holding out an 
enormous slender hand in greeting. 

“My friend, Iseeya,”’ I called, hurry- 
ing up the stairs. 

“Welcome, welcome .'. . you done 
come... welcome,”’ he exclaimed, seiz- 
ing my hand in his huge palm and drap- 
ing a long arm round my shoulders 
affectionately. 

“You well, my friend?” I asked, 
peering up into his face. 

“I well, I well,” he said, grinning. 

It seemed to me to be an understate- 
ment: he looked positively blooming. 
He had been in his seventies when I had 
last met him, eight years before, and he 
appeared to have weathered the inter- 
vening years better than I had. I intro- 
duced Jacquie, and was quietly amused 
by the contrast. The Fon, six feet three 
inches, and appearing taller because of 
his robes, towered beamingly over 
Jacquie’s five feet one inch, and her 
hand was as lost as a child’s would 
have been in the depths of his great 
dusky paw. 
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“Come, we go for inside,” he said 
and, seizing our hands, led us into his 
villa. 

The interior was as I remembered it, 
a cool, pleasant room with leopard 
skins on the floor, and wooden sofas, 
beautifully carved, piled high with cush- 
ions. 

We sat down, and one of the Fon’s 
wives came forward carrying a tray 
with glasses and drinks on it. The Fon 
splashed Scotch into three glasses with 
a liberal hand, and passed them round, 
beaming at us. I surveyed the four 
inches of neat spirit in the bottom of 
my glass and sighed. I could see that 
the Fon had not, in my absence, joined 
the Temperance movement. 

“Chirri-Ho!”’ said the Fon, and 
downed half the contents of his glass at 
a gulp. Jacquie and I sipped ours more 
sedately. 

“My friend,” I said, “I happy too 
much I see you again.” 

“Wah! Happy?” said the Fon. “I get 
happy for see you. When dey done tell 
me you come for Cameroon again I get 
happy too much.” 

I sipped my drink cautiously. “Some 
man done tell me you angry for me be- 
cause | done write dat book about 
happy time we have before,”’ I said, “‘so 
I fear for come back to Bafut.” 

The Fon scowled. ““Which kind of 
man tell you dis?” he inquired furiously. 

“Some European.” 

‘Ah! European,” said the Fon, shrug- 
ging, as if surprised that I should be- 


lieve anything told me by a white per- 
son. “‘Na* lies dis.” 

“Good,” I said, greatly relieved. “If 
I think you get angry for me my heart 
no go be happy.” 

“No, no, I no get angry for you,” 
said the Fon, splashing another large 
measure of Scotch into my glass before 
I could stop him. “Dis book you done 
write . . . | like um foine . . . you done 
make my name go for all de world . . . 
every kind of people ’e know my 
name . . . na foine ting dis.” 

Once again I had underestimated the 
Fon’s abilities. He had realized that any 
publicity is better than none. “Look 
um,” he went on, “plenty people come 
here for Bafut, all different people, dey 
all show me dis your book ’e get my 
name for inside . . . na foine ting dis.” 

“Yes, na fine thing,” | agreed, rather 
shaken. I had had no idea that I had 
made the Fon into a literary lion. 

“Dat time I done go for Nigeria,” he 
said, holding the bottle of Scotch up to 
the light pensively. ‘Dat time I done go 
for Lagos to meet dat Queen woman, 
all dis European dere ‘e get dis your 
book. Plenty people dey ask me for 
write dis ma name for inside dis your 
book.” 

I gazed at him open-mouthed; the 
idea of the Fon’s sitting in Lagos auto- 
graphing copies of my book rendered 
me speechless. 


*Na has several meanings such as, in this case, 


“now.” And, “Is it?’’, thus: na beef dis? i.c., is this an 
animal? “It is,” thus: na fine beef dis, i.e., this is a 
fine animal. 
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“Did you like the Queen?” asked 
Jacquie. 

“Wah! Like? I like um too much. Na 
foine woman dat. Na small, small 
woman, same same for you. But ’e get 
power, time no dere.* Wah! Dat 
woman get power plenty.” 

“Did you like Nigeria?” I asked. 

“I no like,” said the Fon firmly, “*’e 
hot too much. Sun, sun, sun, | shweat, 
I shweat. But dis Queen woman she get 
plenty power . . . she walker walker she 
never shweat. Na foine woman dis.” 
He chuckled reminiscently, and absent- 
mindedly poured us all another drink. 
“I done give dis Queen,” he went on, 
“dis teeth for elephant. You savvy 
um?” 

“Yes, 1 savvy,” | said, remember- 
ing the magnificent carved tusk the 
Cameroons had presented to Her Maj- 
esty, Queen Elizabeth 

“I done give dis teeth for all dis peo- 
ple of Cameroon,” he explained. “Dis 
Queen she sit for some chair an’ I go 
softly softly for give her dis teeth. She 
take um. Den all dis European dere 
dey say it no be good ting for show 
your backside for dis Queen woman, so 
all de people walker walker backwards. 
| walker walker backwards. Wah! Na 
step dere, eh? I de fear I de fall,.but I 
walker walker softly andI never fall.” 
He chuckled until his eyes filled with 
tears. “Nigeria no be good place.” he 
said, “hot too much . | shweat.” 


*Time no dere means, loosely, such an occasion was 


never equaled 


At the mention of sweat his eyes 
fastened on the whisky bottle and I rose 
hurriedly and said we ought to be go- 
ing, as we had a lot of unpacking to do. 
The Fon walked out into the sunlit 
courtyard with us and, holding our 
hands, peered earnestly into our faces. 

“For evening time you go come 
back,” he said, ““we go drink, eh?” 

“Yes, for evening time we go come,” 
I assured him. 

He beamed down at Jacquie. “For 
evening time I go show you what kind 
of happy time we get for Bafut.” 

“Good,” said Jacquie, smiling 
bravely. 

The Fon waved his hands in elegant 
dismissal, and then turned and made 
his way into his villa while we trudged 
back to the rest house. 

“1 don’t think I could face any break- 
fast after that Scotch,” said Jacquie. 

“That wasn’t drinking,” I protested. 
‘That was just a sort of mild apéritif to 
start the day. You wait until tonight.” 

“Tonight I shan’t drink; [Il leave it 
to you two,” said Jacquie firmly. “I 
shall have one drink and that’s all.” 

After breakfast, while attending to 
the animals, I glanced over the veranda 
rail and noticed a small group of men 
approaching. When they drew nearer I 
saw that each was carrying either a 
raffia bag, or a calabash with the neck 
stuffed with green leaves. I could hardly 
believe that they were bringing animals 
as soon as this, for generally it takes 
up to a week for the news to get around. 
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But as I watched them they started to 
climb the long flight of steps up to the 
veranda, chattering and laughing. When 
they reached the top step they fell silent and 
carefully laid their offerings on the floor. 

““Iseeya, my friends,” I said 

“Morning, Masa,” they chorused, grin- 
ning. 

““Na whatee all dis ting?” 

“Na beef, sah,”’ they chorused. All crea- 


tures are called “beef.” 


“But how you savvy I come for buy 
beef?” I asked. 

“Eh, Masa, de Fon ’e done tell us,” said 
one of the hunters. 

“Good Lord, if the Fon’s been spread- 
ing the news before we arrived we'll be 
inundated,” said Jacquie. 

“We're pretty well inundated now,” | 
said, surveying the containers at my feet, 
“and we haven't even unpacked the cages 
yet. Oh well, I suppose we'll manage. Let’s 


see what they’ve goc.”* I bent down, picked 
up a raffia bag, and held it aloft. 

“Which man bring dis?” I asked. 

“Na me, sah.” 

““Na whatee dere?” 


“Na squill-lill, sah.” 

“What,” inquired Jacquie, as I started 
to unravel the strings, “is a squill-lill?” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea,” | replied. 

“Well, hadn’t you better ask? For all 
you know it might be a cobra.” 
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“Yes, that’s a point,” I agreed, 
pausing. 

I turned to the hunter who was 
watching me anxiously. “Na whatee 
dis beef squill-lill?”’ 

“Na small beef, sah.” 

“‘Na bad beef? °E go chop man?” 

“No, sah. Dis squill-lill small, sah.” 

Fortified with this knowledge I 
opened the bag and peered into its 
depths. At the bottom, squirming and 
twitching in a nest of grass, lay a tiny 
squirrel some three and a half inches 
long. It couldn’t have been more than 
a few days old, for it was still blind. I 
lifted it out carefully and it lay in my 
hand making faint squeaking noises, 
its pink mouth open, its minute paws 
pushing against my fingers. 

“Well,” I said, “it will be hell to 
feed. The only reason | can see for try- 
ing is because it’s a baby black-eared 
squirrel and they’re quite rare.” 

“Oh, it'll be all right,” said Jacquie 

timistically. “It’s strong;and that’s 
half the battle.” 

I sighed. I remembered the innu- 
merable baby squirrels | had struggled 
with in various parts of the world, and 
how each one had seemed more bent 
on self-destruction than the last. I 
turned to the hunter. 

“Dis beef, my friend. Na fine beef 
dis, I like um too much. But ’e be 
picken,* eh? Sometime ‘e go die-o, 
eh?” 

**Yes, sah,” 
gloomily. 

“So | go pay you two two shillings 
now, and I go give you book. You go 
come back for two week time, eh, and 
if dis picken ‘e alive | go pay you five 
five shilling more, eh?” 

“Yes, sah,” said the hunter grinning 
delightedly. | paid him the two shillings 
and wrote out a promissory note for 
the other five shillings, and watched 
him tuck it carefully into his sarong. 

“You no go lose um,” I said, “if you 
lose um I no pay.” 

“No, Masa, I no go lose um,” he 
assured me, grinning. 

“You know, it’s the most beautiful 
color,” said Jacquie, peering at the 
squirrel in her cupped hands. The 
diminutive head was bright orange, 
with a neat black rim behind each ear, 
as though its mother had not washed it 
properly. Its body was brindled green 
on the back and pale yellow on the 
tummy, while the ridiculous tail was 
darkish green above and flame orange 
below 

“What shall I call it?” asked Jac- 
quie. 

“Call it what the hunter called it: 
Squill-lill Small,” I suggested, and so 
Squill-lill Small she became, later ab- 
breviated to Small. 

Meantime I had been untying an- 
other basket, without asking what it 
contained. So, when I opened it, a small 
ratlike face appeared, bit me sharply on 
the finger, uttered a piercing shriek of 
rage and disappeared into the basket 
again. 

“What on earth was that?’ asked 
Jacquie, as I sucked my finger and 


agreed jhe hunter 


*Picken means baby, either human or animal. 
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Continued from Page 144 
cursed, while all the hunters chorused, 
“Sorry, sah, sorry, sah,” as though 
they had been collectively responsible 
for my stupidity. 

“That fiendish little darling is a 
pygmy mongoose,” I said. “For their 
size they’re probably the fiercest crea- 
tures in Bafut, and they’ve got the most 
penetrating scream of any small animal 
I know, except a marmoset.” 

“What are we going to keep it in?” 

“We'll have to unpack another cage. 
I'll leave it in the bag until I’ve dealt 
with the rest of the stuff,” I said, care- 
fully tying the bag up again. 

“It’s nice to have two different spe- 
cies of mongoose,” said Jacquie. 

“Yes,” I agreed, sucking my finger, 
“delightful.” 

The rest of the containers yielded 
nothing more exciting than three com- 
mon toads, a small green leaf viper, and 
four weaver birds which I did not 
want. So, having disposed of them and 
the hunters, I turned my attention to 
the task of housing the pygmy mon- 
goose. One of the worst mistakes on a 
collecting trip is to be unprepared with 
cages. I had been caught like this on 
my first expedition, so now I always take 
along some collapsible cages. I erected 
one of these, filled it with banana leaves 
and eased the pygmy mongoose into it 
without getting bitten. It stood in the 
center of the cage, regarding me with 
small, bright eyes, one dainty paw held 
up, and proceeded to utter shriek upon 
shriek until our ears throbbed. The 
noise was sO penetrating that it was 
painful and, in desperation, | threw a 
lump of meat into the cage. The pygmy 
mongoose leaped On it, shook it vigor- 
ously to make sure it was dead, and car- 
ried it off triumphantly to a corner 
where it settled down to eat. It still con- 
tinued to shriek at us, but the sounds 
now were mercifully muffled by the 
food. I placed the cage next to the one 
occupied by Ticky, the black-footed 
mongoose, and sat down to watch. 

At a casual glance you would not 
think the two animals were even re- 
motely related. The black-footed mon- 
goose, although still only a baby, 
measured some two feet in length and 
stood about eight inches high. She had 
a blunt, doglike face with dark, round 
and somewhat protuberant eyes. Her 
body, head and tail were a creamy- 
white while her slender legs were a rich 
brown that was almost black. She was 
sinuous and svelte, and reminded me 
of a creamy-skinned Parisienne belle- 
amie wearing only black silk stock- 
ings. In contrast, the pygmy mongoose 
looked anything but Parisienne. It 
measured, including tail, some ten 
inches in length. It had a tiny, sharply 
pointed face with a small, circular pink 
nose and small, ' glittering sherry- 
colored eyes. Its fur, which was rather 
long and thick, was a deep chocolate 
brown with faint tinges of ginger. 

Ticky, who was very much the grande 
dame, peered at the newcomer with 
something akin to horror on her face, 
watching it fascinated as the pygmy 
mongoose shrieked over its hunk of 
meat. Ticky was a fastidious feeder and 
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would never have dreamed of behaving 
in this uncouth way, yelling and scream- 
ing with her mouth full and generally 
carrying on as though she had never 
had a square meal in her life. She 
watched the pygmy for a moment or so 
and then gave a sniff of scorn, turned 
round and round elegantly two or three 
times and then lay down and went to 
sleep. The pygmy, undeterred by this 
comment on its behavior, continued 
to champ and shrill over the remnants 
of its food. When the last morsel had 
been gulped down, and the ground 
carefully inspected for any bits it might 
have overlooked, it sat down, scratched 
itself, curled up and went to sleep too. 

After dinner we armed ourselves 
with a bottle of whisky and an abun- 
dant supply of cigarettes and, taking 
our pressure lamp, went to the Fon’s 
house. The air was warm and drowsy, 
full of the scents of wood smoke and 
sun-baked earth. Crickets triiled in the 
grass, and in the shadowy fruit trees 
of the Fon’s courtyard we could hear 
the fruit bats honking and flapping 
their wings. In the courtyard a group 
of the Fon’s children were standing in a 
circle clapping hands and chanting in a 
game, and in the distance a small drum 
throbbed like an irregular heartbeat. 
We made our way through the maze of 
wives’ huts, each lit by the red glow of 
a cooking fire, each redolent with the 
smell of roasting yams, frying plantain, 
stewing meat or the pungent smell of 
dried salt fish. The Fon, looming large 
in the gloom, was waiting on his steps. 

“Welcome, welcome,” he said, beam- 
ing, “come, we go for inside.” 

“I done bring some whisky for make 
our heart happy,” I said, as we entered 
the house. 

“Wah! Good, good,” said the Fon, 
chuckling, “dis whisky na foine ting 
for make man happy.”’ He was wearing 
a wonderful scarlet-and-yellow robe 
that glowed like a tiger skin in the soft 
lamplight, and on one slender wrist 
was a thick, beautifully carved ivory 
bracelet. We sat down and waited in 
silence while the ritual of pouring the 
first drink was observed. Then, when 
each of us was clutching half a tumbler 
of neat whisky the Fon turned to 
us, giving his wide, mischievous grin. 
“Chirri-Ho!”’ he said, raising his glass, 
“tonight we go have happy time.” And 
so began what we were to refer to later 
as The Evening of the Hangover. 

As the level in the whisky bottle fell, 
and the subject of the Fon’s trip to 
Nigeria once again was exhausted, he 
inquired of Jacquie, “You like musica?” 

“Yes,” said Jacquie, “very much.” 

The Fon beamed at her. “You re- 
member dis my musica?” he asked me. 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“You done write about dis my 
musica inside dis your book, eh?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“You like we go show dis your wife 
what kind of dance we get for Bafut?” 
he inquired, pointing a long forefinger 
at me. 

“Yes, I like too much.” 

“Foine, foine . . . come, we go for 
dancing house,” he said, rising to his 
feet majestically and stifling a belch 


with one slender hand. Two of his wives, 
who had been sitting quietly in the back- 
ground, rushed forward and seized the 
tray of drinks and scuttled ahead of us as 
the Fon led us across the compound to- 
ward his dancing house. 

This was a great, square building, not 
unlike the average village hall, but with an 
earth floor and only a few very small win- 
dows. At one end of the building was a 
line of wicker armchairs which constituted 


a sort of royal enclosure, and on the wall 
above these were framed photographs of 
various members of the royal family. As 
we entered the dancing hall the assembled 
wives, about forty or fifty of them, uttered 
the usual greeting, a strange, shrill ulula- 
tion, caused by yelling loudly and clapping 
their hands rapidly over their mouths at 
the same time. The noise was deafening. 

All the petty councilors, there in their 
brilliant robes, clapped their hands as well 


and added to the turmoil. Nearly deafened 
by this greeting, Jacquie and I were in- 
stalled in two chairs, one on each side of 
the Fon, the table of drinks was placed in 
front of us; and the Fon, leaning back in 
his chair, surveyed us with a wide grin. 

““Now we go have happy time,”’ he said 
and poured out half a tumbler of Scotch 
each from a virgin bottle that had just 
been broached. 

“Chirri-Ho,” said the Fon. 
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“Chin-chin,” I said absentmindedly. 
“‘Na whatee dat?” inquired the Fon. 
“Chin-chin?” 

“Yes, yes, dis one.” 

“It's something you say when you 
drink.” 

"Na same same for Chirri-Ho?” 

“Yes, same same.” 

The Fon sat silent for a moment, his 
lips moving, obviously comparing the 
merits of the Then he 
raised his glass again. “‘Shin-shin,” he 
said. 

“Chirri-Ho!” I responded, and the 
Fon lay back in his chair and went off 
into a paroxysm of mirth. 

By now the band had arrived. It con- 
sisted of four youths and two of the 
Fon’s wives:and the instruments were 
three drums, two flutes and a calabash 
filled with dried maize that made a 
noise like a marimba. They organized 
in the corner of the dancing house, and 
then gave a few experimental rolls on 
the drums, watching the Fon expect- 
antly, The Fon barked an order and 
two of his wives placed a small table in 
the center of the dance floor and put a 
pressure lamp on it. The drums gave an- 
other roll. 

“My friend,” said the Fon, “you re- 
member when you done come for 
Bafut before you done teach me Euro- 
pean dance, eh?” 

*“2¥es,” 1 said, “I remember.” Eight 
years had passed. I had supposed the 
Fon had forgotten it. 

“I go show you,” said the Fon, his 
eyes gleaming. He barked out another 
order and about twenty of his wives 
shuffled out onto the dance floor and 
formed a circle round the table, each 
holding firmly to the waist of the one 
in front. Then they assumed a strange, 
crouching position, rather like runners 
at the start of a race, and waited. 

The Fon lifted a large hand and the 
band launched itself with enthusiasm 
into a Bafut tune that had the unmis- 
takable conga rhythm. The Fon’s wives, 
still in their strange crouching position, 
proceeded to circle round the lamp, 
kicking their black legs out on the sixth 
beat, their brows furrowed with con- 
centration. The effect was delightful. 

“My friend,” I said, touched by the 
demonstration, “dis na fine ting.” 

“Wonderful,” agreed Jacquie. 

The Fon turned to Jacquie, chuck- 
ling. “Dis man your husband ’e get 
plenty power . . . we dance, we dance, 
we drink . . . wah! We done have happy 
time.”” The band came to an uneven 
halt and the Fon’s wives, smiling shyly 
at our clapping, raised themselves 
from their crouching position and re- 
turned to their places along the wall. 
The Fon barked an order and a large 
calabash of palm wine was distributed 
among the dancers, each receiving her 
share poured into her cupped hands, 
Stimulated by this sight the Fon filled 
all our glasses again. 

“I no get power now,” I said, “I be 
old man.”’ 

“No, no, my friend,” said the Fon, 
laughing. “I be old. You be young.” 

“You look more young now den 
other time I come to Bafut,” I said, and 
[ meant it. 


two toasts. 
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Jacquie said, “That’s because you’ve 
got plenty wives.” 

“Wah! No,” said the Fon, shocked. 
“Dis ma wives tire me too much.” He 
glared moodily at the females and sipped 
his drink. “Dey humbug me too much.” 

“*My husband says I humbug him,” said 
Jacquie. 


BEGIN 


“Your husband catch lucky. ’E only get 
one wife, I get plenty,” said the Fon, “‘an’ 
dey humbug me time no dere.” 

“But wives are very useful,” said Jacquie. 

The Fon regarded her skeptically. 

“If you don’t have wives you can’t have 
babies . . . men can’t have babies,” said 


Jacquie practically. 








The Fon was so overcome with mirth 
at this remark I thought he might have 
a stroke. He lay back in his chair and 
laughed until he cried. 

“You get another dance here for Bafut 
I like too much,” I said to him, “dis 
one where you dance with dat beer-beer 
for horse.” 











“Ah, yes, yes, | savvy um,” said the 
Fon, ‘dat one where we go dance with dis 
tail for horshe.”’ 

“Sometime, my friend, you go show dis 
dance for my wife?” 

“Yes, yes,” he said. He gave an order 
and a wife scuttled out of the dancing 
hall. The Fon smiled at Jacquie. “Small 


time dey go bring dis tail for horshe,”’ he 
said. 

Presently the wife returned carrying a 
large bundle of white, silky horse tails, each 
about two feet long, fixed in beautifully 
made handles woven of leather thongs. 
The Fon’s tail was a particularly long and 
luxuriant one, and the thongs that had 
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been used to make the handle were dyed 
blue, red and gold. The Fon swished it ex- 
perimentally through the air with languid, 
graceful movements and the hair rippled 
and floated like a cloud of smoke before 
him. Some twenty of the Fon’s wives, each 
armed with her switch, went onto the floor 
and formed a circle. The Fon walked over 


2 4 


and stood in the center of the circle; 
he gave a wave of his horse tail, the 
band struck up, and the dance was on. 

Of all the Bafut dances this horse- 
tail dance was undoubtedly the most 
sensuous and beautiful. The rhythm 
was peculiar, the smal! drums keeping 
up a sharp, staccato beat, while be- 
neath them the big drums rumbled and 
muttered and the bamboo flutes 
squeaked and twittered with a tune 
that seemed to have nothing to do with 
the drums and yet merged with it per- 
fectly. To this tune the Fon’s wives 
gyrated slowly round in a clockwise 
direction, their feet performing minute 
but formalized steps, while they waved 
the horse tails gently to and fro before 
their faces. The Fon, meanwhile, 
danced round the inside of the circle in 
a counterclockwise direction, bob- 
bing, stamping and twisting in a curi- 
ously stiff way, while, with incredibly 
supple wrist movements, he kept his 
horse tail weaving through the air in 
lovely, complicated movements. The 
effect was almost indescribable: one 
minute the dancers resembled a bed of 
white seaweed, rippled by sea move- 
ment, and thenext the Fon would stamp 
and twist, stiff-legged, like some strange 
bird with white plumes, absorbed in a 
ritual dance of courtship among his 
circle of hens. Watching this slow 
pavan and the graceful movements of 
the tails had a curious sort of hypnotic 
effect, so that even when the dance 
ended with a roll of drums you could 
still see the white tails weaving and 
merging before your eyes. 

The Fon moved gracefully toward us, 
twirling his horse tail, and sank into 
his seat. He beamed breathlessly at 
Jacquie. “You like dis ma dance?” 

“It was beautiful,” she said. “‘I liked 
it very much.” 

“Good, good,” said the Fon, well 
pleased. He leaned forward and in- 
spected the whisky bottle hopefully, 
but it was empty. I refrained from 
mentioning that I had some over at 
the rest house. He surveyed the bottle 
gloomily. “Whisky done finish,” he 
pointed out. 

“Yes,” I said unhelpfully. 

“Well,” said the Fon, undaunted, 
“we go drink gin.” 

My heart sank, for I had hoped that 
we could now move on to something 
innocuous like beer to quell the effects 
of so much neat alcohol. The Fon 
roared at one of his wives and she ran 
off and soon reappeared with a bottle 
of gin and one of bitters. The Fon’s 
idea of gin drinking was to pour about 
half a tumblerful and then color it a 
deep brown with bitters. The result was 
guaranteed to slay an elephant. Jacquie, 
on seeing this cocktail the Fon con- 
cocted, hastily begged to be excused, 
saying that she couldn’t drink gin, on 
doctor’s orders. The Fon, theugh ob- 
viously having the lowest possible 
opinion of a medical man who would 
Suggest such a thing, accepted with 
good grace. 

The band started up again, in a fox- 
trot tempo and everyone poured onto 
the floor and started to dance, singly 


and in couples. Jacquie and I got up 
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and did a swift fox trot, the Fon roaring 
encouragement and his wives hooting 
with pleasure. 

**Foine, foine,” shouted the Fon as 
we swept past. 

“Thank you, my friend,” I shouted 
back, steering Jacquie carefully through 
what looked like a flower bed of coun- 
cilors in their multicolored robes. 

“I do wish you wouldn’t tread on my 
feet,” said Jacquie plaintively. 

“Sorry. My compass bearings are 
never at their best at this hour of night.” 
“So I notice,” said Jacquie acidly. 

“Why don’t you dance with the 
Fon?” I inquired. 

“I thought of it. Is it right for a mere 
woman to ask him?’ 

“I think he’d be tickled pink. Ask 
him for the next one.” 

*“What can we dance?” 

“Teach him something he can add 
to his Latin-American repertoire,” I 
said. “‘How about a rumba?” 

“T think a samba would be easier to 
learn at this hour of night,” said 
Jacquie. So, when the dance ended we 
made our way back to where the Fon 
was sitting, topping up my glass. 

“My friend,” I said, ““you remember 
dis European dance I teach you when I 
come for Bafut before?” 

“Yes, yes, na foine one,” he replied. 

“Well, my wife like to dance with 
you and teach you other European 
dance. You agree?” 

“Wah!” bellowed the Fon in delight, 
“foine, foine. Dis your wife go teach 


me. Foine, foine, I agree.” Eventually 
we discovered a tune that the band 
could play that had a vague samba 
rhythm and Jacquie and the Fon rose 
to their feet while everyone in the 
room watched breathlessly. 

The contrast between the Fon’s six- 
foot-three and Jacquie’s five-foot-one 
made me choke over my drink. Jacquie 
showed him the simple, basic steps of 
the samba, and to my surprise the Fon 
mastered them rapidly. Then he seized 
Jacquie in his arms and they were off. 
As he clasped Jacquie to his bosom she 
was almost completely hidden by his 
flowing robes, and at some points in 
the dance you could not see her at 
all—-and it looked as though the Fon, 
having mysteriously grown another 
pair of feet, was dancing round by 
himself. There was something else 
about the dance that struck me as 
curious, but I could not think what it 
was for some time. Then I suddenly 
realized that Jacquie was leading the 
Fon. They sambaed past, both grin- 
ning at me, obviously hugely enjoying 
themselves. 

“You dance fine, my friend,” I 
shouted, “‘my wife done teach you fine.” 

“Yes, yes,” roared the Fon over the 
top of Jacquie’s head, “‘na foine dance 
dis. Your wife good wife for me.” 
Eventually, after half an hour’s danc- 
ing, they returned to their chairs, hot 
and exhausted. The Fon took a large 
gulp of neat gin to restore himself, and 
then leaned close to me. “Dis your wife 
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na foine,” he said in a hoarse whisper, 
presumably thinking that praise might 
turn Jacquie’s head, “‘she dance foine. 
She done teach me foine. I go give her 
mimbo . . . special mimbo I go give 
her.” 

I turned to Jacquie who, unaware of 
her fate, was sitting fanning herself. 
“You've certainly made a hit with our 
host,”’ I said. 

““He’s a dear old boy,” said Jacquie, 
“and he dances awfully well. Did you 
see how he picked up that samba in 
next to no time?” 

““Yes,”’ I said, “and he was so de- 
lighted with your teaching that he’s 
going to reward you.” 

Jacquie looked at me suspiciously. 
“How?” she asked. 

“You're to receive a calabash of 
special mimbo—palm wine.” 

“Oh, God,” said Jacquie in horror, 
‘I can’t stand the stuff.” 

“Never mind. Take a glass, taste it, 
tell him it’s the finest you’ve ever had, 
and then ask if he will allow you to 
share it with his wives.” 

Five calabashes were brought, and 
the Fon tasted them all before deciding 
which was the best vintage. Then a glass 
was filled and passed to Jacquie. Sum- 
moning up all her social graces she 
took a mouthful, rolled it round her 
mouth, swallowed and allowed a look 
of intense satisfaction to appear on her 
face. 

“This is very fine mimbo,” she pro- 
claimed in delighted astonishment, with 


the air of one who has just been pre- 
sented with a glass of Napoleon brandy. 
The Fon beamed. Jacquie took another 
sip as he watched her closely. An even 
more delighted expression appeared on 
her face. ‘‘This is the best mimbo I’ve 
ever tasted,” said Jacquie. 

“Ha! Good!” said the Fon, de- 
lighted. “‘Dis na foine mimbo!” 

“Will you let your wives drink with 
me?” asked Jacquie. 

“Yes, yes,” said the Fon with a 
lordly wave of his hand, and so the 
wives shuffled forward, grinning shyly, 
and Jacquie hastily poured the remains 
of the mimbo into their pink palms. 

At this point, the level of the gin 
bottle having fallen alarmingly, I sud- 
denly glanced at my watch and saw, 
with horror, that in two and a half 
hours it would be dawn. So, pleading 
heavy work on the morrow, I broke up 
the party. 

The Fon insisted on accompanying 
us to the foot of the steps that led up 
to the rest house, preceded by the band. 
Here he embraced us fondly. 

“Good night, my friend,” he said, 
shaking my hand. 

“Good night,” I replied, “thank you. 
You give us happy time.” 

“Yes,” said Jacquie, “thank you very 
much.” 

“Wah!” said the Fon, patting her on 
the head, ‘“‘we done dance foine. You 
be good wife for me, eh?” 

We watched him as he wended his 
way across the great courtyard, tall and 
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graceful in his robes, the boy trotting 
beside him carrying the lamp that cast a 
pool of golden light about him. They dis- 
appeared into the tangle of huts, and the 
twittering of the flutes and the bang of the 
drums became fainter and died away, until 
all we could hear were the calls of crickets 
and tree frogs and the faint honking cries 
of the fruit bats. Somewhere in the dis- 
tance the first cock crowed, sleepily, as we 
crept under our mosquito nets. 


My good friend, 
Good morning to you all 

Your note to me received and contents 
well understood. 

I am a beat relief from that cough but 
not much. 

I agree for you to hire my Land- Rover as 
from today on weekly payments. I will also 
want to bring to your notice that the Land- 
Rover will be under your charge as from 
today, but any time I am called for a meet- 
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ing at N’dop, Bemenda or elsewhere, or any 
urgent matter, I shall inform you to allow 
me the moter for the day. 
Your good friend, 
Fon of Bafut 


As soon as Bob and Sophie had joined 
us in Bafut we set about organizing our 
ever-growing collection. The great, shady 
veranda that ran round the upstairs rooms 
of the Fon’s rest house was divided into 
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three sections: one for reptiles, one for 
birds and one for mammals. Thus, each 
of us had a section to look after and, 
whoever finished first, would lend a 
hand to somebody else. First thing in 
the morning we would wander along 
the veranda in our pajamas carefully 
looking at each animal to make sure it 
was all right. Only by this day-to-day 
routine of careful watching can you get 
to know your animals so well that the 
slightest sign of illness becomes ap- 
parent. Then we would clean and feed 
all the delicate animals that could not 
wait (such as the sunbirds who had tc 
have their nectar as soon as it was 
light, and the baby creatures that needed 
their early-morning bottles) and then 
we would pause for breakfast. During 
the meal we compared notes on our 
charges, a conversation to put any nor- 
mal mortal off his food. It was con- 
cerned mainly with the elimination of 
our creatures for, with wild animals, 
either diarrhea or constipation can in- 
dicate whether you are feeding them cor- 
rectly; either also can be the first (and 
sometimes only) symptom of an illness. 
On any collecting trip the simplest 
part of the job is usually acquiring the 
animals. As soon as the local people 
discover that you are willing to buy live 
wild creatures, animals come pouring 
in; 90 per cent, of course, are the com- 
moner species, but an occasional rarity 
appears. If you want really rare animals 
you have to go out for them yourself. 
The really difficult part is keeping 
your animals once you have them. 
Your chief problem with a newly 
caught animal is teaching it to exist in 
close proximity to a creature it regards 
as its worst enemy: man. And this first 
great barrier can be broken down only 
with patience and kindness. Month 
after month an animal may snarl every 
time you approach its cage, until you 
begin to despair of ever winning its 
confidence. Then, one day, it will trot 
forward and take food from your hand. 
At such moments you feel that all the 
waiting in the world was justified. 
Feeding, of course,.is one of your 
main problems. Not only must you 
know what each species eats in the wild 
state, but you must work out suitable 
substitutes if the natural food is un- 
available, and then teach your specimen 
to eat it. Also, you have to cater to in- 
dividual tastes, which vary enormously. 
I have known a rodent that refused all 
normal rodent food—such as fruit, 
bread, vegetables—and lived for three 
days on spaghetti. I once had five mon- 
keys of the same age and species; two 
had a passion for hard-boiled eggs, 
while the other three would scream in 
fear if you introduced such a fearsome 
object into their cage. All five adored 
oranges, but four would carefully peel 
their fruit and throw away the skin, 
while the fifth would peel his orange 
just as carefully and then throw away 
the orange and eat the peel. When you 
have several hundred creatures all dis- 
playing such curious characteristics you 
are sometimes driven nearly mad en- 
deavoring to satisfy their desires, and 
so keep them healthy and happy. 
Continued on Page 154 
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Continued from Page 152 

Of all the irritating and frustrating tasks 
you have to undertake during a collecting 
trip, the hand-rearing of baby animals is 
undoubtedly the worst. To begin with they 
are generally incredibly stupid over taking 
a bottle, and you must struggle with them 
in a sea of lukewarm milk. Secondly, they 
must be kept warm, especially at night, 
which means you have to get up several 
times to replenish hot-water bottles—un- 


less you take the babies to bed with you, 
which is generally the answer. Thirdly, all 
baby animals have extremely delicate stom- 
achs and so you have to watch them like 
a hawk to make sure the milk is not too 
rich or too weak, for the former can cause 
intestinal troubles which may lead to ne- 
phritis, which will probably kill them, and 
the latter can lead to loss of weight and 
condition, which exposes the animal to a 
variety of complications that could be fatal. 


Contrary to my gloomy prognostica- 
tions, the baby black-eared squirrel, Squill- 
lill Small, proved an exemplary baby. 
During the day Small lay twitching in a 
bed of cotton balanced on a hot-water 
bottle in the bottom of a deep biscuit tin, 
and at night the tin was placed by our 
beds under the rays of an infrared heater. 
Almost immediately Small displayed a will 
of her own. For such a tiny animal she 
could produce an extraordinary volume of 
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noise, her cry being a loud and rapid 
series of chucks that sounded like a 
cheap alarm clock going off. Within 
the first twenty-four hours she learned 
at what times to expect her feedings 
and if we were five minutes late she 
would trill and chuck incessantly until 
fed. Then came the great day when 
Small’s eyes opened for the first time 
and she could take a look at her foster 
parents and the world in general. This, 
however, presented a new problem. 
That day we had rather dawdled over 
our own lunch and, I regret to say, 
had forgotten all about her. Suddenly 
I heard a faint scuffling behind me 
and, turning round, I saw Small squat- 
ting in the doorway looking extremely 
indignant. As soon as she saw us she 
went off like an alarm clock and, 
scurrying across the floor, hauled her- 
self, panting, up Jacquie’s chair and 
then to her shoulder, where she sat 
flicking her tail and shouting indig- 
nantly into Jacquie’s ear. Now this, for 
a baby squirrel whose eyes had just 
opened, was quite a feat. She had 
climbed out of her tin, found her way 
through our bedroom (piled high with 
camera equipment and other gear), 
made her way the full length of the ve- 
randa, running the gantlet of cages 
filled with potentially dangerous beasts, 
and eventually located us—presumably 
by sound—in the dining room. She had 
covered some seventy yards of un- 
known territory to tell us she was hun- 
gry. Needless to say, she got the praise 
that was her due and—more important 
from her point of view—her lunch. 
From that day she grew rapidly and 
soon developed into one of the lovelies 
squirrels I have ever seen. Her orange 
head and neat, black-rimmed ears nicely 
set off her large dark eyes, and her fat 
body developed a rich moss-green tinge 
against which the two lines of white 
spots that decorated her sides stood out 
like cat’s eyes in your headlight beams 
on a dark road. But it was her tail that 
was her best feature. Long and thick, 
green above and vivid orange below, it 
was a beautiful sight. She loved to sit 
with it curved over her back, the tip 
actually hanging over her nose, and 
flick it gently, causing an undulating 
movement that made the whole thing 
look like a candle flame in a draft. 
Even when she was quite grown up, 
Small slept in her biscuit tin by our bed. 
She would awake early in the morning 
and, uttering her loud cry, she would 
leap from the tin onto one of our beds 
and crawl under the bedclothes. Hav- 
ing spent ten minutes or so investigat- 
ing our semicomatose bodies, she would 
jump to the floor and go on an expedi- 
tion to the veranda. She would fre- 
quently return with some treasure she 
had found, such as a bit of rotten ba- 
nana, or a dry leaf, or a bougainvillaea 
bloom, and store it somewhere in our 
beds, getting most indignant if we 
hurled the offering out onto the floor. 
This went on for months, and then I 
decided that Small must be caged like 


‘ the rest of the animals, for | awoke one 


morning in excruciating agony to find 
her stuffing a peanut into my ear. 
Continued on Page 156 
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* s.ipper 1M YOUR STORE, WRITE: DANIEL GREEN COMPANY, DOLGEVILLE. NEW YoRK 
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Continued from Page 154 cate that they were semitransparent 
Having found such a delicacy, she and, presumably to protect them, she 
obviously thought that simply to cache could fold them back against the sides 
it in my bed was not safe enough, and of her head like the furled sails of a 
there was my ear providing an ideal yacht. Her ears were essential to her, 
hiding place. for the slightest sound would cause 
Bug-eyes, the needle-clawed lemur them to turn toward it, like radar. 
we had captured near Eshobi, was an- Now, I had noticed that she spent a lot 
other baby, although she was weaned‘ of time cleaning and rubbing her ears 
when we got her. She had become tame with her hands, but on this morning I 
in a very short time and rapidly became watched the whole process from start 
one of our favorites. For her size she _ to finish and was considerably startled 
had enormous hands and feet, with by what | saw. To begin with, she sat 
long, attenuated fingers, and to see her ona branch staring dreamily into space 
dancing around her cage on her hind and daintily cleaned her tail, parting 
legs, her immense hands held up as __ the hair carefully and making sure there 
though in horror, her eyes almost pop- were no snags or tangles, reminding me 
ping out of her head as she pursued a__ ofa little girl plaiting her hair. Then she 
moth or butterfly we had introduced, putone of her outsize, puppetlike hands 
was a delightfully comic sight. Once she beneath her and deposited in the palm 
caught it she would clasp it tightly in a drop of urine. Then, with an air of 
her pink hand and regard it with a concentration, she rubbed her hands 
wide-eyed stare as ifamazed thatsucha together and then proceeded to anoint 
creature should suddenly appear inthe her ears with the urine, like a man 
palm of her hand. Then she would rubbing tonic into his hair. Then she 
stuff it into her mouth and sit there rubbed another drop over the soles of 
with what appeared to be a fluttering her feet and the palms of her hands, 
mustache, over which her huge eyes while I watched in amazement. 
peered in astonishment. I watched her three days in succes- 
It was Bug-eyes who first showed me __ sion before I was convinced | was not 
an extraordinary habit that bush babies imagining things, for this seemed one 
have, a habit which, to my shame, had _ of the weirdest animal habits | had ever 
never noticed before, though I had kept encountered. | can only conclude that 
innumerable bush babies. | was watch- the reason for it was this: the skin of 
ing her one morning when she had _ the ears was so thin that, unless it was 
popped out of her nesting box for a kept moistened, it must get dry and 
quick wash and brush up, anda feed of — crack, which could have been fatal for an 
mealworms. Her large ears were so del- animal that relied so much on hearing. 
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The Cordial 
festure... 


Garnier offers 23 different 

taste-tempting cordials—all the popular varieties—mints, 

cacaos, fruit liqueurs, and fruit-flavored brandies. Garnier Liqueurs 
are made in America in accordance with P. Gafnier’s original 
French formulas. LET THIS SEAL BE YOUR GUIDE TO QUALITY. 
54-96 PROOFS — PRODUCT OF U. S. A. JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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On her feet and hands, the moisture 
provided an additional advantage. The 
soles of her feet and the palms of 
her hands were slightly cupped, some- 
what like the suction cups on the toes 
of a tree frog. Now, moistened, these 
vacuum cups became twice as efficient. 
' Later, when we obtained a number of 
Demidoff’s bush babies (the smallest of 
the tribe—the size of a large mouse), I 
noticed that they all had this habit. 
This is the best part of a collecting trip; 
close daily contact with the animals al- 
lows you to observe, learn and record. 
We kept detailed notes on our obser- 
vations. 


Many of the local people had never 
seen some of the creatures we had ac- 
quired, and they asked for permission 
to look .ound. One day the head- 
master of the local mission school 
asked if he could bring his entire school 
of two hundred-odd boys to see the 
collection. I was glad to agree, for | feel 
that showing live animals arouses peo- 
ple’s interest in their local fauna and 
its preservation, On the appointed date, 
the boys came marching down the road 
in a double column, shepherded by 
five masters. Divided into groups of 
twenty, the boys behaved in a model 
fashion ; there was no pushing or shov- 
ing, no skylarking. They went from 
cage to cage, absorbed and fascinated, 
uttering amazed cries of “Wah!” at 
each new wonder and snapping their 
fingers in delight. Finally, when the 


last group had been led round, the 
headmaster gathered all the boys at the 
bottom of the steps and then turned to 
me, beaming. 

“Sir,” he said, “we are very grateful 
to you for allowing us to see your 
zoological collections. May I ask if you 
would be kind enough to answer some 
of the boys’ questions?” 

“Yes, with pleasure,” I said, stand- 
ing on the steps above the crowd, 

“Boys,” roared the headmaster, 
“Mr. Durrell has kindly said he will 
answer any questions. Now who has 
a question?” The sea of black faces 
below me screwed themselves up in 
thought, tongues protruded, toes wig- 
gled in the dust. Then, slowly at first, 
but with increasing speed as they lost 
their embarrassment, they shot ques- 
tions at me, all of which were extremely 
sensible. There was, I noticed, one 
small boy in the front of the crowd 
who had, throughout the proceedings, 
fixed me with a basilisk eye. His brow 
was furrowed with concentration, and 
he stood stiffly at attention. At last, 
when the supply of questions started to 
peter out, he suddenly summoned up 
his courage and shot his hand up. 

“Yes, Uano, what is your question?” 
asked the headmaster, smiling fondly. 

The boy took a deep breath and 
then fired his question at me rapidly. 
“Please sah, can Mr. Durrell tell us why 
he take so many photographs of the 
Fon’s wives?” 


Continued on Page 198 
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“The new Rover 3-Litre is 
probably the most luxuri- 
ous ‘small’ car inthe world. 
The Rover has been de- 
signed for quiet, long life 
and driving ease. The im- 
maculate leather and wal- 
nut interior reflects the 
British company’s policy 
of using only the best mate- 
rial, where it shows and 
where it does not, as well. 
The Rover shares twenty- 
odd points of mechanical 
similarity with the Rolls- 
Royce, and every knowl- 
edgeable tester who drivesa 
Rover inevitably compares 
it with that make. It’s one 


of the world’s great cars.”’ 
KEN PURDY 


THE ROVER 3-LITRE SEDAN IS AVAILABLE WITH 
FULLY AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION OR 4-SPEED 
MANUAL GEAR BOX WITH OVERORIVE. EUROPEAN 
DELIVERY AVAILABLE ON FOUR MONTHS’ NOTICE 


i 
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Since the introduction of the first Rover car in 1904, many prominent British families have owned no 
other make. The reasons for this loyalty are perhaps not superficially apparent; only by driving a Rover 
can one begin to appreciate the Rover’s remarkable silence, smoothness and comfort, and the general feel- 
ing of well-being that this car traditionally imparts. To acquaint you with the many satisfactions of Rover 
ownership, your Rover dealer or Rover branch office will be happy to make arrangements for a Rover car 
to be placed at your disposal for a suitable trial period. 
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THE ROVER MOTOR COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA LIMITED, 36-12 37th St., Long Island City 1, New York / 373 Shaw Road, S. San Franciseo, Cal. 
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Paradise Found... 


The Resort Islands of the 


Bahamas 


F you’re looking for the good life, the bountiful 
I isles of the Bahamas are world enough. 

This remarkable archipelago begins just across 
the Gulf Stream from America’s southeastern coast. 
It’s a breathtaking expanse of more than 70,000 
square miles of crystal-clear seas, studded with 
countless beach-ringed islands and cays—each one 
a pocket paradise. 

You set your own happy pace amid such benevo- 
lent surroundings. Time is an expendable dimension. 
Whether you’re planning a picnic landing in a 
pirate’s cove, or an evening of gaiety in a smart 
hotel, you feel a sense of freedom from the nagging 
of tyrannical timepieces. Even the calendar is con- 
siderate. It’s summer the year around. 

Life here is favoured, too, with unusual sounds in 
perfect accompaniment to the delights of the eye. 

ee The rustle of. palm fronds as you relax 
under a Wedgwood sky. 

a ENS Lilting Bahamian speech, filling the native 
market place or coming softly across the harbour. 

er ee The clip-clop of your carriage horse.as you 
draw up to a candlelit terrace for dinner. 

hake as The moving beat of calypso and goombay, 


sensuous one moment, hilarious the next. 


There’s keen sport. The fishing is great. Yachting’s 
the national sport. And the clarity of the sea, and 
brilliance of its underwater gardens, can’t be topped 
anywhere this side of the South Seas. 


Remarkably, this low-pressure Eden is so close at 
hand—a two and a half hour flight from New York, 
or only 50 minutes from Florida. A week-end’s 
cruise from Manhattan or just an overnight voyage 
from Miami. 


Luxury resort hotels combine with smart clubs 
and modest guest houses in providing a wide choice 
of accommodations for any Bahamian holiday. 
Nassau, the capital, is at once cosmopolitan and 
sophisticated without loss of centuries-old charm. 
In the nearby Out Islands informality is the key 
Why not enjoy both? First stop at Nassau, then head 
for the neighbouring resort islands. Names to pick 
from: Abaco, Andros, Bimini, Eleuthera, Exuma 
Cays, Grand Bahama, Harbour Island. You'll be wel- 


comed warmly. In fact, you'll never want to go home. 


' Your Travel Agent knows. He’s an expert on the 
charms of the Bahamas. See him for all arrangements. 
Or, for additional information, please write Dept. AV, 
Nassau, Bahamas, Development Board, 608 First 
National Bank Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Bay Street, Nassau Case: Devboard 


Orrices: Miami + New York + Chicago « Dallas « Los Angeles « Toronto « London, England 


BY SEA: From New York, Holiday Cruises, Dec. 23 and 30. Weekly 
sailings Saturdays, 4 P.M. thereafter, M.S. ITALIA, Home 
Lines, 42 Broadway, New York 4. From Miami, Mondays and 
Fridays, S.S. BAHAMA STAR, Eastern Shipping Corp., 

A winter's day in Hope Town, wees 

Abaco, one of the tranquil resort 

islands surrounding Nassau. Photo- 


graphed by John Lewis Stage. 


BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (24% hours); Miami 
(50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service 
from Toronto and Montreal. 
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THE BONNEVILLE SPORTS COUPE FOR 1961 


The wel/-ordered Pontiac for 67 


trims width outside the wheels for better balance 


Balance is the big factor in pleasant, comfortable travel ! 


It's achieved by distributing as much weight as possible directly between the wheels. 
Pontiac '61 has more of its weight between the wheels than any other car. 


You have the feeling of sitting erect even when swinging around curves and corners. 


If you travel a lot... or just want to enjoy your travel a lot more... try new Wide-Track 


at any of our fine Pontiac dealers. pontiac motor DIVISION » GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION THE ONLY WIDE-TRACK CAR 


PONTIAC ©67—/ts all Pontiac! on a new Wide-Track! 








HE ANTIC ARTS 


® This is the story of the highest-paid actor in the world. 
His professional name is Cantinflas, and he is known to 
most North Americans only through one film, Around the 
World in Eighty Days, in which he played Passepartout, 
manservant to Phileas Fogg. Cantinflas has just made an- 
other North American motion picture, Pepe, to be released 
this month. It is a Technicolor spectacle-comedy with 
thirty-five, count ’em, thirty-five stars. Two movies do not 
a household word make, but in Latin-American show 
business Cantinflas is the greatest attraction since money. 

This year, in Mexico alone, the country of which he is 
the most moving and gallant symbol, Cantinflas the clown 
will be seen in innumerable films in 2600 theaters on 35-mm. 
projectors and in 1800 theaters, mobile and stationary, on 
16-mm. projectors. They have been playing steadily for 
nineteen years and they will play as long as prints can be 
made from negatives or lavenders, perhaps fifty years more. 

Cantinflas started his career in tent shows. By 1940 he 
had become box office. He quit the tent shows and made 
his debut in Mexico City at the Folies Theater. Then he 
was hired by Santiago Reachi and Jacques Gelman to 
make advertising shorts for General Motors and Kelvina- 
tor, who were Reachi clients. To their pop-eyed surprise 
they discovered that instead of struggling to place films in 
movie houses free, they were being paid for them by com- 
peting exhibitors. They and Cantinflas formed Posa Films 
and began to make full-length entertainment films star- 
ring Cantinflas. The rest is banking history. 


Sometimes Cantinflas the entertainer is Mario Moreno 
the man. Sometimes Mario Moreno is Cantinflas. Some- 
times there is a severe separation between them, as when 
Moreno removed a full-length portrait of Cantinflas from 
Santiago Reachi’s office wall. Reachi had commissioned 
and paid for the painting, and he protested its expropria- 
tion, saying that it was unseemly for Moreno to have a 


CANTINFLAS 


by Richard Condon 


Vexico’s famous clown, the world’s highest-paid actor, 


has never forgotten, in his life or work, that he was once poor himself 
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Now .. . right now . before 
cold weather comes your way 
is a wonderful time for your Florida 


rested and refreshed. 
And there's so much to see and 
do. Thrill to action-packed fishing 
.meet new friends on uncrowded 
easy-to-play golf courses .. . stroll 
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Daytona Beach Resort Area 
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Dinner 
For 
Two... 


Florida 
Style! 


lazily on the “‘world’s most famous 
beach’’— enjoy carefree days in 
the sun in the Daytona Beach 
Resort Area. 

Fine restaurants—splendid ac- 
commodations—gay resort shops. 

This pleasant life is close at 
hand. Come early ... stay late... 
it's Florida's biggest vacation value! 
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picture of himself hanging in his own 
living room. “Of myself?” Moreno 
answered with bewilderment. “‘It is a 
picture of Cantinflas.” 

As a boy Mario Moreno was a singer 
and dancer in a tent show. He wasn’t 
sure whether he wanted to be an actor; 
later he turned into a comic who wor- 
ried that perhaps he should become a 
bullfighter. He became all of these— 
and the joy of the Latin-American 
world. 

Moreno keeps rebuilding the houses 
he lives in. He has even had his own 
face rebuilt. Moreno is not sure whether 
he should be rich: so he keeps giving 
his money away to the poor, then 
raising his fees as an entertainer. 

The reordered mask Moreno-Cantin- 
flas now wears shows an Aztec behind 
the dark sunglasses of show biz. In 
Patzcuaro, in the State of Michoacan, 
the young men of the tribe dance el 
baile de los viejecitos, the dance of the 
little old men, as a defense against their 
fear of becoming prematurely old. 
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Masks of many kinds have an impear- 
tant place in Mexican Indian ritual. 
Perhaps, though, the explanation of 
the Moreno face-lifting is simpler than 
that. Maybe he was afraid that his sad- 
ness might be beginning to show on 
his former face, that the audience might 
discover Cantinflas is really not a funny 
man capable of carrying their gross 
tonnage of tears while they laugh at 
him. 


Mario Moreno is forty-nine years 
old. He was born in Mexico City on 
August 12, 1911, one hundred days 
after the exile of the Mexican dictator, 
Porfirio Diaz, under the guns of Zapata 
and Pancho Villa. That exile opened a 
river of blood which was to flow across 
the land for ten years; what had been 
called a revolution proved to be a civil 
war. The have-nots (Cantinflas) rose 
in their wrath to strike down the haves 
(Mario Moreno). This horror—bullet, 
famine, fire and epidemic—was Can- 
tinflas’s boyhood and it killed one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand Mexicans. 
Thus was the genius of a great comic 
actor forged. 

Charles Spencer Chaplin has said 
that Cantinflas is the world’s greatest 
comedian. Of course, he would not be 
able to judge that, ever. Chaplin’s 
tramp is more mature than Mario Mo- 
reno’s Cantinflas. Chaplin’s tramp is a 
man saddened by other men but still 
wondrously hopeful for them and for 
his own welcome among them. Mo- 
reno’s Cantinflas is not a man, but a 
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Now you can buy the ultimate in tweeters, the 


new IONOVAC . 


the only speaker using ionized 


air to generate and transmit sound. Clear repro 
duction from 3,500 to 20,000 cps and above. Avail 


able as an “add-on” 


unit or complete with high 


compliance woofer and mid-range speakers in dis 
tinctive baffles. Free literature explains operation 


and models available 


Dept. |-63 


1\ONOVAC DIVISION 


DUKANE CORPORATION 
St. Charles, Illinois 








BERTANI IS TENDER 


Bertani is in love with the gentle 
grapes of Lake Garda, in his na- 
tive Italy. From these, he caresses 
his Bertani Bardolino—a se 
hearted dry red wine. 
Tonight, make love to 
your meal with Bertani 
Bardolino, or any other 
Bertani Wine. The more 
you know about Bertani, 
the more you enjoy life. 


BERTANI WINES 
IMPORTED FROM ITALY 


© McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK, 
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For sportsman, traveler, photographer . . . 
you couldn't give a gift more appreciated 
than a truly fine, precision built Bushnell 
binocular or telephoto lens. A gift of 
pleasant experiences for years to come. 


CUSTOM 7x 35 BINOCULAR 

New, smartly styled. The only binocular with 
adjustable eyecups to give eyeglass and 
sunglass wearers a full field of view; ultra 
violet filters protect against glare from 
snow, sand and water; 20-year guarantee. 


50 
Other models $14.50 to $135.00 ” 


TELEVAR VARIABLE TELEPHOTO 


First and only 350mm-650mm_ telephoto 
lens for single lens reflex cameras. Gives 
zoom flexibility on focal plane shutter cam- 
eras. Crisp, sharp results, 12 feet to infin- 
ity; 20-year guarantee. $59.50 
Non-zoom TeleVar for ‘‘leaf-shutter’’ SLR 
cameras, $49.50 

See your nearest Bushnell dealer or write 
for full information and free gift guide .. . 
“How To Select Binoculars.” 


221 Bushnell Building, Pasadena, California 
in Canada: 1310 W. Sixth Ave., Vancouver 9, B.C. 
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® Improved 
Readability 
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sunny, happy, ignorant child. Cantin- 
flas is innocence; he is not aware of 
injustice. 

Moreno does not play the child with 
the babyish flabbiness of yesterday’s 
Harry Langdon nor with the cretinous 
drive of Jerry Lewis. No matter how 
severe the crisis, Cantinflas recognizes 
no crisis. With the bland boldness of a 
healthy child who will be heard, he ex- 
piains to his accusers what has hap- 
pened, using gibberish, non sequiturs, 
ramblings, puns and incomplete sen- 
tences. It is all delivered with a sin- 
cere, direct and helpful interest. He is 
not aware of the chance of punish- 
ment; he is aware only of the fun a fel- 
low can have while talking for the sake 
of words and sounds themselves. Sen- 
ators do it all the time. The result is 
enormously appealing and certainly hi- 
larious—an uncynical Groucho Marx. 

This side of the works of William 
Shakespeare, no plays have as much 
talking as a Cantinflas movie. The 
Moreno method would seem to be to 
throw in a little action because, 
after all, this is a movie, then segue 
into a two-shot and let Cantinflas talk. 
The audience would rather hear Can- 
tinflas talk, and watch him use his 
body, eyes and hands while he does 
the subtlest mugging since Guinness’s 
Hamlet, than see him being chased by 
the villain. In Mexico they applaud 
after a seven-minute dialogue-mono- 
logue by Cantinflas as Italians applaud 
a Callas aria at La Scala. 

Item: Man brings a pair of shoes to 
be fixed by Cantinflas, a cobbler spe- 
cializing only in the most ancient, used 
shoes and who occasionally has a sale. 
Man asks when repaired shoes will be 
ready. The description of what Cantin- 
flas will have to do to repair these shoes 
takes four minutes twenty seconds. 
Most of the time the audience misses 
the best parts because they are laughing 
so hard. Man asks when shoes will be 
ready. Cantinflas answers three months. 
M.n says these are his only pair of 
shoes—how can he wait three months? 
Cantinflas says all right, come in to- 
morrow then. Audience conveys that 
it is possibly the best four minutes they 
have ever spent. 

Item: In a mistaken-identity plot a 
rich, beautiful girl falls in love with 
Cantinflas. He explains to his friend, 
“It is very important that she likes me. 
I have never gone out with a girl who 
wore shoes before.” 

Item: Important man asks Cantin- 
flas if he has a job. He answers with 
patrician ease and courteous interest. 
There is no question that they are not 
equals. “I am habitually unemployed,” 
Cantinflas answers, “except on Sun- 
days, when I do nothing whatsoever.” 

In one movie he plays a four-min- 
ute-two-second scene with an ele- 
phant whom he addresses as an equal 
while he spruces the animal up with a 
feather duster. In the same picture 
(again as an equal, as a good child is 
with man or beast) he has a three-min- 
ute-forty-second chat with a caged 
lion. 

Cantinflas is so extraordinarily Mex- 
ican it is doubtful, were his speeches 
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Because Coronet is lighter, milder than your 
present before-dinner drink make your 

next highball with Coronet Brandy... you'll love 
the change. And after dinner enjoy a 
traditional snifter of Coronet VSQ Brandy. 


BRANDY DIST. CO. * 350 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. * CALIF. GRAPE BRANDY © 84 PROOF 





NOW... 
THE HEEL 
WITH 


TOTAL 
HEEL PROTECTION 


Vinyl-covered steel 
protects the boot 
heel at bottom 
and ail sides. 
Won't scratch 
the shoe... 
won't break 
through! 


Cadmium-plated steel imbedded in the 
heel works wonders in new Drizzle Boots! 
With heels that are ali ways spike-proof, 
these beautiful boots are fashioned of tough 
REZILTUF® with an elegant Corde trim. 
Feminine front fastenings for smoothest fit. 
Easier on and off...and they won't “‘freeze-crack’’! 
For best fit, buy them in mid-high spike or high spike 
styles—each perfect for the type of spike heels you wear! 


TO BE SURE IT’S SPIKE-PROOF, ‘MAKE SURE IT’S A 


rizale boot “REZILT TUF. 


Principle Plastics/Gardena, California 
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EVROPE 


iS FOR EVERYBODY 


UP TO 29% LESS 
ON THE GIANT JETS 
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— 
THRILL to a ski holiday in Switzerland, Austria, Italy, 
Scandinavia. Attend the festivals and art exhibits, too. 
The best of everything awaits you in Europe now. 


HAPPY YOU—listening to your heart and budget 
even if you have to move next summer's vacation 
to this winter! Ah-h, splendid idea, that. 


ROME now only $484.30 
with extra cities at no 
extra fare! 


Your SAS excursion to Rome, or 
anywhere, is a double bargain. 
You save up to $136 on 17-day 
jet économy round trips... then 
you combine that with your 
choice of up to 19 extra cities, 
including London, Paris, Copen- 
hagen, at no extra fare. Fly 
transatlantic or transpolar . . . 
enjoy exclusive SAS Maitre de 
Cabine service. Ycur SAS travel 
agent takes care of everything 





TWO can jet to Europe in SAS DC-8C economy class 
for less than one in first class. What an opportunity 
for married couples to take a second honeymoon! 
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; PLANNING MADE EASY! Please send me folders: 
17-day excursions with extra cities, 
Travel planner with tours, Car Hire. 


Mr./Mrs./Miss 





SCAWOIWAVIAN AIRLINES SISTER 
638 Fifth Avenue., New York 20, N. Y. 


Address 
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My SAS Travel Agent is 
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SAS—HAPPIEST COMBINATION IN JET AGE TRAVEL 








and routines translatable to audiences 
outside Latin America, that they would 
be as funny. 

Other comedians in other countries 
have been produced by their parochial 
environments. Cantinflas is the psy- 
chological product of two thirds of a 
nation, the peons, weary of surviving 
but surviving nonetheless. 


Mario Moreno has a turtle-solemn 
face. He is of medium height. He is 
built like a teen-age hummingbird; he 
packs flat. You feel he could walk 
across a river on the backs of goldfish. 
He speaks as softly as a self-educated 
Hollywood producer quoting Auden 
after a handful of tranquilizers. He 
probably wears vicuna underwear. His 
U.S. film-company biography says he 
is a sensual omnivore. Two beautiful 
women have described him as being 
“exciting and exquisite’ and like 
“ancient china.” His suits look as 
though they were cut with a bar of 
butter. Nevertheless, his is the wary, 
enforced relaxation of Signor P. Como, 
which is watch-spring stuff, taut and 
tense. 

Mario Moreno has been earning a 
fortune each year for twenty years; he 
has had twenty hits in eighteen years, 
with each new film a bigger hit than the 
one before. 

The Mexican income tax today 
similar to what ours was like during the 
incumbency of William Howard Taft. 
He has approximately 250 suits, 300 
shirts. He has a Jaguar, a Maserati, a 
Cadillac, two Mercedes, an Oldsmo- 
bile, a Dodge and a Pontiac. He has 
his own plane, a duplicate of the flying 
country club President Eisenhower 
uses, and employs two pilots on a full- 
time basis although he is licensed to fly 
a plane himself. He maintains five resi- 
dences: in Mexico City, Acapulco, San 
Miguel de Allende, Cuernavaca, and 
on a good part of Carlos Arruza’s bull- 
breeding ranch at Pastejé. The smallest 
has four bedrooms. He is the majority 
stockholder in four film companies, 
and owns films starring other actors. He 


also owns a formidable percentage of 
Around the World in Eighty Days, which 
is now pushing a $25,000,000 gross, and 
of Pepe, on which Columbia Pictures 
expects to gross as much. 

Cantinflas has known all Mexican 
presidents personally, from Lazaro 
Cardenas to the present Adolfo Lopez- 
Mateos. He received 1100 write-in votes 
in the Aleman election. The press asked 
him what he would have done if elected. 
He backed away saying, “There is a lot 
of difference between laughing at the 
people and making the people laugh.” 
George Bernard Shaw urged him to 
accept the film role of Androcles. Mo- 
reno declined with humble thanks in a 
letter which said, ““Androcles is a Greek, 
shy, and a tailor. Cantinflas isn’t even 
one of these things.” 

Until recently Cantinflas spent two 
hours every day holding open court. He 
sat behind a table in his Mexico City 
office listening to the agonized splitting 
of fractured lives. People, for many 
years, lined up in long, patient queues 
to make a touch, to report a grievance, 
to bring a gift or to wheedle a part. He 
listened. He pledges to himself and to 
you that he did them no real good. 
Moreno knew that no one living has 
ever taken advice contrary to their fixed 
course. But Cantinflas listened to them. 
He would say, “Is that so?” and, 
“Hm,” and “Give me your name and 
address slowly and carefully. We must 
look into this.” 

Early in 1960, his partners moved the 
offices from downtown Mexico City to 
the Churubusco Studios far on the 
outskirts. 

They say: “We had to do it. We had 
to get the work done. Sometimes thx 
line was longer than the lines at the 
theaters. Our job is to conserve Mario. 
If they are serious enough to come all 
the way out here, they are entitled to 
see him.” They were serious enough. 
Nothing changed but the location. 

Cantinflas’s willingness to see all of 
them, without reservations or condi- 
tions, is his direst penance for having 

Continued on Page 167 
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Continued from Page 164 

defected from the misery of the poor. 
But he does another penance which has 
a far more widespread effect. He has 
built and maintains a large housing 
project for one hundred low-income 
families. He has appeared at more than 
one hundred benefit performances in 
one year, plus many bullfight appear- 
ances for orphans, the aged and the 
destitute. As a torero bufo (clowning 
bullfighter) Cantinflas is one of the 
two men to fill the 53,000-seat Plaza 
Mejico, largest bull ring in the world. 
The other man was Manolete, Cantin- 
flas’s hero. 

It is estimated that he has 16,000 
godchildren, with acceptances and gifts 
arranged by mail—Cantinflas, the post- 
office compadre. There can be no doubt 
that his greatest gift, as one of the 
world’s truly gifted men, is his under- 
standing of and almost desperate de- 
votion to all children. It is not only 
that his marriage has been childless; 
he had no childhood of his own. 

In November, 1956, he turned down 
an offer of $50,000 to make one ap- 
pearance on Station CMQ—TV in 
Havana. The station owners thought 
things over and rephrased the offer. If 
he would make the appearance, they 
would give the $50,000 to the Casa de 
Maternidad Beneficencia, Cantinflas ac- 
cepted at once with the proviso that the 
deal would also include one toy for 
each of the 470 infants and children in 
the foundling home. 

In Puerto Rico in 1949, a loving mob 
ripped all the buttons off his clothes. 
His trousers fell. He stepped gracefully 
out of them and into the limousine. The 
crush was so heavy that the two front 
fenders were deeply dented, but he 
made it to the hotel. As he chatted with 
the press, pantsless in the hotel lobby, 
he noticed a small man clutching a 
battered hat and pressed with the look 
of bad trouble which Cantinflas can 
recognize. On the way to the elevator, 
he stopped and spoke to the man. He 
found out that the man’s child was 
dying in the Civil Hospital. The man 
said he knew Cantinflas would be proud 
to hear that his child’s last wish, as 
children will wish, was that he could 
talk to Cantinflas. Moreno took the 
man upstairs. He changed into Cantin- 
flas’s clothes. They went down the back 
clevator to miss the newspaper men and 
the. crowds. He sat with the child in 
the hospital ward throughout the night 
until the child died. 

Cantinflas gets 1500 fan letters a 
month, even after thirty-two years of 
performing. Mostly, the letters ask for 
money or pictures. It is estimated that 
he gives away 65 per cent of his income. 
His prestige and the power of his kind- 
ness and fame have been so pungent 
that it is said he could incite the people 
of Mexico to revolution in the morning, 
send them back to work in peace that 
afternoon, then be in Lima for dinner 
that evening with a few sleek friends, a 
roasted bird and a bowl of Moét et 
Chandon. 


Mario Moreno was not always able 
to loll about between making films, a 


French 67* in hand, listening to the 
three B’s—Bartok, Brahms and Bela- 
fonte—on a few grand worth of hi-fi. 
He was once a boy from Tenampa, that 
carefree district of Mexico City where 
drunks fight with machetes early in the 
morning, where everything costs one or two 
pesos but who has that kind of money? 





*Tequila over ice mixed with French champagne to 
typify and commemorate the overthrow of the French 
forces by the Mexican Army at Puebla in1867. 


Not many people climb out of Tenampa. 
When they do, they take the dread of it 
with them. Tenampa is the hoarse shrill- 
ness of a woman being beaten, drowned 
out by the gibbon barks of two sets of 
mariachis punishing two different songs at 
the same time. It is a heady whiff of 
taquerias selling food that packs fire: 
chorizos, chicharron, quesadillas, carnitas 
and chili chipotl. \t is a street troupe 
composed of a painted clown, hideous and 


sad, a tiny, thin girl in dirty yellow tights 
balancing on a splintered ladder, and a 
fat man who beats a drum and shocks 
the women in the crowd with whispered 
obscenities. It is the clout of poverty 
which sends all it hits reeling backward. 

Mario Moreno was sixth in a family of 
twelve sons and three daughters. His father 
was a postal employee who had come to 
Mexico City from the same town in 
Michoacan as had ex-president Cardenas. 
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The father got Mario into the Bartolomé 
de las Casas school, but the student kept 
walking out to roam, the streets. Mario 
was then enrolled at the National Agri- 
cultural School at Chapingo. Later on, 
‘“*he went for three 
Mostly, he 
seems to have run away from school. 


one biography says, 
years to a school of medicine.” 


In 1928 after an unsuccessful year as a 
professional bantamweight prize fighter, 
he became a carpero traveling throughout 
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the republic with the tent shows which are 
called carpas. 

Painting and carpas—the latter to be 
replaced as a force later by the cinema— 
were the two vivid cultural manifestations 
of Mexico when Mario Moreno was estab- 
lishing his reputation. Almost up to that 
Mexico had remained a medieval 
country. The paralyzing reign of Porfirio 
Diaz from 1876 to 1910 was the purest 
example of feudalism in modern times. 


time, 
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pense of the very poor, squeezing the gasp- 
ing poor until he almost broke their backs. 
But then the impossible happened : the des- 
perate people revolted. And the revolution 
was felt in the arts. Painters such as 
Rivera and Orozco put their incredible 
frescoes on the walls of public buildings. 
These were full of the terrible force of 
cruelty, ugliness and the sufferings of Mexi- 
can humanity; they were the people’s art. 
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The work of Cantinflas, in its own rau- 
cous setting, had the same mirroring 
force for the people, with identical emo- 
tional effect. 

No Skid Row burlesque house had 
muscles like those carpas. There were the 
same sort of skits, only rougher. There 
were the same broads, only tougher. 
Mario Moreno did not use his name 
when he became a carpero. He says 
his parents may have been poor, but 
they weren't shameless. He called him- 
self Cantinflas, which had no meaning 
at that time. Today it is a part of the 
Mexican language. As a verb, cantin- 
flear means to talk muchand say little ; as 
a noun, Cantinflas means lovableclown. 

The road to glory was strewn with 
thrown tequila bottles. He learned his 
art the hard way. 

Esteemed Patron (from his seat): 
Hey! You with the face of a burro’s 
bowels! By what accident came you by 
that face? 

Cantinflas (from stage center): By an 
accident of your mother, brother. 

He was dresseg as a cargador, a 
quick-witted street laborer. He wore a 
mustache which would have looked 
slight ‘on a field mouse. The torn 
trousers hung low on his hips and were 
held up by a rope. He wore a long 
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undershirt in smart tattle-tale gray, a 


handkerchief around his throat, and a 
tattered coat placed with a dude's 
grace across his shoulder. On his head 
sat a felt hat which horses had passed 
from father to son. The bathless beat- 
niks seated on the rough planks in the 
strong tobacco smoke under the patched 
tent belted their laughter back at him 
when, only two seconds before, they 
had been sourly skeptical about what 
could be funny in a life like this. 

Cantinflas came to mean the poor 
man who succeeds in spite of himself, 
battling frustrations and winning, but 
somehow always staying poor. He en- 
acted the drama of the Mexican people, 
from their own view, from the view- 
point of hunger, suffering, sickness and 
the meager living scratched out of stone 
cities and the hard, arid earth. 

On February 26, 1957, a sixty-foot 
mural by the Mexican master, Diego 
Rivera, was unveiled on the high fagade 
of the new Teatro de los Insurgentes in 
Mexico City depicting in allegory the 
history of the Mexican theater, from 
the Indian theater of presHispanic Mex- 
ico through Juan Ruiz Alarcén to the 
modern playwright Rodolfo Usigli. At 
the center, the most prominent figure 
in the enormous mural was Mario 
Moreno, called Cantinflas, receiving 
money from the rich, giving it to the 
poor. THE END 
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stout, curt, hard-drinking girls, clicking 
their heels with the military finesse of 
Erich von Stroheim; for antisocial hip- 
sters and beats, and for all-too-social ed- 
itors and publishers making their homes 








within the citadel they have pillaged; for 
junkies, Ivy Leaguers, ascetics and strip- 
pers. The walls of the coffeehouses and 
the paperback bookshops rustle with post- 
ers announcing a Pirandello play, a jazz 
concert, a screening of Earth, a lecture dem- 
onstration of Dianetics. To quote Miss 
McCarthy again, “A sense of the Ameri- 
can possibility suddenly becomes very 
strong.” At the lowest estimate, life in the 
Village is life without a deadline, a ruin in 
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course of construction, a rhetorical ges- 
ture against the affluent society; at its 
best, it is an experiment in feeling, read- 
ing, watching, reflecting ana writing 
that can define and direct the person- 
ality, giving it free flight (as good uni- 
versities do) and a chance to come to 
rest either in fecundity or inertia. 

It is at night that a Londoner like 
myself is most aware of missing New 
York. London, on the whole, closes 
down soon after eleven P.M., but New 
York is open twenty-four hours a day. 
It is a nocturnal city, constructed to 
look more enticing as darkness en- 
velops it. Times Square, a dusty ob- 
scenity by day, is a whirlpool of temp- 
tation by artificial light; and to survey 
the midtown spires at night is to feel a 
gregarious hunger for human compan- 
ionship, so many and so inaccessible 
are the lives that are flourishing, or 
fading, or crashing to disaster inside 
those pillars of gleaming windows. Per- 
haps because of my job (I am a theater 
critic), I know New York best as a 
night town, and its people as night 
people. Some wipe bars, sweep streets, 
or serve late plates of young tom turkey 
to customers with ashen, overenter- 
tained faces. Others take me downtewn 
to hear jazz, whose beat is the beat 
of the railway wheels that once bore 
the Negro north, away from his past, 
on which he looks back in bitter nos- 
talgia. New York is as far as he can 
go, the end of the line, where he ex- 
plodes in fluent, sophisticated protest— 
Charlie Parker ten years ago, and to- 
day Ornette Coleman, another master 
of the alto sax, whose asthmatic vir- 
tuosity staggers the clientéle at the Five 
Spot Café. At Birdland, Parker’s old 
domain, there may be Miles Davis, 
most haunting of trumpets, the musical 
embodiment of a lonely-hearts ad 
with carefully phrased undertones of 
sex ; or Dizzy Gillespie, who smiles and 
blows at the same time; or Gerry Mul- 
ligan, who blows first and smiles later. 

My host on this escapade is a buoy- 
ant young writer nicknamed Mack, 
who epitomizes intellectual New York 
for me as no one else does. He works 
at night and often when asleep; roused 
by his wife in the early afternoon, he 
frequently mumbles: “Let me alone, 
I’m writing.” He is a voluminous 
reader, an adept in nuclear science, 
economics and cosmogony, a would-be 
Renaissance man, and a profound stu- 
dent of pot (the short word for mari- 
juana). By no one else have I ever been 
invited to brunch at six in the evening; 
and from no other lips have I heard a 
rebuke to a rival driver, trying sloppily 
to park, as brutally effective as: “Man, 
where’s your elementary physics?” 

We may have dropped in at a literary 
party—overfurnished minds in an un- 
derfurnished room—full of ex-Trotsky- 
ites who shun Stalinism, ex-Stalinists 
who shun Trotskyites, Socialists who 
shun both, and liberals who are 
shunned by all three. The novelist 
Norman Mailer, an ex-almost-every- 
thing, was probably present, needling 
the male guests about their virility and 
advocating hand-to-hand combat as the 
solution of all global problems. Such 
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soirées unsettle me, partly because New 
York intellectuals can always overawe 
and outtalk me from a standing start, 
and partly because their talk is mostly 
aimed at proving that it is naive to be- 
lieve, as they once did, that political 
ideals can ever be translated into 
healthy, concrete, human achievement. 
At my request, very likely, Mack whisks 
us away to the less cynical world of jazz. 

Our next move is to a studio on 
Lower Broadway, where a newly fash- 
ionable action painter is riotously At 
Home. Since he took to trundling a 
giant garden roller across his canvases, 
smoothing out the blobs of paint into 
suave horizontal panels, the critics have 
declared that his art has acquired a 
new sense of peace and maturity, and 
his prices have soared in consequence. 
He has no great illusions about his 
artistic abilities, as he demonstrates by 
urging his guests to throw bottles of 
New York State champagne at his lat- 
est unfinished picture. Indoors, he is 
habitually naked except for jeans; out- 
doors, even when going to the drug- 
store for a bar of soap, he makes a 
point of wearing full evening dress. He 
is naturally talented and naturally funny 
but until recently he was poor, and he 
has discovered that his talent sells best 
when most unnaturally (i.e. unver- 
ifiably, irrelevantly) employed. He re- 
mains immensely funny. 

We leave him, again at my whispered 
behest, to look in at a midtown clip 
joint where the main attraction is a 
robust Polish stripper who expresses 
herself in exact accordance with her 
talents and predilections, compromis- 
ing with nobody and curling her lip at 
those who find her art offensive. Plant- 
ing herself four-square, her legs astride 
and her back to the audience, she swiv- 
els, jackknifes and gyrates for upwards 
of twenty minutes, during which time 
each of her buttocks takes on a separate 
muscular identity, almost as if they 
bad never been introduced. 

Smilingly but savagely clipped, we 
emerge. Events thereafter become tel- 
escoped and confused. A few sights 
and sounds stay clear in the memory: 
People talking like Jules Feiffer charac- 
ters in late-night delicatessens: a Broad- 
way actor, clad in a wing collar and a 
morning coat, buying drinks for the 
musicians at the Central Plaza on Sec- 
ond Avenue; myself cursing the black 
finger marks on my lavender tie, which 
I had adjusted immediately after read- 
ing a morning paper; and the lean, 
droll cab driver who, having an- 
nounced: “I am about to do a sneaky 
and a swinish thing,” shot through a 
red light and complacently explained: 
“As Baudelaire would have said, the 
hunters and the hackies have pleasures 
of their own.” Finally, a gigantic sand- 
wich at Reuben’s, where a lady novelist 
in our group pockets a swizzle stick 
to take home to her cat: “Damn crea- 
ture hasn’t eaten in days.” 

The streets are flooded with the blue 
of dawn and the crawling whine of the 
garbage-disposal trucks. I suddenly re- 
member the mythical, imperturbable 
Broadway character who stepped off 
the sidewalk and nearly had his toes 


amputated by a truck, whereupon he re- 
marked with the faintest of shrugs: “That's 
show business.” The boom of an early (or 
late) plane resounds through the city; and the 
day’s first helicopter, a dangling fly in the 
sky, newly risen from the heliport at West 
30th Street on its way to La Guardia, passes 
over the gray, awakening towers. 

Day has broken now. The streets have 
lost their echoes; before long they will be 
filled with early New Yorkers. I look at 


their faces as I ride back to my apartment. 
And there, unmistakably, it is: the familiar 
Manhattan look ;a pettish, slightly resentful 
frown, as if a great promise had somehow 
not quite been fulfilled. In the midst of 
prosperity, people look as if they had 
been robbed. But | am speaking mostly 
of the middle-aged. My cab passes the 
United Nations building, glaucous beside 
the river, and at once I brighten, thinking 
of the young. THE END 
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In this library, listening is a part of learning. Notice how those learning 
to play turn their heads in response to the music. They're studying by 
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HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 
of Oriental 


Rugs 


An ideal complement to cool 
contemporary architecture, 


the Oriental rug 


is reasserting itself 


as a symbol 


of elegance and taste 


A PANOPLY OF RUGS. Per- 
sian carpets from the four corners of 
Iran are spread on a mountainside 
above the 18th Century tomb of the 
Khadjar kings, near Tehran. Therugs 
are drying after a color-softening 
bath in nearby mineral pool. Among 
the types displayed are : Kerman, Shi- 
raz, Mihriban, Sarouk and Tabriz. 


@ In the audience hall of the palace at Ctesiphon, in Persia, 
there lay a carpet of surpassing splendor. It represented a 
formal garden of flowers, shrubs and fruit trees, with water- 
courses and birds. Its body was of silk woven with pearls, 
gold and precious gems, and the border was a meadow sown 
solid with emeralds. This masterpiece was the ancestor of all 
Oriental rugs. For more than a thousand years, it served as 
the inspiration for Persian weavers. Nothing like it has ever 
been achieved since, but its glory has infused an art that will 
vanish within our lifetime. 

The rug was 84 feet square, shimmering in the sunlight be- 
neath a 121-foot-high ceiling. When the Arabs vanquished 
the Persians in the 7th Century, it was seized as booty. One 
fifth was given to the Caliph Omar; another piece was claimed 
by the Prophet Mohammed’s son-in-law; the rest was divided 
among 60,000 conquering soldiers who promptly traded their 
fragments in the Baghdad bazaar. The total worth was, at a 
cautious estimate, $200,000,000. 

Oriental rugs from Persia and other Jands have been walked 
upon by kings and commoners in all the intervening cen- 
turies. Once again in America, after an eclipse of twenty years 


during which they were considered fussy and old-fashioned, 
they are becoming coveted floor coverings. American decora- 
tors have discovered that these eternal gardens—seeded by 
that fabulous ancestor at Ctesiphon—bring warmth and rich- 
ness to modern homes, with their glass walls, wide-open 
spaces and strict, sometimes forbidding, furniture. An Ori- 
ental, glowing like stained glass on the floor, gives drama and 
elegance to the most neuter setting. 

The decorators’ discovery came just in time. Ironically 
the art of making Oriental rugs will be lost forever within 
the near future—perhaps thirty years, possibly less. One by 
one, the sources have dried up. Of the six ancient fountain- 
heads—Iran, Turkey, Caucasia, Central Asia, India and 
China—only Iran (formerly Persia) continues to turn out 
fine Oriental rugs in quantity. Caucasia, Central Asia and 
China are locked within the Communist sphere. In Turkey, 
rug making is an almost forgotten art; no rugs in numbers 
have been exported since 1935. The rug weavers of India 
have for the most part abandoned true, traditional designs 
and are turning out rugs so imitative of old French Au- 
busson and Savonnerie, patterns that there is a question 














whether they can still be considered 
true Orientals. 

Before World War II, there were 
seven million rug weavers in Iran. 
There are now less than a million, most 
of them adolescent girls. To understand 
why Oriental rug making is a dying art, 
even in Iran, we must understand what 
an Oriental rug is. 

It is not, properly speaking, woven. 
It is knotted by hand, with a technique 
perfected more than six centuries ago 
and still unchanged. The looms are sim- 
ple wooden 
threads are stretched vertically, like 


frames, Cotton warp 
harp strings; then a line of cotton weft 
is inserted across alternate threads of 
warp. Pre-dyed woolen yarns, toted on 
donkey to village factories, are tied, 
knot by knot to the warp, and each 
strand is cut to form the pile. The weav- 
ers hammer the knots with wooden, 
comblike mallets to make them more 
compact, then follow with another line 
of weft® this process is repeated over 
and over with unspeakable patience. 
The weavers foliow a design often 
chanted to them by a foreman, much 
as an American caller directs the pat- 
terns of a square dance. “Three blues, 
two reds!”’ the Persian caller chants. 
“Allah is merciful!” 

A fast weaver can tie perhaps 12,000 
knots a day and yet it will still take one 
weaver a year to finish a good rug 
644 by 414 feet. It follows that as Iran 
modernizes and wages rise in this slow, 
painstaking craft, the cost of Oriental 
rugs will become prohibitive. The peo- 
ple of Persia, who in their rugs pro- 
duced possibly the greatest collective 
art the world has known, will then put 
their sensitive hands to machines. 

Much of Persia is arid, stony waste. 
Since ancient times, her inhabitants 
have turned their eyes and souls inward 
for refreshment—to Persia’s cool and 
secret walled courtyards, asserting life 
in fruit, flowers and fountains. Except 
for northern districts, the weavers of 
Orientals have always taken their in- 
spiration from these inner gardens. The 
patterns are curved, graceful and highly 
stylized representations of leaves, flow- 
ers, palmettes, rosettes and curling 
vines. Birds and animals can also be 
found in them. In a poetic and spiritual 
sense, Oriental rugs are a foretaste and 
a constant reminder of eternal life for 
ali Persians. Their word for paradise is 
“walled park.” 

Among the recognizable flowers in 
Persian rugs are the narcissus, tulip, 





rose, henna and pink. The rosette used 
so often in the borders of these rugs is 
believed by some to represent the “star 
of Bethlehem,” or Iranian flower. The 
principal repetitive designs of the Per- 
sians are the fish motif (herati or fera- 
ghan); the Pear or Palm Leaf; the Gula 
Hinndi, a conventionalized tree; and 
the Mina Khani, a diamond with ro- 
settes at the corners. 

By contrast, the Orientals of north- 
ern Persia, Caucasia, Central Asia and 
Turkey have been distinguished for 
centuries by angular, geometric motifs, 
such as polygons, crosses and stars. The 
designs are strong, straightforward and 
primitive by contrast with the typical 
Persians’ intricate scrollings. 

Since they are collective works of 
art, produced by many hands, Oriental 
rugs have usually taken their names 
from the towns or districts where they 
were made. The coveted old Ghiordes 
(pronounced “Yordees”) prayer rugs 
were turned out for centuries in the 
Turkish town of the same name. Mod- 
ern Kermans still come from the town 
of Kerman in southeast Iran. 

There was a time when the design of a 
rug told, with some precision, the coun- 
try and city, the village or district where 
the rug was woven. That is only partly 
true today. Modern Persian weavers 
have borrowed patterns from other 
places to such an extent that their rugs 
seldom resemblé those woven in any 
particular town decades ago. 

Not until the 20th Century did the 
people of the Middle East begin to ex- 
port their rugs in large quantities. Till 
then, they were used locally both in pal- 
aces and in humbler homes, and not 
simply as floor coverings. The Persians, 
the Turks, the nomads of Central Asia 
sat on rugs, ate on them, slept under 
rugs (as blankets) and on rugs (as 
beds). Rugs were employed as cano- 
pies, tomb covers, trunks, saddlebags 
and hanging partitions between rooms. 

They were also used frequently in 
concealing and committing murder, as 
in the assassination of the Caliph of 
Bagdad, whose killers were never 
found. In 1357, the unfortunate caliph, 
while strolling one night, was surprised 
from behind and thrown to the ground. 
His assassins then rolled him up in a 
superb Oriental rug and clubbed him 
to death. The rug muffled his screams. 

By the 16th Century, the art of the 
Oriental rug had reached its nobtest 
flowering, nurtured by all the power 
and wealth that Persia’s shahs could 





THE BOLD octagonal ivory designs and vibrant red fields of two Bokharas add warmth 
and strength to the cool lines of a contemporary living room in Connecticut. Bokharas 
are assertive rugs; they go well together but do not generally mix with other Orientals. 
They are made by several nomad tribes in Turkestan and are becoming a rarity in America. 








command, Sheep were specially bred 
and tended, vegetable-dye plantations 
cared for like flower gardens. Aspiring 
designers and weavers fought for the 
court appointments that could bring 
them lifetime prestige. From the 17th 
Century on, this great collective art be- 
gan to decline. But not until the turn of 
the 20th Century did America discover 
the Oriental rug. 

Despite the present resurgence of in- 
terest in Orientals, the American mar- 
ket will never boom again as it did be- 
tween 1900 and 1930. Those were the 
days when a fine Oriental in the living 
room was like a niche in the Social 
Register. Families saved for years to 
have one. They had to—prices were 
fantastic. On the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 5, 1925, a V. & L. Benguiat collec- 
tion of thirty-five rare Orientals fetched 
$513,300 at the American Art Associa- 
tion galleries in New York. Two of the 
rugs were 16th Century Isfahan palace 
carpets. One sold for $78,000, the other 
for $75,000. Such prices are inconceiva- 
ble today; demand, supply and price 
have all gone down since the 1929 stock- 
market crash. A good-size modern 
scatter rug, for example, can now be 
bought for under $100. 


Buying an Oriental rug can be a frus- 
trating experience because the variety 
of grades, patterns and prices is over- 
whelming. The neophyte needs guid- 
ance—first of all on age categories. Be- 
cause they wear well, many Oriental 
rugs of all eras are still on the American 
market. In descending order of value, 
they fall into four major age classifi- 
cations: 

Classical Antiques. These were woven 
before 1700. Under U. S. Customs 
law, they may be brought into the coun- 
try duty free. The Classical Antique 
court carpets of the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies have generally been bought by 
museums, since they represent the su- 
preme achievement of Persian carpet 
weaving. The most exquisite and valu- 
able carpet extant comes from this pe- 
riod, the Ardabil Number One, taken 
from the mosque at Ardabil in Persia. 
It contains 33,000,000 knots, measures 
3414 by 1734 feet, is in perfect condi- 
tion, and has been owned by the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum in London 
since 1892. Its only rivals are the 
22'4-foot-by-10}s-foot Hunting Carpet 
woven of silk, gold and silver in the 
Austrian state collection and the stun- 
ning 2634-foot-by-13%s-foot Anhalt 


Carpet, once the property of the Ger- 
man Dukes of Anhalt. This is now on 
display at New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The second carpet 
from Ardabil is also in the Metropoli- 
tan’s collection. 

Later Antiques. Rugs woven from 
1700 to about 1850. These are consid- 
ered legal antiques because they are 
more than one hundred years old. 
Many such rugs in splendid condition 
are constantly flowing through auction 
galleries in New York City, which is 
the chief market place in the United 
States for antique Orientals. The best 
and largest selections can be found at 
Manhattan’s Parke-Bernet Galleries, as 
private collections go under the ham- 
mer. 

Semi- Antiques. Woven from 1850 un- 
til the time the industry became com- 
mercialized in the early part of the 20th 
Century. They are probably the most 
widely sought Orientals in America to- 
day by those who wish to use and en- 
joy Orientals, not simply collect them 
as objets d’art. Prices are lower now 
than they were in the booming 1920's 
and stocks are plentiful. Because of the 
excellent wool and vegetable dyes used, 
their condition is usually good; the fine 
quality, colors and designs can no 
longer be reproduced. Most dealers 
carrying modern Orientals also sell 
semi-antiques between fifty and one 
hundred years old. 

Modern Orientals. Knotted by hand, 
as all the other categories, but distin- 
guished by their heavy, lustrous pile. 
Earlier rugs are thinner. Contrary to 
common belief, a thick Oriental indi- 
cates neither quality nor durability. The 
plushy pile is more comfortable under- 
foot but is generally avoided by coliec- 
tors because it blurs a rug’s designs. 

Once, thousands of towns and mil- 
lions of weavers throughout the Middle 
East were producing Oriental rugs. Be- 
fore World War I, at least fifty distinct 
types were being imported into this 
country. Now, most modern Oriental 
rugs on the American market come 
from four great weaving centers in 
Iran—Tabriz in the northwest, market 
place for Tabriz, Herez and Gorevan 
rugs; Hamadan in west-central Iran, 
which turns out huge quantities and 
varieties of Hamadan rugs; Sultanabad 
(near Hamadan), where Sarouks have 
been made for the last half century; 
and Kerman, or Kirman, in the south- 
east, which produces rugs of the same 
name. In the United States today, the 


three most popular modern categories 
of rugs are Kerman, Sarouk and Herez 
and all have strong characteristics (see 
picture catalog, pages 176 and 177). 


Before setting out to purchase an 
Oriental rug, you should mull over five 
points: 

What size will be best for the room? 

Do I want pastels or strong colors? 

Should the rug be simply or heavily 
patterned? 

How much can I afford to pay? (At 
B. Altman, a New York department 
store known for its Orientals, modern 
types in the popular 9-by-12-foot size 
range from $269 to $1250.) 

What kind of wear will the rug get? 
(The hardest wear occurs on stairs, in 
entrance halls and in dining rooms, 
where food is spilled and chairs are 
constantly being moved back and forth 
from the table. Heavy modern or semi- 
antique Orientals, such as the “iron” 
Bijar, would be best for these areas.) 

Once in the store, look for these clues 
to top quality: 

Close Weave. As with petit point, the 
finer the weave, the higher the price. 
Turn back the rug and study the under- 
side. Inferior Orientals are ioosely 
knotted and therefore appear to have 
large knots. The best ones made for the 
American market today contain be- 
tween 225 and 300 knots a square inch. 
Since you can’t count all the knots, 
simply compare the undersides of a 
number of rugs. Good semi-antique 
rugs are more finely knotted than the 
modern kind; the tightest weaving in 
Orientals was achieved during the last 
half of the 19th Century—up to 800 
knots a square inch. 

Pure, Clear Colors. Poor dyes cause 
blurring and produce harsh or dingy 
tints. Good rugs have clean, rich colors 
and sharp definition. 

Fine Details. Even the smallest motif 
in a top-quality rug should be precisely 
woven and crisply outlined. Study the 
designs of semi-antiques first; by com- 
parison, the designs of many modern 
rugs look as fuzzy as an out-of-focus 
photograph. The blurring is intensified 
by lush pile. 

One of the big advantages in pur- 
chasing an Oriental is that any reputa- 
ble local dealer will let you try it out in 
the home before you commit yourself. 
This cannot be done with plain broad- 
loom carpets. The worst economy in 
the world is to buy a “cheap” Oriental 
rug from a traveling salesman or dealer 


whose honesty is uncertain. If you can- 
not afford a good one, buy an inexpen- 
sive piece of carpeting and wait a few 
years. Go to a responsible dealer. And 
if the choice is between a top-quality 
semi-antique in good condition and a 
modern Oriental, choose the former. 
The quality of Orientals has been stead- 
ily deteriorating since Worid War I; 
never again will Persia turn out such 
excellent rugs in quantity. Because of 
this, your rug may represent an invest- 
ment. 

In the home, an Oriental offers not 
only beauty but solid practicality. Any 
housewife who has despairingly sponged 
a plain broadloom on a rainy day after 
the children, dog and homecoming hus- 
band have wreaked havoc on it will 
soon discover this. Except for the Ker- 
man, with its ivory-and-pastel colors 
and large areas of solid ground, the 
typically dark, multipatterned and 
multicolored Orientals will show less 
dirt than any other type of rug. 

Oriental rugs require little home 
cleaning. A carpet sweeping every othei 
day and a good vacuuming once a week 
are enough. Once every two or three 
years, they should be sent out for a 
deep cleaning at a reputable establish- 
ment. 

If foods, ink or acids are spilled on 
an Oriental rug, causing a bad stain, 
consult a bona fide carpet cleaner 
before taking any drastic steps. Soap 
and water won’t do harm unless the 
stain is ink. The best treatment is to 
soak the ink up immediately with a 
desk blotter. Leave the rest to a profes- 
sional—experimenting with liquid 
cleaners will only spread the stain over 
a larger area. 

When you send your rugs out to be 
professionally cleaned, ask the cleaners 
to report any small breaks on the sides 
and ends. Despite the unimaginable 
patience and skill of Persian weavers, 
they are often careless about securely 
overcasting the ends and sides. If un- 
ravelings are caught promptly and re- 
paired, almost no upkeep is necessary 
during the life of the rug. There is prac- 
tically no danger from moths, provided 
the rug is vacuumed thoroughly once a 
week. The underside should be vac- 
uumed, too, about twice a year. 

How long should the average modern 
Oriental last? Up to fifty years—if well 
cared for. This brings up the burning 
question of “washing” contemporary 
Oriental rugs, a technical process which 
can vitally affect their life and looks. 
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Only age can give an Oriental its in- 
comparable softness and glow. The 
Persians have achieved this for cen- 
turies by walking year after year, bare- 
footed or in felt slippers, over the car- 
pets in their homes. The old rugs also 
contained subtler vegetable dyes, 
whereas the modern rugs are steeped 
with aniline and synthetic dyes that 
produce harsh, raw colors. 

In an attempt to achieve the effects 
of older rugs, the chemical washing 
process has been applied for some dec- 
ades to most modern Orientals im- 
ported into the United States. The 
washing is done before sale. Badly 
done, it can be invidious or even disas- 
trous, cutting the life of the rug by as 
much as three quarters. Well done in a 
good establishment, it may cut the 
wearing qualities by about 5 per cent. 

This is what can happen at the worst 
Four years ago, a New York housewife 
bought a Chinese rug labeled antique 
After some months, the carpet showed 
alarming signs of decay. Long thread- 
bare lines showed up, the silky textures 
disappeared and the luxuriant pile sank 
almost overnight to pancake flatness 
The horrified woman consulted a rep- 
utable 


“antique 


rug house and was told he 


was only thirty years old. It 
had been doused, as was then the cus- 
tom, in heavy lime and caustic-soda 
baths. The rug was too far gone to save 

Since World War II, 


process has been refined and accepted 


this washing 
in the trade. But some jstrong caustic 
baths still used can reduce colors so 
drastically another process is required 
that of “painting 
Between World War I 


War II, the majority of 


and World 
Orientals im- 
ported into America were bleached 
baths 


then painted (re-infused with fresh 


here with heavy chemical ind 


dyes). This is no longer true of Ker- 


mans and most other varieties. They 


now receive a light chemical wash and 
Many Sa- 


rouks, however, are still painted. At 


are almost never painted 


least 50 per cent of them entering this 
country have been bleached, then 
touched up with dyes after arrival. The 
dyes are injected into the yarn by hospi- 
tal syringes. With them, the painters 
stipple new color into parts of the rug 
that need restoring. A small amount of 
color work is not harmful, but if a Sa- 
rouk has been heavily painted over 
la ‘ge areas it is a bad buy. No such rug 
can stand the harsh shampoo treat- 
ment that an unpainted Sarouk can. 
There are three ways you can find 
out whether a modern Sarouk has been 
heavily treated or painted. First, ask 
the dealer. Good dealers will reply hon- 
The trouble in the 
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Continued on Page 178 


estly when asked. 





A SAMPLING OF PERSIAN RUGS 


The rugs shown here represent the leading types of modern Persian rugs on the market today. They are named 


for the districts in which they were made 


BIJAR. Known as the “Iron Rug.” It 
features heavy, thick wool, with extra 
backing and tight, hard-hammered knots. 
Traditionally one of the few types with 
and (woof), though 
cotton is now being used. It generally has 


wool warp weft 


bold floral motifs on a field of red or blue. 





SAROUK. There is an abundant 
supply of this rug in all sizes, The field 
is generally rich burgundy red with 
top floral motifs in blue, green and 
ivory. Many Sarouks are chemically 
washed and painted for softer tones, 
but unpainted are preferable. The 


pile is heavy, weave medium to fine. 








HEREZ. A durable rug with stiff, geo- 
metric designs resembling those made in 
the Caucasus. The Ahar shown is a 
particularly fine Herez Variety, with the 
typical red field, ivory corners and navy- 
blue border. Herez weave ranges from 
coarse to fine; the nap is medium heavy. 


KERMAN. This is one of the few 
Persian rugs available with an ivory 
field. Designs are in pastel colors (light 
rose, aqua, peach, foam green) giving 
a soft and feminine effect. Top-grade 
Kermans are among the costliest of 
modern Persian rugs, but their vary- 
ing quality makes them tricky to buy. 


the foremost hand-woven-rug-producing areas of the world. 





INGELAS. A heavy-napped rug, 
imported today in large numbers, 
but chiefly insmall and runner sizes. It 
uses excellent Hamadan wool and is 
medium to finely woven. Its small 
repetitive designs are either fishlike 
herati (also called feraghan) or stylized 
leaves. Field is red, occasionally blue. 
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KASVIN. One of the tightest, heaviest 
ind most durable of new rugs. Kasvins 


often have antique Cesigns which are 
crisply defined through careful, tight weav- 


ing. Great numbers are available in “‘car- 
pet” size (9 by 12 feet and larger); only 
limited numbers turn up in scatter sizes. 


BIBLIKABAD. Generally a large and 
durable rug with an extra-heavy nap and 
superior wool. The small central diamond 
medallion, the herati (fish) patterns on a 
red field and the roughly triangular cor- 
ners of the rug shown are characteristic. 
It is also found with a blue or rose field. 


Biblikabads often appear in runner sizes. 


ISFAHAN. Most rugs sold here with 
this name are really Isfahan-Mesheds. A 
true modern Isfahan, like the one above, 
is a choice find, and an old Isfahan is the 
rarest of antique rugs. The Isfahan fea- 
tures fine weave, short nap and colorful 


floral patterns around a central medallion 


KASHAN. Its intricate floral pattern 
seems to envision a Garden of Eden— 
inspiring its name of “heavenly rug.” 
The famous Ardabil Carpet in Lon- 
don’s Victoria and Albert Museum is 
a Kashan. Typically, Kashans have 
deep rose fields (a few blue) and are 
tight—up to 50,000 knots toa square foot. 


KARAGJA. An inexpensive and durable 
type. It comes mostly in scatter and run- 
ner sizes, but from time to time a large 
one turns up. Designs are either geometric 
or conventionalized floral on a field of 
red, rose, rust or brick. The weave is 
fine to medium, the pile average thick. 


GOREVAN. Has the same bold geo- 
metric designs and colors as a Herez and 
is generally sold as such in this country, 
although it is not quite as fine and well 
woven. Many are available; with Herez 
it is the largest-selling carpet-size rug. It 
has ordinary-to-good wool, heavy pile, 
coarse-to-average weave, wears a lifetime. 


HAMADAN. Many sizes, qualities and 
designs of this rug are made in Hamadan 
the largest rug-producing section of Iran 
Though not expensive, the Hamadan is 
made with some of Iran’s best wool. The 
stylized floral design shown above is typi- 
cal of one common variety of Hamadan. 


SHIRAZ. A rug of widely varying 
quality. A wool warp and weft is an un- 
usual feature, and the varicolored wool 
fringe formed by the warp threads helps 
to identify it. A choice Shiraz is distin- 
guished by silky, glossy wool. Patterns 
are geometric on a red or blue field and, as 
here, often include stylized nightingales. 














OLD AND NEW SETTINGS are both enriched by the luxuri- 
ous texture and design of Oriental rugs. Above, an ornate Sarouk 
softens the angularity of a contemporary staircase. Below, the curvi- 


linear elegance of a traditional staircase is accented by the strong 
rectangular shape and regular pattern of a semi-antique Herez runner. 
/ 
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Continued from Page 176 
past seems to have been simply that 
customers did not know enough to in- 
quire. And dealers did not volunteer the 
information lest it frighten the client. 
Secondly, look at the underside of a 
Sarouk. A painted rug’s underside will 
be much lighter than the nap, or top 
side. The plums, reds and deep roses 


_ of the nap will be faded rose or pink 
, when the rug is turned over. This is be- 


cause the whole rug has been bleached, 
but only the nap side has been painted 
afterward. If the rug has not been 
painted, the nap and back should be 
about the same tone. 

Lastly, inspect the top side closely. A 
naturally colored and only slightly 
treated Oriental will have distinct lines. 
In a painted Sarouk, the color over- 
laps the design border and there may 
be discolorations on adjacent motifs. 
This is because yarn can hold only so 
much fluid before it begins to “bleed.” 

There is one fast, safe way to mellow 
a rug with garish coiors. It was em- 
ployed by Quill Jones, one of the great 
American dealers earlier in this cen- 
tury. Unfortunately, the method is ex- 
pensive. 

Among Quill Jones’s clients was the 
late J. P. Morgan, who once ordered a 
Persian carpet for his library, cost im- 
material. Many weavers knotted that 
rug for three years, and when it was 
done, Mr. Morgan was presented with a 
bill for $50,000. He was shocked, not 
by the cost, but by the rug. The reds 
were too bright, the blues harsh, the 
greens and canaries glaring. “Take it 
away!”’ he commanded. 

Whereupon the ingenious Mr. Jones 
shipped the rug back 4o Persia and 
hired fifty sturdy-footed workers to 
shuffle over it barefoot all day for 
thirty days. This gave it the equivalent 
of thirty years’ wear, with the resulting 
patina and mellowness of tone only age 
can achieve. After.a discreet wait, Mr. 
Jones presented his formidable client 
with the same carpet. 

“‘What ever made you think I'd take 
the first rug?” asked the mollified Mr. 
Morgan. 


Text and List 
by Nan Robertson 
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Kent-Costikyan, New York; Herbert 
Beshar of New York; Edward Wormley, 
designer, New York. 





ORIENTAL RUG BAZAAR 


NATIONWIDE STORES 


Following is a sampling of reputable department and home-fur- 
nishing stores throughout the United States that offer good selec- 
tions of modern Oriental rugs, plus a sprinkling of semi-antiques: 


CALIFORNIA 

BARKER BROTHERS, 818 W. 7th St., Los Angeles. 
JOHN BREUNER’S CO., 604 K St., Sacramento. 
BULLOCK'S, Broadway-Hill, 7th St., Los Angeles. 
W. & J. SLOANE, 216 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


CONNECTICUT 

G. FOX & CO., 960 Main St., Hartford. 

ILLINOIS 

MARSHALL FIELD & CO., 111 N. State, Chicago. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

JOHN H. PRAY, 132 Tremont St., Boston. 

MINNESOTA 

DAYTON COMPANY, 7th St. & Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. 
MISSOURI 


EMERY, BIRD & THAYER, 11th & Walnut Sts., Kansas City. 
FAMOUS-BARR CO., 6th & Olive Sts., St. Louis. 

NEW YORK 

B. ALTMAN & CO., 5th Ave. & 34th St., N. ¥. C. 1. 

W. & J. SLOANE, 575 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 16. 

DEY BROS. & CO., 401 S. Salina St., Syracuse 2. 

OHIO 

HALLE BROTHERS, 1228 Euclid St., Cleveland. 

HIGBEE COMPANY, Public Square, Cleveland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 8th & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
WANAMAKER'S, 1300 Market St., Philadelphia. 

GIMBEL'S, 9th & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


TENNESSEE 
GOLDSMITH'S, 123 South Main St., Memphis. 


TEXAS 
JOSKE BROS., Alamo Plaza, San Antonio. 


WASHINGTON 
FREDERICK & NELSON, Sth & Pine Sts., Secttle. 


ANTIQUE RUG MARKET 


New York City is the most important market place in the United 
States for antique and semi-antique Oriental rugs. Here are some 
of the respected dealers in this increasingly rare commodity: 


A. BESHAR & CO., 73 E. 52nd St., N. Y. 22. Semi-antiques, plus 
modern rugs. 


J. H. DILDARIAN, 947 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21. Antiques and 
semi-antiques. 

KENT-COSTIKYAN, 305 E., 63rd St., N. Y. 21. Antiques and 
semi-antiques. 

MAYORKAS BROTHERS, 843 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21. Antiques 
and semi-antiques. 

PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, 980 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21. Biggest 
auction house in the country for antiques and semi-antiques 

RAPHAELIAN RUG CO., 1071 First Ave., N. Y. 22. Antiques and 
semi-antiques. 


ERNEST TREGANOWAN, 49 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22. Antiques and 
semi-antiques. 


MAIL ORDER 


Orientals by mail is the specialty of Charles W. Jacobsen, at 401 
South Salina St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. You may write Mr. Jacobsen 
and receive descriptions of fine rugs in stock, moderns, semi- 
antiques, and some antiques. After selecting size, type, and color- 
ing of rug or rugs, you will then receive colored slides of your 
choices, with a viewer. Later, your final selections will be sent out 
on approval. All rugs shipped to you are covered by insurance 
against fire, theft, and damage while en route and in the home, 
and there is no charge if you don't buy. 


ELEANING AND REPAIRING OF ORIENTALS 


In New York City, any of the dealers mentioned above will 
arrange to have rugs taken out of the home and given the most 
meticulous cleaning and repairing. There are two other concerns 
with equally high standing for cleaning and repair: 


JOSEPH A. McANERNEY CO., 181 E. 87th St., N. Y. 28. 


PATTISON-BOLSON RUG SERVICE, 1438 33rd Ave., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


MUSEUMS 


If you'd like to see Orientai rugs of the supreme Classical Antique 
period (16th and 17th Centuries), go to one of the museums 
below. Potential buyers of Oriental rugs will find the comparison 
of old to new useful in making their decision. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, New York City 
TEXTILE MUSEUM, Washington, D. C. 

CITY ART MUSEUM, St. Louis, Mo. 

BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ART INSTITUTE, Chicago, Ill. 





Had Rembrandt worked in leather, he would have created ‘Men’s Mahogany.’ Virility in 
line and tone marks the work of a master. Here, in a leather as challenging as the 





heroes of old, is the true masculinity and skill shown in Rembrandt’s famous master- 


pieces. The Fine Art of Leathercraft by... PRINCK GARDNER 
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THE THREE 
CHICAGOS 


Continued from Page 87 






Still, American or not, the dates and at- 
mosphere remain antique. For such exotic 
nights are both Toulouse-Lautrec and 
Dickens. 

If, however, you want to experience 


the true vintage-Victorian, Dickens and 
mothballs Chicago, you should start to 
walk northwest from Skid Row along 
Milwaukee Avenue, as if you were com- 
mitting the folly of walking right out to the 
O’Hare airport fifteen miles away, across 
those river wards over which Nelson Al- 
gren moaned, cursed, spat and growled in 
that grim, honest and abysmally squalid 
saga of Chicago’s spiritual stokeholds, 
Never Come Morning. 
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As you trudge you pass through a 
typical Chicago conglomerate of ga- 
rages, gas stations, furniture stores, 
liquor shops, used-car lots, loan banks, 
drugstores, radio-service shops, super 
kosher markets, carwashing and lubri- 
cation stations, Calvary churches, shop- 
front churches, Baptist chapels, Sam 
Lee laundries, auto-repair shops, dry 
cleaners; countless signs in signal red, 
dirty white and mustard yellow, some 
sound, some gapped (DR C.RBET, 
-HY..CIAN, .IRST AID), chalk- 
scrawled brick walls, abandoned lots, 
pull-ins for truck drivers made of tar 





RETAILER. James L. Palmer, President 
of Marshall Field and Company, strolls 
past the department store that is synony- 


mous with Chicago. Palmer, who is 
a New Englander, first joined the com- 


pany in 1936 as an executive advisor. 


drums battered flat, on past more, and 
more, and yet more frame tenements, 
gray as age, bare as mousetraps, lad- 
dered as stockings, wash drying on a 
string at the back, all of it ripe and 
ready for another Great Fire; past cor- 
ner houses with curlicued pinnacles, 
useless bows, bays and odd gazebos of 
the age of Cleveland, McKinley or 
Teddy Roosevelt; past gently rumbling 
bowling halls, late-night soda foun- 
tains, more Easy Loans (iots of these in 
Chicago), past Joe’s Eats, Pedro’s Hot 
Tamales, Bert’s smorgasbord, past the 
whole damn lot of them over and over 
again, past the all-night funeral , par- 
lor . . . until, long since foot-weary, 
you probably do not pass the hope of 
resurrection offered by some all-night 
Phoenix Inn. 

And amid all of these, needing 
them all, creating them all, affected 
by them all, the greater part of the 
population of Chicago works, eats, 
sleeps and loves—millions of ordinary, 
decent, law-abiding, hard-working 
burghers, at once condensed and dis- 
persed among a seemingly illimita- 
ble gridwork of monotonous streets— 
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Dec. 26th thru Jan. 2nd 


Bask in the.warm El Paso sun and for 
extra excitement, banish winter care 
at the Sun Carnival. Enjoy the Sun 
Parade, Sun Bow! Football Game, Sun 
Corrida — a thrilling bullfight — horse 
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millions of souls whose lives, loves, 
hopes, ideals and humor have gone un- 
recorded by any American novelist, un- 
less he be Theodore Dreiser, the most 
unreadable and the least read of all 
latter-day American novelists. 

Is there some disharmony between 
these millions and their native city that, 
always, when people write or talk about 
Chicago they never mention the areas 
where most of Chicago lives? You 
cannot even buy a guidebook to this 
third of Chicago. 

On these questions I have séveral pro- 
gressively revelatory memories. I re- 


Drink began when I was a sophomore at 
school. I met a bunch of better-off boys 
from the ‘nice’ side of the tracks. We drank 
wine mostly, later on whisky. They used to 
borrow their fathers’ cars and we'd go out 
to Calumet City, mainly for the night clubs 
and the strip tease. If you were tall enough 
to put your chin on the bar the night clubs 
out there served you any liquor you could 
pay for. In summer I worked in the mills. I 
netted about twenty bucks a week and 


spent it on movies, dances, drink, girls, 
food, clothes. No, I had no great plans or 
visions. We talked about books a little— 
about Hannibal, Rome, Hamlet—but we 
mostly talked baseball and girls, and Chi- 
cago. Never religion or politics or war. 
Looking back now I think this was because 

Chicago tends to be an isolationist city. 
“I’m afraid I haven’t any romantic ideas 
on Chicago. No sympathetic attachment 
Continued on Page 183 





‘EXICO is unique, full of fascinating 
contrasts... the legendary past survives 
amid the luxuries of modern living... 
The warm color of its folklore, the 
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MEAT PACKER. Harold H. Swift, hon- 
orary Chairman of the Board of Swift 
& Company, the world’s largest meat 


packers, poses in the notorious Chicago 
stockyards. His father, Gustavus F. 
Swift, founded the company in 1885. 


member talks with one of my students 
who, as a boy, lived in various homes 
on the wrong side of the tracks between 
79th and 92nd streets. I tried to gather 
from him a composite picture of boy- 
hood south of the Stock Yards. It was 
he who drew my eyes to the graphite 
dust from the steel mills that stretch 
along the shore in the seventies and 
eighties. 

“I remember it the way you remem- 
ber spring flowers,” he said. “‘The win- 
dow sills were covered with it. In sum- 
mer when we opened the windows it 
seeped into the rooms. No screens 
could keep it out. Black, shimmering, 
industrial manna. School? I remember 
the Irish teachers—men with names 
like Kelly, Quinn, Riley, O’Donoghue, 
Brennan. The dancing too. That 
started about fourteen, got up by the 
schools and the Y.M.C.A. Petting be- 
gan at about the same age. But we 
working-class boys seemed to have a 
sort of puritanical mystique about 
sex—you never tried to ‘make’ a girl 
you really loved, or hoped to marry, 
only the others who, by some sort of 
definition, you didn’t have to ‘respect.’ 
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Moore-McCormack presents 






on the new luxury liners 
ss Argentina & ss Brasil. 


See your travel agent or 


MOORE-MeCORMACK 


New York 4, N.Y. 
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°62 DAYS * SOUTH AMERICA ¢ 
AFRICA * MEDITERRANEAN ®* 


Story book cruises, sailing five seas, 
touching four continents! You'll see 
tiny tropic islands, South America’s 
great cities; Africa, land of diamonds, 
lions and Pharaohs; the Mediterra- 
nean, home of ancient civilizations 
and playground of the modern world. 


Everywhere, your ship is your hotel. 
Magnificent meals, comfort supreme, 
fascinating shore excursions. And you 
go when the weather is best! 


ss BRASIL from New York March 10 
Barbados + Rio de Janeiro + Santos (Sao Paulo) 
Montevideo + Buenos Aires + Tristan da Cunha 
Cape Town + Durban Lourenco Marques 
Zanzibar -« Mombasa + Djibouti + Suez + Alex- 
andria - Messina - Naples + Barcelona + Lisbon, 
Fares from $2,185 

ss ARGENTINA from New York Sept. 15 
Barbados - Rio de Janeiro +» Santos (Sio Paulo) 
Montevideo + Buenos Aires + Tristan da Cunha 
Cape Town + Durban 
Zanzibar'» Mombasa + Djibouti « Suez + Port 
Said - Haifa+ Naples- Lisbon. Fares from $2,185. 


Lourenco Marques 





35 DAYS = SCANDINAVIA = SOVIET UNION 
OTHER COUNTRIES IN NORTHERN EUROPE 


Cool summer sailing to the magnificent 
North, some of the world’s most spec- 
tacular scenery and shopping. You'll see 
Norway's fjords and visit Leningrad, Rus- 
sia’s most beautiful city and the ancient 
capital of the Tsars. You'll dance through 
the delightful Scandinavian capitals. 


On the first Northlands cruise, you'll see, 
too, the quaint charm of Holland and Bel- 
gium ...on the second, the glory of the 
Midnight Sun and the glaciers. 


ss ARGENTINA from New York June 1 


BERGEN + EIDFJORD - COPENHAGEN - OSLO - GDYNIA 
STOCKHOLM + HELSINKI « LENINGRAD - TRAVEMUNDE 
AMSTERDAM + ANTWERP. FARES FROM $1,285. 


ss BRASIL from New York July 20 


REYKJAVIK HAMMERFEST + THE NORTH CAPE 
LYNGSEIDET + SVARTISEN GLACIER « BERGEN + OSLO 
STOCKHOLM - HELSINKI - LENINGRAD « TRAVEMUNDE 
COPENHAGEN «SOUTHAMPTON. FARES FROM $1,350. 


lands | South Amexica 


38 DAYS TO CARNAVAL IN RIO 
Sun, fun and the world’s greatest Car- 
naval in Rio. No reservation worries— 
your air conditioned ship is your hotel, 


ss BRASIL from New York Jan. 27; from Port 
Everglades, Florida Jan. 29. Kingston, Curagao, 
La Guaira, Barbados, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos (Sao Paulo), Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 
Trinidad. Fares from $1,620. 


38 DAYS OF MIDWINTER SUN 
Midsummer sunshine when you want 
it most! The unforgettable contrasts of 
South America and the Caribbean. 
ss ARGENTINA from New York Feb. 10; from 
Port Everglades, Florida Feb. 12. Kingston, 
Curacao, La Guaira, Barbados, Rio de Janeiro, 


Santos (Sdo Paulo), Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 
Bahia, Trinidad, Martinique. Fares from $1,620, 


MONTHS OF FUN—ANYTIME 
13 cruises, 31 days each. Shore excur- 
sions. Fares from $1,110 Thrift Sea- 
son; from $1,350 Regular Season. 


Barbados, Trinidad, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, San- 
tos (Sdo Paulo), Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 








Continued from Page 181 
to it at all. I think that what I mostly 
feel now is anger—about the squalor, 
the racial provinciality, the regional 
selfishness, the bum educational system, 
the brassy, boastful bluntness of it all. 
“It’s still a melting pot, I guess. It 
certainly is not Anglo-Saxon. My Chi- 
cago was no Boston! But it’s not what 
the immigrants could have brought to 
it either. | don’t feel it’s a world that 
anybody really wants, certainly not 
the immigrants. Maybe the people on 
the outside want it the way it is—or 
was—the way I knew it.” 





RAILROADER. Ben W. Heineman, 
Chairman of the Chicago and North 
Western Railway Co., beams in one of the 


coaches that transport 80,000 commuters 
in and out of Chicago daily. The C & NW 


is the city’s biggest commuter road. 


A few nights after he said all this I 
collected another memory. I was sit- 
ting in the Tavern Club, an elegant 
club high up in 333 North Michigan 
Avenue, hard by the river, luxuriously 
overlooking a wide night view of the 
city. 1 was entertaining a distinguished 
visiting diplomat from the U.N., an old 
friend who, I knew, had passed some 
time earlier in his career in Chicago. As 
he came in he said heartily, ‘Well, 
Sean, you are now living in the finest 
city in the United States!” Our waiter 
broke in, just as heartily, “You're dead 
right, there!’ I agreed warmly that the 
city was giving me a goodly number of 
fine things (including the Tavern Club), 
and we talked a bit about baseball, and 
the Blue Note, the Ambassador East 
and West, the Café de Paris, the Zoo, 
the fine Newberry Library, the surging 
intellectual energy of the University of 
Chicago, the endless pleasure of the 
park at Evanston, the magnificent Art 
Institute. . . . But as we talked I won- 
dered how to reconcile this with what 
my student had told me of the shim- 
mering black snow of Calumet. In this 
divided world, I wondered, is Truth 


always composed of irreconcilable op- 
posites? 

Indeed this seems to be the moral of 
still another memory, a composite one 
consisting of the many hours I spent 
trying to force some Chicagoan to say 
straight out that he loved his native 
city. Never once did I wring an un- 
qualified cry of love from any heart. 
Chicagoans burst into wild praise of 
Chicago if you decry it; but you can 


make them go into ferocious reverse the 
next moment by praising their city. Chi- 
cagoans sing a double-note of Odi et Amo. 
I hate—I love. Of course New Yorkers 
also are double-minded about New York, 
but they’re not as volatile and violent 
as Chicagoans. 

But of all my revelatory memories of 
this “tough and brutal” city (as a professor 
of American History in the University of 
Chicago recently dared to call it in print) I 





cherish most gratefully the last. This is of 
the strange quality, like a sad, amber eve- 
ning light, cast over the city by Lent and 
Easter and Passover. What first made me 
observe it was the emptiness of the luxury 
hotels, the two Ambassadors for example, 
up to Easter Saturday, and how they then 
immediately became crowded again. I nor, 
ticed, too, how frequented the churches 
were, and I mean the churches of all de- 
nominations, though I naturally saw more 
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MEMO 80° 8mm Projector . . . 


whisper-quiet, 
super-brilliant . . . constant frame positioning 


keeps picture in optical center . . . 400-foot 
reel capacity (14 hour show) . . . extra-fast 
rewind ... ultra-sharp 34” //1.6 projection 
lens . . . precision sprocket drive . . . in self- 
contained case. 


of the Catholic churches—Old St. Mary’s, 
the Holy Name Cathedral (it stands oppo- 
site the site of the flower shop where Dion 
O’Banion was shot down, its gray stones 
still chipped by the machine-gun bullets 
that mowed down Hymie Weiss), or that 
shining, café-au-lait-colored, smooth mar- 
ble-lined church of the Franciscans in the 
heart of the Loop. (“The first time I saw 


I noticed, too, how often taxi drivers 
passing a church would mention its name, 
without any prompting from me. On 
Easter Saturday the queues before the con- 
fessionals in every Catholic church never 
grew shorter, and they were still there all 
through Easter Sunday morning. 

I began gradually to realize that this 
“tough and bi utal” city is also an intensely 


2,000,000 Catholics, mostly Poles, Irish 
and Italians. I have counted thirty-four 
different orders of nuns engaged in char- 
itable works. And every denomination op- 
erates in a similar way. 

The revelatory importance of this 
discovery was that it made me realize 
that the word “city” 
sonal, generic word, full of other im- 


is a big, imper- 





that church,” a taxi driver said to me, “I 


thought 1 was in heaven.”’) 


religious city. It is the biggest Archdiocese 
in the United States—the home of some 


personal words and that we use it without 
making any sort of close, personal identi- 
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fication with the warm realities for 
which these other words stand—educa- 
tional facilities, government, transport, 
worship, and so on. Whereas the word 
“religion” is full of personal associa- 
tions. How personal | found out when 
that terrible fire occurred in 1958, in 
the parochial school of Our Lady of 
the Angels. 

I was especially touched by what 
one ex-Chicagoan, that excellent jour- 
nalist and critic John Cogley, wrote 
about a visit to the scene of this trag- 
edy in the weekly Commonweal. Re- 
calling his own childhood there, a 








MERCHANDISER. Charles H. Kell- 
stadt, Chairman of the Board of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., inspects one of the 
firm’s busy trucking centers. The world- 
famous firm operates 740 retail stores 


and 11 mail-order plants in America. 


memory that I straightway tenderly laid 
beside the memories of the boy from 
Calumet, Cogley wrote: 


I happened to be in Chicago, and I made 
a lonely sentimental journey to the parish 
which I left so many years ago. .. . In my 
formative years it had been my San Pietra, 
my Notre Dame, my Santa Sophia, my 
Holy Sepulcher. Here, | reminded myself, 
hundreds of us from the bleak streets of 
Chicago were first introduced to the glory 
and beauty of Catholicism: here we were 
incorporated into the great Western tradi- 
tion that stretches back to the saints and 
prophets of old, so that in later years when 
I was fortunate enough to visit Rome, Paris, 
Istanbul and Jerusalem, it was not wholly 
as a stranger but as one coming home that 
I knelt before their altars. 


I have poked fun at the idea of the 
Middle Ages arriving breathlessly and 
behind time in Chicago. Here is another 
view of that medieval inheritance. Here 
also is one Chicagoan, at least, driven 
by love to become articulate about one 
beloved corner of Chicago. 

He made me feel that there must be 
many, many others, who needed only 
"age 186 
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Continued from Page 184 
the words and the stir of the imagination, to 
do the same. 

If all those others were as articulate, to 
what might they look back or forward? There 
is one thing that millions of them must have 
longed for and that millions, | am glad to 
say, get: entry to the Eden of the second 


“third” of the city of Chicago which lies at 
the periphery of the first, and is even more 
widespread—those scattered expanses of 
small, suburban homes that spread to the 
north, south and west of the city proper. 
When I lived in Evanston I used the 
O'Hare airport as often as I could for the 
pleasure of seeing those myriad little houses 


creeping across the green countryside that 
once had stretched in as far as the Lake, 
then had retired to the Chicago River, is now 
pushed behind the Des Plaines River, and 
may one day have to retreat behind the 
creeks and copses of the Du Page, or even as 
far as the Fox River, thirty miles from the 
Loop. At the airport’s edge I could see an 


old farmhouse, some cornfields 
and an orchard, but very soon, as 
we make our way east, we begin 
to pass through mile after mile of 
uniform “villages” of bunga- 
lows—Des Piaines, Park Ridge, 
Niles, Morton Grove and Skokie, 
into Evanston. This Exurbia is 
anything but Dickens-land. The 
houses are modern, have lawns 
and flowers. There is silence and 
fresh air. Children can play in 
safety. The schools are new. 

There are three chief marks of 
life in these great, petrified en- 
campments: it is a simple life, it 
is not cheap, and it is so far from 
being city life that you might say 
that this second third of Chicago 
is not Chicago at all. 

It does not center, as city life 
does, on its own self-created in- 
stitutions. There is no friendly 
little pub just-down-the-street 
where you drop in casually on the 
fair chance of meeting your pals. 

There is no sidewalk café, no 
social club, no theater, no local 
news sheet. There is nothing that 
through continuity and age has 
collected intimate personal asso- 
ciations. These are villages with- 
out a past. 

But no reporter is omniscient 
(“Not even,” as the old editor 
said sourly to his staff, “the 
youngest amongst us!"’) and as I 
have never lived in one of these 
communities I feel that I am not 
equipped to appreciate them 
properly. For one thing I should 
have thought them more attrac- 
tive not to young people but to 
old people who had lived fully 
and traveled widely. I should also 
have thought these widely scat- 
tered homes were suited to the 
kind of warm climate which en- 
courages an expansive, out-of- 
doors pattern of life, as in Los 
Angeles. There I do not mind 
driving twenty miles to visit a 
friend at night. But, here? When 
the snow is blowing and the cold 
wind comes: sighing across the 


. Prairies? Surely, it is the wind 


and weather that make us huddle 
into towns and cities. 

But I must be wrong in this be- 
cause the three or four families I 
got to know on the outskirts of 
Chicago all assure me that this 
life suits them perfectly—well, 
almost perfectly. It seemed to me 
that it is really the children they 
have most in mind. In Chicago's 
suburbia the child is king. The 
proof of the,pudding is that of the 
“villages” west of Evanston that 
I have mentioned some have tre- 
bled, and some quadrupled their 
population over the last ten years. 

Where, then, is the City? The 
gregarious, cultivated, sophisti- 
cated citadel, forum and market 
place of Chicago? She floats on 
the water as seeming-vast, especi- 
ally in photographs, as the Great 
Armada, riding the flood and 

Continued on Page 188 
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John Galsworthy or Somerset Maugham, 
who, we remember, set the opening of The 
Razor's Edge hereabouts. At least, these 
privileged parts seem cozy until summer 
bursts and the rest of Chicago pours across 
the Near North Side like the hordes of 
Ghenghis Khan. A friend who lives in an 
elegant apartment west of Lincoln Park 
assures me that in summer he would not 
dream of crossing the Park after dusk, 
unless accompanied by a steak-fed Al- 


containing the world from a deck that, in 
comparison-to these 450 square miles of 
human sea ail about, seems as minute as 
Noah’s Ark. This third Third of Chicago 
comprises the Loop and Near North Side. 

This Chicago has a deceptively easy 
tempo—people stroll here. Such old-fash- 
ioned streets as East Schiller, East Goethe 
or Astor, all just a spit from the lake, are so 


cozy as to suggest the leisurely days of 








JUNG IN KWAN’S 


TOTAL ASSETS 


A discarded hat—a man’s ragged suit 
—-a look of hunger. These are all that 10- 
year-old Jung In Kwan has in the world. 

Father and mother living? Jung In 
Kwan’s father was killed in an avalanche. 
His mother died in a dynamite blast. He 
is alone. 


Visible means of support? Well, Jung 
In Kwan does have a job of sorts. It is 
begging for food scraps to fill his gnawing 
stomach. 

Any references? Yes, Jung In Kwan 
can refer you to several thousand orphans 
on the streets of Seoul. They are in the 
same business. They can tell you about 
his experience in aching hunger—lonely 
nights—frost-bitten hands and feet. They 
can tell you of closed doors—indifferent 
crowds—dying friends. 

Prospects for the future? Almost 
certain death for Jung In Kwan and many 
of his friends. Unless—unless a friendly 
hand sends help. One can “adopt” such a 
boy or girl by sending $10 a month to 
the Christian Children’s Fund. This opens 
a door to one of the 91 CCF-affiliated 
orphanages in Korea. Such support lets serves 30 million meals a year. It 
in a hungry child. Indeed, any gift, large is registered with the Advisory 
or small, from an American heart and | Committee om Volunars aid of she 
pocket can save the life of a little boy stration of the United Stetes Gow 
or girl. 


ernment. It is experienced, efficient, 
The cake Jung In Kwan is eating was 





Christian Children’s Fund, in 
corporated in 1938, with its 391 
affiliated orphanage schools in 41 
countries, is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world, 
assisting over 34,000 children. It 


economical and conscientious. 


given to him by a CCF worker who later | counrTriEgs: 

admitted him to a CCF orphanage school. Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Borneo, 

He no longer will be one of the unhappy | Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, England, Finland, France, 


half of the world’s children. For every 
other child in the world goes to bed 
hungry every night. Communism’s 
strongest ally is hunger. While most of 
us worry about excess weight, children 
starve because of the lack of a couple of 
pennies’ worth of rice. 

The cost of an “adoption” is the same in 
any of the countries listed. 


Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Le- 
banon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Portugal, Puerto Rico, Spain, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thai- 
land, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam (Indo-china), Western Ger- 
many, American Indians or great- 


est need. 





For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 








I wish to “adopt” a boy [J girl 1 for I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 


[)Please send me further information. 





GES: SORE Bhcneenctip apne 
(Name Country) 





I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 














Enclosed. is payment for the full year vonane 

(5 first month []. Please send me the ADDRESS 

child’s name, story, address and picture. CITY— Zone 
I understand that I can correspond with STATE 


the child 


satian or a steak-fed private detective. 

Few people appreciate how pleasantly 
compact this third Chicago is. On my 
two-by-three-foot map of those 21 1-odd 
square miles of streets, avenues and 
roads I have stuck a postage stamp over 
the space occupied by the Loop, and 
thereby virtually blotted out the entire 
banking, brokerage, administrative, 
business and entertainment section of 
Chicago. Centering on the beloved wart 
of the famous Water Tower, it presses 
north from the Chicago River for a mile, 
or a mile and a quarter, past the beach 
that nestles in the bend of Lake Shore 
Drive under the Gold Coast’s sky- 
scrapers. But this elongated froisiéme 
arrondissement scarcely extends inland 
from State Street more than half a mile. 

This Near North Side: has long been 
Chicago’s envied residential center for 
wealth, privilege, taste or idiosyncrasy. 
It now includes Bohemia and the Gold 
Coast, the very rich, the professional 
classes, and those classes whose chief 
profession is to hear the chimes at mid- 
night, like Falstaff. In the 1880s several 
of the millionaire barons built their 
castles here. I could live here very com- 
fortably, even in elegance. A number of 
my friends do. You could walk to work 
in the morning; grab a swim on the way 
in summer; pause to watch a freighter 
on the horizon, enjoy an hour’s golf in 
Lincoln Park, or an hour’s sailing or 
fishing, or spend an hour watching the 
lake birds skimming over the water. 
And so, refreshed, to the office. In how 


many important cities can you do all 
this? Certainly not in the really big ones 
like London or New York. 

There are many cozy bars, several 
fine clubs, at least three restaurants of 
the first class (the two Ambassadors 
and the Café de Paris), as well as sev- 
eral that are companionable and good 
of their own order, the Red Star Inn, or 
Riccardo’s, which is almost a clubhouse 
for pressmen, or Kingsholm for smor- 
gasbord; or the Cape Cod room of 
Drake; and scores upon scores of oth- 
ers so terrible that I can sympathize 
with, though I do not agree with, a 
gourmet friend who maintains that “In 
Chicago you eat at the Ambassador 
East or West, or else die of hunger.” 

And how pleasant at lunchtime to 
find one of the finest art galleries in the 
world across the street from the city 
center; to enjoy a sedate rubber of 
bridge before dinner instead of haring 
off to Glencoe or Winnetka in traffic 
jams of millions of other suburbanites; 
or to snack and drink in the Blue Note 
at 3 North Clark, which I call America’s 
Moulin de la Galette, while listening to 
superb jazz players like Duke Ellington, 
George Shearing, Errol Garner or 
Harry James; or to stroll down Michi- 
gan Avenue to the Symphony or to 
meet pleasant egghead friends from the 
University, or to... 

But here we come up against a deli- 
cate matter—native culture. There is a 
stirring of local theater talent; no more, 
as yet. Otherwise the city waits on 





Also, that there is no obliga- 


tion to continue the adoption. 





Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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Broadway. There are eight or ten weeks 
of locally-supported opera, in Samuel 
Insull’s old Opera House, with imported 
stars. The New York Met also comes 
to the Opera House. Sometimes the 
ballet—at the moment of writing, the 
Royal Danish Ballet is there. It is much. 
Is it good enough for so large, so rich, 
so proud a city? Does it make Chicago, 
culturally, a Great Whale? You could 
say that it is no less cultured than any 
city in America one quarter its size, say 
Cleveland or St. Louis. You could say, 
defensively : “Look at that desert called 
Los Angeles!” You might make com- 
parisons with poor, old, beat-up Bos- 
ton. But I have yet to meet any Chica- 
goan willing to compare Chicago with 
any damn city in the world—bless their 
proud hearts. All the same it does seem 
to suggest that three thirds of a city do 
not always make a complete whole. 
Chicago is fatally diffused because it 
grew so fast that it left itself behind. 
After the ’80’s it spread out and out as 
fast and fatally as a forest fire. When the 
millionaires bestowed their great gifts— 
a Museum, priceless pictures to the Art 
Institute, a public park, a University, an 
Institute of Technology—it never oc- 
curred to them that the city to which 
they were being philanthropists was 
fleeing from their outstretched hands, 
that they were creating a center that was 
fast becoming a point in a circumfer- 
ence. An illustration is the Art Institute 
that is now being enlarged on Michigan 
Avenue though its wealth needs rather 


to be scattered far and wide—as the 
Tate Gallery and the National Gallery 
in London are now scattering their 
wealth throughout London and Britain. 

The millionaires thought to manufac- 
ture a city. They paid inadequate atten- 
tion to the major element in every city— 
the people, for people, by the fullness of 
their lives, alone make tradition. So, 
when eager Chicagoans talk about a 
cultural revival they might much more 
wisely talk about urban renewal. Cul- 
ture, as T. S. Eliot so wisely defined it, is 
not only a picture on a wall: it is also a 
way of life—decent homes, a game of 
chess, a good steak, a beautifully made 
watch, baseball, jazz, clothes, music, 
a religious faith, a humane ideal. 

Nelson Algren once called Chicago a 
“City on the Make.” Whether or not he 
meant the pun, Chicago strikes a visitor 
as a city still very much in the making. 
Life has put all sorts of sharp zests and 
flavors into this pot; you feel that they 
have not yet jelled or blended as in 
older cities such as Boston, or Dublin, 
or New York or Rome—names that we 
have only to utter to sense within our 
brains the fume of a distinctive, per- 
haps even a distinguished way of life. 
That this does not happen when we say 
“Chicago” is possibly why this vast, 
windswept city between the lake and 
the prairie has always been one of the 
most exciting, controversial and unpre- 
dictable cities in America. 

That is how I always think of it at 
any rate whenever I sail in over its ex- 
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tended shore, between the drifting smoke 
of Calumet to the south and the green 
stretches of wealth and privilege to the 
north, and float inland over the miles of 
roofs, touched by the individual courage of 
all the people who live here. It is by day a 
profoundly impressive sight; by night it is 
as beautiful as if the starry sky paved the 
earth. Peering down then at the illuminated 
ghost of the Wrigley Building, or the 
lighted finger of the Gothic spire of the 


Methodist Church perched on top of a sky- 
scraper fuil of offices, or at the tiny, col- 
ored sparkle of the amusement streets, 
I do not say, like a convention-bound 
salesman, ““Hya, Chicago?” Chicago to 
me means close to six million people 
still struggling after a century and a 
quarter to establish their own unmistak- 
able, admirable, recognizable and inimi- 
table way of life. That Chicago just isn’t 
there. Not yet. THE END 
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weekend. Husband and wife were both 


accountants working in the State Bank 


on the allotting of industrial credits. 
They spoke excellent English with a 
remarkable command of idiom; the 


ob- 
Bulgarians 
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are noted for their good ear. They 
laughed when they told me that the 
printers wanted to know if I was really 
a capitalist. I said I thought I must be 
because I owned a one-pound share in a 
company. Once more the simple one 
with the steel teeth exclaimed in Ger- 
man, hugging my shoulders: “All men 
are brothers. All over the world.” 

That night I went to the opera. There 
are four opera companies in Bulgaria. 





All foreigners agree that in this genre 
the Bulgarians are excellent. They are 
fine choral singers, and all the best are 
trained in Italy. Several are known all 
over Europe. Unluckily, on my night, 
the best singers were in Vienna, and it 
was not the fault of the performers that 
I found War and Peace boring. It is a 
half-stormy, patriotic and banal piece 
of work by a sound, dull Russian com- 
poser of the Stalinist period. The opera 
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house was the standard thing. There is 
nothing shabby about the theater and 
the opera in the Communist countries. 

I had fallen into intellectual com- 
pany by now. It is no joke being a 
writer in Sofia. I had made friends with 
a warmhearted, intelligent and cheer- 
ful young man, a translator, who was 
put on to me by the Union of Writers. 
He spoke excellent English. The odd 
mixture of skepticism and vigorous 
enthusiasm in him attracted me. He 
grinned at me: “I am always being told 
to go and entertain and educate some 
foreign visitor. I never get any time to 
myself.” The people who run the 
writers’ or journalists’ unions work in 
modest offices where there is always a 
queue of people waiting to see them. 
Over a glass or two of raspberry 
brandy you talk but feel embarrassed 
by meetings which can have no intimacy. 

One eminent historical novelist in an 
official position told me vehemently 
about Bulgaria’s increases in produc- 
tion and announced that, though Cala- 
brian recruits for the Italian army were 
all illiterate, in Bulgaria 60 per cent of 
the recruits had received secondary 
education. He was a bulky man with a 
fine rugged head, bold nose and bushy 
eyebrows and sly humorous eyes, very 
much the old novelist with a historical 
trilogy behind him and admired (I 
found) because he was “‘a true Bul- 
garian type,” very skeptical under his 
domineering assurance. He complained 
that some of the younger generation 
were still “looking for a style and were 
getting lost.’’ He was anti-American— 
“‘American literature has so little’’-—and 
said American writers had no influ- 
ence; his view was due partly to 
ignorance, partly to the fact that he 
was voicing official policy. 

The fact is that Hemingway, Faulk- 
ner and Steinbeck are translated and 
their influence has been as powerful in 
Bulgaria as in the rest of Europe, East 
and West. Only out-of-date old Stalin- 
ists embarrass the young by going on 
and on about Shaw and Galsworthy. 
The splendid old man had just not kept 
up. He belonged to the generation 
which turned to the writing of histori- 
cal novels—it was safer—and to the 
stories of the Partisans, still a popular 
theme, but beginning to lose its attrac- 
tion for the young. 

Some of the young were indignant 
about the criticism that they were 
“looking for a style and were lost.” The 
thaw has not gone far in Bulgaria; 
socialist realism is still the thing; but a 
real literary conflict between the genera- 
tions has begun. This does not mean 
that they are anti-Communists. I saw 
no sign of that. Indeed, they regard 
Communism as an elastic, organic, 
changing way of life rather than as a 
rigid doctrine. 

Of course they have “troubles” and 
“difficulties” and “delays.” I gathered 
hints of these some evenings when we 
sat having dinner at the old Russian 
Officers’ club, drinking the powerfuh 
slivovitz—the plum or the pine- 
tinctured spirit—and the red wine, 
smoking the excellent cigarettes from 
the Rhodope tobacco fields, and which 
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cost next to nothing. Our food had a 
strong Turkish bias. We ate superb 
smoked salmon, thick and dark in 
color and kept in sunflower oil, good 
pork, lamb and herb sausages. The 
club dates from the liberation of the 
*70’s and with its red curtains, its lace, 
its glass screens and its old attentive 
waiters—about the best in my Eastern 
European journeys—it suggested an 
old-fashioned set for a play by Chekhov. 
This is about the only restaurant that 
escapes from the awful negligence of 
the grandiose hotels, where you wait 
and wait in vain for food to come, or 
that has not gone downhill to the level 
of a popular cafeteria. 

There was one tough-looking gay 
young novelist I liked who spoke 
Spanish. 

“We are exactly like the Spaniards,” 
he said. “They had the Moors. We had 
the Turks. And there is the same sense 
of personal dignity and masculinity.” 

“And puritanism too?” I asked. 

“We are the most puritan race in 
Europe,” he said. “It isn’t Stalinist 
puritanism. It has nothing to do with 
the Party. It is in the bones. People 
here speak of Bucharest as if they were 
going to hell. For us Rumania is the 
red-light district of Eastern Europe. We 
are very severe. In the villages, women 
were often imprisoned for adultery. You 
have almost to show your marriage 
lines at a hotel. A few months ago I 
was walking down the street outside 
this restaurant with my arm round my 
wife’s waist. We were laughing loudly. 
A policeman came up and told me to 
remove my arm from her waist. Then 
he told her to take my arm and walk 
decorously. This puritanism has noth- 
ing to do with religion because the 
Greek church has little influence, and 
never has had. We have never had a 
strong religious sense and the despots 
we have lived under have turned us into 
skeptics. But these puritan waves sweep 
over us from time to time. One year 
they sweep all the lovers out of the 
parks. Next year it dies down, and the 
lovers go back.” 

My friends were merry about this 
and, as far as I could tell, had no seri- 
ous political troubles in their lives. But 
you do hear of political miseries. There 
was young and clever Mrs. X, who had 
just been divorced. During the legal 
examination her maiden name came to 
light. It revealed that she was related to 
a man condemned in a notorious politi- 
cal trial a great many years back. She 
became suspect at once and was certain 
that she would lose her job and find the 
greatest difficulty in getting another. “I 
just live from day to day,” she said to me. 
Especially among the spirited and 
gifted, there are people in all the East- 
ern European countries whe are in the 
sort of jam so many Americans got into 
in the McCarthy period. 

Mrs. X was a thin, shabby woman 
with dyed red hair, hard and plain as 
many Bulgarian women are, but in her 
anxious way she was attractive when 
she laughed. She was an amusing talker 
and worked hard, as they all do, 

The mountain scenery is majestic. 
The northern frontier is the Danube 
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and its plain; south of this is the Balkan 
range, then a valley opens out, warm 
and subtropical, getting wider and 
wider until it reaches the Black Sea. 
South of the plain rise the superb 
Rhodope mountains; along their crest 
lies the frontier with Greece. 

I drove out to the National Park on 
the Vitosha Mountain outside Sofia 
among' the fiery autumn trees and 
watched the school children dancing 


and singing in their open-air classes and 
sat out in the sun with the cheerful 
family parties. We drank a glass of 
pastis—the Greek ouzo—ate pickled cu- 
cumbers and tomatoes—for this, as 
they say, is the season of the pickle 
jars—and veal soup, pork kebab in 
paprika sauce and quantities of grapes. 
The wasps buzzed around. The modern 
hotels and resort restaurants are very 
good. One might be in the Guadar- 


rama in Spain or in a simpler—and 
cleaner—Italy. ‘ 

Later on I drove to Plovdiv, the 
second-largest town in the country, to 
visit a couple of collective farms. 
Plovdiv is some eighty or ninety miles 
southeast of Sofia on the excellent 
international road to Istanbul. We moved 
from the frosty cold of Sofia into the 
hot and lazy airs of the plain, and 
as we drove down the long straight 
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avenues of yellow poplars, beeches and 
oaks blazing in ochres, scarlets and 
gold, it was like driving tens of miles 
through fire. The Bulgarian autumn is 
as rich as the New England fall—though 
the Bulgarian lasts longer—and is due, 
the botanists tell me, to the same ex- 
tremes of climate. In the sunny haze, 
the tall yellow trees seem to be floating 
or dancing on the blue mountains and 
the light is strong. And for mile after 
mile under the trees the roses were in 
flower. There was not much motor traf- 
fic on the road, apart from a few trucks, 
but there were plenty of mule and don- 
key teams, Where the maize had been 
cut, it was a landscape of black soil. The 
streets of the little towns on the way 
were packed with country people, wan- 
dering about under the acacias in the 
streets; and under the acacias, once 
more the roses. 

My companion on this journey was 
Leda Miléva, daughter of the famous 
Bulgarian patriot and poet who had 
been shot by the police in one of the 
Bulgarian risings. She was a broad- 
caster and writer of children’s books 
and plays and had been to London with 
her husband the previous year. He 
was a producer of scientific films and 
was about to be put in charge of the 
Bulgarian feature films. There have 
been one or two good ones, notably 
New Bulgaria. This couple belonged to 
the best type of European intellectuals. 
Their pleasant flat in Sofia was packed 
with books and pictures. Leda Miléva 
was an enthusiast for collective farm- 
ing; the opposition to it she ascribed to 
peasant conservatism and obstinacy. 
We went to a couple of show places 
among the collectives, and I saw more 
pigs and more tomato picking and 
apple pulping than I have ever seen be- 
fore in my life. 

One of the farms occupied the land 
of four villages with a total population 
of 10,000 people. The villages them- 
selves are scattered collections of two- 
story red-brick houses with long, deep 
porches. In one of these houses, at a 
crossroads, was the headquarters. The 
head of the collective was a stern-look- 
ing official, I suppose a Party member. 
He was not from this neighborhood; 
but he had local assistants, warm, 
huge-fisted farmers who gave you a 
crushing handshake and looked you 
fearlessly in the eye. 

The offices of the collectives are al- 
ways the same. There is a simple desk 
for the chief, and a table with a jug of 
water and a fly whisk. On the wall is a 
picture of Lenin—busts of Lenin and 
Stalin are in a large number of Bul- 
garian offices and shops, but Khrush- 
chev is less often seen. 

The chief got out his papers with all 
the figures written in longhand, and 
answered my questions. The labor 
force, he said, was 3500 men and 
women. The farm grew grain, a variety 
of flax, wheat, tomatoes and applies. It 
had 5000 sheep and 1500 pigs. 

There was a fine, rugged, shaggy- 
haired farmer of about fifty sitting with 
us in the office of the collective. He had 
sly, shrewd, laughing peasant eyes. | 
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asked him what difference he had found 
between the present system and the one 
he had grown up in. 

“Under the private system,” he said, 
“if a farmer has a good year, he has 
only one idea—to buy more land. It is 
the peasant’s passion. He buys land at 
the expense of his house, his family and 
the pleasures of life. In the collectives 
you can’t buy land, so you spend money 


on your home and family; you take 
seaside holidays.” 

This collective made its own wine, 
enough to supply a litre a day free to 
everyone. The juice was bubbling away 
in huge vats in an open barn, and the 
man in charge had the high seriousness 
the wine maker’s art inspires. As we sat 
at a stone table under the trees, drink- 
ing a glass or two, he said in the tone of 
a true connoisseur that his wine had 


something of Moulin a Vent in it. He 
was not far wrong. It turned out that he 
had been sent to Dijon to learn. the 
trade when he was a youth. Until then, 
like all good Bulgarians, he believed that 
the water of the Balkan was superior to 
any liquor. He was horribly shocked in 
France when his landlady brought him a 
bowl of water to wash in; he thought it 
a sacrilege to wash in water. This raised a 
question I did not care to ask. 
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We drove round over fields and 
rough roads. We visited several houses. 
Perhaps they were show places. They 
had no refrigerators and washing ma- 
chines, but they were villas or bun- 
galows such as you see in Britain or 
America—well furnished, with “contem- 
porary” wallpaper, fine beds, spotlessly 
clean, rather suburban in style. 

One I especially liked. The basement 
was used for storage, and we went down 
some steps to see a huge tub filled with 
fermenting wine. Tending it stood the 
delinquent old uncle of the family, 
bottle-nosed, limping “because he 
didn’t feel so well today.” It was his 
second barrel this year, he said; he 
had already drunk most of the first. 
Obviously he did not limit himself to the 
farm’s free litre. He told us this fur- 
tively, under the vines trellised over 
the little yard, and with a glance at his 
disapproving relations. He took us ona 
poetic visit to each stem of the vines, 
telling us which were the better ones. 

Grandfather was there, a blue-eyed 
and soldierly old man with white mus- 
taches fit for an emperor of the old 
regime. He said he hoped I was a man 
of peace and had not come with a bomb 
in my pocket. At this his grandchild— 
a baby in arms—threw its china doll at 
me and smashed it. “It’s all right for 
us. We don’t want war. We've had 
enough. But you'll have to keep an eye 
on the younger generation,” the old 
man said to his daughter-in-law. 

On another farm we watched the girls 
packing apples and tomatoes in the 
sheds. One stout old lady marched up 
and asked me, “Do you want world 
peace?’ This is the stock political 
question put to all foreigners, indicat- 
ing how the people have been taught to 
believe they live in a hostile world. The 
very words they use in their work show 
it: they speak of tomato-packing 
brigades, sabotage—if something goes 
wrong—shock workers, and so on, and 
there are always posters showing capi- 
talist soldiers, usually American, in 
tanks shooting down Chinese, Viet- 
namese and Korean peasants. 

The Partisans are glorified, and in- 
deed the general atmosphere of siege 
reminded me of Britain twenty years 
ago during the war. A war atmosphere 
is maintained to make the people feel 
that their system is engaged in a daily 
battle. But in the packing sheds there 
was laughing good nature. They like a 
joke, and at the end of the day I found 
myself in a broken-down shed with 
three sinful old men, drinking a home- 
made and ferocious raw-apple spirit 
something like Calvados. 

We drove off in the dust as the women 
were coming from the fields in long, 
slow strides, with mattocks on their 
shoulders, fine creatures in spreading 
skirts and with white scarves on their 
heads. Some young men were just 
finishing a new football stadium and 
cinder track; on its gate was the usual 
large portrait of Lenin and another of a 
hero of the Resistance. We passed a 
House of Culture where they held 
socials and saw films. Our guide was 
a huge peasant and very proud. We 
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overtook his sheep as they were being 
driven home in the evening, for each 
man is allowed a bit of land, five sheep, 
a cow and a few hens. There are always 
private traders in the street markets— 
my hostess paid twenty-five leva for 
five lemons in the market at Plovdiv. 

The only blot on this collective—in 
the farmer’s opinion but not in mine— 
was the tumble-down buildings of the 
gypsy camp. The long red sunset was 
coloring the fields of maize and the 
Rhodope mountains had turned hard 
and purple; along a track came one of 
these gypsy youths singing, with his 
scythe on his shoulder. 

“I don’t understand these people,” 
the farmer said half angrily. “Once 
they’ve got a bit of money they stop 
work and sing and dance and drink and 
fight and gamble and won’t work until 
it’s gone. They won’t move into the new 
houses. We must move them out.” 

Occasionally the gypsies produce a 
first-class doctor or lawyer, he admitted. 

“Or in Spain a bullfighter,” I said. 
He was very shocked. | 

The town of Plovdiv is a large, pretty 
town of strange steep hills on the 
Maritsa River, which flows down to 
Greece. It has several mosques and 
some Turkish population. One of the 
hills is dominated by an enormous 
statue of a Russian soldier, affection- 
ately called Alyosha. The Party notables 
were having a sort of Rotarian luncheon 
at the very good new hotel, and a troupe 
of Vietnam dancers were in the town. 
They had been presented with big 
bunches of chrysanthemums, and looked 
tiny, delicate, starved and rather plain 
beside the solid Bulgarians. The town 
has some fine examples of houses of 
the old boyars—the petty nobility who 
were suborned or destroyed by the 
Turks. The memories of savagery and 
massacre are never far off in Bulgarian 
life, but the Bulgarians are proud that 
they stopped the Nazis from sending 
Bulgarian Jews to the gas chambers. 
They protested and refused transport. 


| They have a strong liberal spirit. Of 


course, the Party people go through 


| contortions of silence and evasion if 


you praise Israel. 

Now that the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic are virtually closed to them, 
half the holiday makers of the Eastern 
European states make for the Black 
Sea, especially for the Bulgarian resorts 
near Varna and a very new one south of 
it at Bourgas. These resorts have be- 
come a Riviera with the wealth and 
folly removed, bronzing and healthy 
and youthful, the reward of the sound 
citizen. Architecturally they are mod- 
ern in the best sense. The sands are 
golden, and although connoisseurs find 
the water of the Black Sea sluggish and 
not buoyant enough, the landscape of 
the coastal plain dull and the wine hard, 
there is no doubt about the geniality of 
holiday life there. 

Travelers report that the Bulgarian 
vacation area is far superior to the 
Soviet Crimea, which is all mass hostels 
and sanatoria. The Bulgarians have 
preserved a far gayer spirit; the wine- 
drinking, sun-soaking nations always 
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do. For myself the Bulgaria of the 
mountain towns and superb landscapes 
is more dramatic: Tirnovo toppling 
down the sides of its gorges, with its 
strange murals of the 15th Century, and 
the famous 10th Century monastery at 
Rila with its strange mixture of cara- 
vanserai and the religious life. i have 
met young women students from the 
West who have taken their motor 
bicycles to Bulgaria and have enjoyed 
every moment of their stay with its 
hospitable people. 

There is not much to see in Sofia. It 
is not smart. From the Western point 
of view its shops are poorly supplied. 
At night they are dimly lit. To a West- 
erner there is also something bleak and 
startling about a city which has almost 
no posters or advertisements. 

But I never tired of the strangeness 
and the kindness of the place. Some- 
thing odd was always happening. On 
Sunday there was a band and a proces- 
sion to lay a wreath on Dimitrov’s 
tomb. Once I wandered into the old 
Church of St. Sophia—a lovelier place 
than the appalling Alexander Nevsky 
Memorial Cathedral, built in 1912 by 
a Russian architect, and whose two 
domes are covered in gold leaf—to find 
what, in my ignorance, I can only de- 
scribe as a sandwich party going on. A 
buffet had been set up before the choir, 
and the congregation were standing 
about eating cakes and sausages and 
meat rolls. There was something 
strange, too, about the parcel-delivery 
service, for the officials stood with their 
books outside on the pavement sur- 
rounded by people signing documents 
as if they were in an Oriental bazaar. 
It was clearly a city in which everyqne 
knew everyone else, and which con- 
ducted a lot of its business in the street. 

The strangest moment for me was at 
sunset. At that hour, when the sky was 
hard red and blue and the mountains 
violet and sharp beyond the pink roofs 
of the city, a din would break out of the 
church near my hotel—the call to ves- 
pers. The little bells in the cupola would 
be rattled fast and the big bells would 
make a noise like cow bells; an irritable 
mixture of ding-dong and tin cans, as if 
some angry priest were trying to get the 
faithful to come and kiss the glass- 
protected picture-book images of count- 
less saints. The glass, I had noticed, was 
covered with the clear imprint of scores 
of lips, so that the saint looked out at 
you through a cloud of ghostly mouths, 
some of which had worn lipstick. 

It was more like a village scene than 
a city scene. My friends used to say: 
“The Balkans used to be called the 
cockpit of Europe, the place of assas- 
sinations, wars and massacres. It wasn’t 
all our fault. You all muscled in on 
our politics—-the Russians and Ger- 
mans trying to get to the Bosporos, the 
British and French trying to stop them. 
We are peaceful now. We've reformed.” 

Yes, and if you could pry into their 
minds you would find that everyone is 
thinking of getting away for a few days 
in the country, to lie in the sun, climb, 
walk, fish and sit up half the night, 
drinking gallons of wine and singing. 

THE END 
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A ZOO IN The headmaster scowled. “That is not a _ live, how they look and what they wear.I to show our appreciation to Mr. Dur- 

“x zoological question,” he thundered. “Mr. can tell them, of course, but it’s not the __rell I want three hearty cheers.” 
MY LUGGAGE Durrell only said he would answer zoo- same as if they see a photograph.” Two hundred young lungs boomed 
logical questions. The matter of the Fon’s The headmaster ran a finger round the out the hearty cheers. Then the boys 
Continued from Page 157 wives is not zoological.” inside of his collar. “There, Mr. Durrell _ at the head of the line produced several ° 
“Well, loosely speaking, it could be has answered your question. Now, kindly bamboo flutes and two small drums. 
The smile vanished from the headmas- called biological, couldn’t it?” I said, com- _ get into line.” The boys formed themselves The headmaster waved his hand and 
ter’s face and he threw me a look of cha- _ ing to the lad’s rescue. “And I don’t mind —_ once more into two orderly lines while the _ they started down the road led by the 
grin. “That is not a zoological question, answering. The reason is that, in mycoun- headmaster shook my hand and assured _ school band playing, of all things, Men 
Uano,” he said sternly. try, everyone is very interested to know me that they were all most grateful. Then of Harlech. The Head followed them 
“But, please sah, why?” how people in other parts of the world he turned once more to the boys. “Now, mopping his face, and from the dark 
looks he kept darting at young Uano’s 
back it did not augur well for the boy’s 
prospects when he got back to class. 
That evening the Fon came over for 
a drink and, after we had shown him 


( O N Ss re. © r the new additions to the collection, | 

told him about Uano’s zoological 
question. The Fon laughed and laughed, 
how many people you can delig ht with — particularly at the embarrassment of 


the headmaster. 





. x “Why you never tell um,” he in- 
a gift of de Kuyper creme de menthe f quired, wiping his eyes, “dat you take 
‘ oo / photo ma wife for show your country 
dat Bafut women be beautiful?” 

“Dis boy na picken,” I said sol- 
emnly. “I think he too small to under- 
stand dis woman palava.” 

“Na true, na true,” said the Fon, 
chuckling, “’e be picken. ’E catch 
lucky, *e no get women for humbug 
him.” 

“They tell me, my friend,” I said, 
trying to steer the conversation away 
from the pros and cons of married life, 
“they tell me tomorrow you go for 
N’dop. Na so?” 

“Na so,” said the Fon. “I go for two 
days, for court. I go come back for 
morning time tomorrow.” 

“Well,” I said, raising my glass, 
“safe journey, my friend.” 

The following morning, clad in 
splendid yellow-and-black robes and 
weiaring a curious hat, heavily embroid- 
ered, with long, drooping ear flaps, the 
Fon took his seat in the front of his 
new Land-Rover. Into the back went 
the necessities of travel: three bottles 
of Scotch, his favorite wife and three 
council members. He waved to us until 
the vehicle rounded the corner and 
was lost from sight. 

That evening, having finished the 
last chores of the day, I went onto the 
front veranda for a breath of air. In the 
great courtyard below I noticed num- 
bers of the Fon’s children assembling. 
4 Curiously I watched them. They 
4 ‘ Se hs Ke of grouped themselves in a huge circle in 

—" ‘ ist aN the compound and, after much discus- 
- anil sion and argument, they started to sing 

and clap their hands to the rhythm pro- 
vided by a seven-year-old who stood in 
the center of the circle beating a drum. 
They sang some of the most beauti- 
ful and haunting of the Bafut songs. 
I knew it was not just an ordinary 
gathering of children; they had assem- 
bled there for some definite pur- 
pose, but what they were celebrating 

And de Kuyper Creme de Menthe is even Handsomely gift boxed at no extra cost. mek (unless it was their father’s departure) I 
more acceptable to personal friends or busi- Creme de Menthe and , could not think. I was still watching 
and listening when John, our houseboy, 


bottle, but don’t. It deserves a place along- de Kuyper flavors \ rc l ede appeared at my elbow in the unnerv- 
e ! Cie KU OO] 


. 


af ConsiverR the elegant idea of giving De Kuyper is “the best Creme de Menthe in 


rN a a 3 ‘ 
a de Kuyper Creme de Menthe this year. the world.” Yet it is no more expensive than 


ia Liquor, as a gift, is appreciated by a good whiskey. 


almost everyone you know. There are As you make out your list, consider de Kuyper | 
no wrong sizes or colors. Just thanks. Creme de Menthe-—green or white. 


ness associates. Many homes should have a 19 other delicious 


side Scotch, Bourbon and Rye. are made in U.S.A. to ingly silent way he had. 
“Dinner ready, sah,” he said. 
fresh, minty taste is an after-dinner soother. formulae. aRenk you, oudwe me, ey al 
Ks dis picken sing for the Fon’s com- 
GREEN OR WHITE, 60 PROOF. NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., NEW YORK, NY. pound?” 


Above all, de Kuyper is delicious. Its cool, the original Dutch 
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John smiled shyly. “Because de Fon 
done go for N’dop, sah.” 

“Yes, but why they sing?” 

“If the Fon no be here, sah, each 
night dis picken must sing inside de 
Fon’s compound. So dey keep dis his 
compound warm.” 

What a delightful idea. I peered 
down at the circle of children singing 
lustily in the gloomy wastes of the 
great courtyard; to keep their father’s 
compound warm. 

“Why they never dance?” I asked. 

“Dey never get light, sah.” = -- 

“Take them the pressure light from 
the bedroom. Tell them I send it so 
that I can help keep the Fon’s com- 
pound warm.” 

“Yes, sah,” said John, grinning. He 
hurried off to fetch the light and pres- 
ently I saw it cast a golden pool round 
the circle of children. There was a 
pause in the singing, while John deliv- 
ered my message, and then came a 
series of delighted shrieks and shrill 
voices crying, “Tank you, Masa, tark 
you.” 

As we sat down to dinner the chil- 
dren were singing like larks, and stamp- 
ing and weaving round the lamp, their 
shadows long and attenuated, thrown 
halfway across the courtyard by the 
softly hissing lamp in their midst. 


Of ail the animals that one gets on a 
collecting trip the ones that fascinate 
me most are, I think, members of the 
monkey tribe. They are delightfully 
childlike, with their quick intelligence, 
their delightfully uninhibited habits, 
their rowdy, eager live-for-the-moment 
attitude toward life, and their rather 
pathetic faith in you when they have 
accepted you as a foster parent... . 

One of.our favorite characters in the 
monkey collection was a half-grown fe- 
male baboon called Georgina. She was 
a creature of tremendous personality 
and a wicked sense of humor. She had 
been hand-reared by an African, and 
we had purchased her for the magnifi- 
cent sum of ten shillings. Georgina was, 
of course, perfectly tame and so she 
wore a belt round her waist, to which 
was attached a long rope, and every 
day she was taken out and tied to one 
of the trees in the compound below the 
rest house. For the first couple of days 
we tied her fairly near the gate leading 
into the compound, through which 
came a steady stream of hunters, old 
ladies selling eggs and children with in- 
sects and snails for sale. We thought 
that this constant procession of hu- 
manity would keep Georgina occupied 
and amused. It certainly did, but not in 
the way we intended. She very soon 
discovered that she could crouch out of 
sight behind the hibiscus hedge, near 
the gate. Then, when some poor unsus- 
pecting African came into the com- 
pound she would leap from her am- 
bush, embrace him round the legs 
while uttering such a blood-curdling 
scream as to make even the staunchest 
nerves falter and break. 

One of her first victims was a hand- 
some sixteen-year-old-girl who had 
brought a calabash full of snails. She 
saw the baboon out of the corner of her 


eye, just as Georgina made her leap. The 
girl sprang away with a squeak of fear and 
Georgina, instead of grabbing her legs, 
merely managed to seize a corner of her 
sarong. The baboon gave a sharp tug and 
the sarong came away in her paw, leaving 
the girl as naked as the day she was born. 
Overcome with embarrassment, the girl 
backed into the hibiscus hedge endeavor- 
ing to cover the vital portions of her 
anatomy, while Georgina put the sarong 


over her head like a shawl and sat chat- 
tering happily to herself. Bob, who wit- 
nessed this incident with me, needed no 
encouragement to go down into the com- 
pound, retrieve the sarong and return it 
to the damsel. 

The next morning Georgina overplayed 
her hand. A dear old lady, weighing some 
fourteen stone, came waddling and wheez- 
ing up to the rest house gate, balancing on 
her head a kerosene tin full of groundnut 


oil, which she was hoping to sell to Phillip 
the cook. Phillip, having spotted the old 
lady, rushed out to warn her about Geor- 
gina, but he arrived too late. Georgina 
leaped from behind the hedge with the 
stealth of a leopard and threw her arms 
around the old lady’s fat legs, uttering her 
frightening war cry. The poor old lady was 
far too fat to run as the baboon clutched 
her calves affectionately, and she remained 

Continued on Page 201 
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THE WORLD'S MOST 


Not just because it’s the place to go but because this 
famous hotel has everything . . . on the premises! There’s 
a cabana club with a mile-long ocean beach, an 18-hole 


Department 4C, or see your travel agent. 


An Arvida Hotel, 
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championship golf course with Pro Sam Snead, two 
olympic pools, tennis courts and superb cuisine, with 
entertainment and dancing nightly. For color bro- 


chure and reservations address R. D. Leggett, Manager, 
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Fascinated by Andorra? intrigued by Samarkand? 
If you appreciate the unique in travel, you'll want this 


FRE 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? See the things the average 
tourists seldom see, and the traditional ‘‘musts” as 
well. Write today for the new 1961 Maupintour 
Travel Guide. Included are 20 series of proven va- 
cation programs with over 150 departure dates. 
There are tour lengths and rates to fit anyone's time 
and budget. With Maupintour you see the unusual, 
but travel in comfort and safety with holiday com- 
panions whose interests are akin to your own. Listed 
are some of the escorted tours designed for the 
discriminating traveler 
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Europe Traditional plus Hungary and Yugoslavia. 
s The 12-Nations of Europe plus Berlin. # Grand 14- 
Nation European Tour with Berlin. w France, Spain, 
Andorra, Majorca, North Africa. @ The Alps of 7 
Nations. s Denmark-Sweden-Norway by Motorcoach 
and Fjord Steamer. # The Best of England-Wales- 
Scotland in 27 Days. 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
Egypt, including Luxor, 
anon, Syria, Jordan, 
partures each month 


Pius Leb- 
De- 


Karnak, Thebes. 
israel, Greece, and Italy. 


56 page catalog of Maupintour 
“off the beaten track” tours! 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE SS 
® Southeastern Europe: Austria, Hungary, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugosiavia. = The Four Nations: Berlin, 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland. = 17-Day Rus- 
sia by Motorcoach (4th consecutive year). # 11-Day 
Russia by Motorcoach (Helsinki/Moscow or Moscow/ 
Helsinki). @ Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
panion Tours. s Eastern Europe Adventure (compre- 
hensive, 75 days). = Collegiate/Teacher: Central 
Europe, the Balkans, USSR. # Eastern Europe Circie 
by Motorcoach, 37 days. @ Grand Circle of Central 
Europe and Russia, 48 days. = The Great Adventure 
Air Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. @ Cities of Central 
Asia: Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 
Irkutsk in Siberia. @ Central Europe and the Balkans 
Grand Adventure: Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediter- 
ranean and Daimatian Coast cruise. 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel catalog, see 
your Travel Agent or write now to Henry Mecaskey, 
Maupintour, 400 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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STEAMBOAT CRUISE 
A LATIN FLAVOR® 2228" MAGDALENA RIVER 


15 Day Conducted Air and Steamboat Cruise, 
visiting Panama and its celebrated Canal, 


WITH 


Col 


ia’s Andes-encircled Medellin, 


cosmopolitan Bogota, colonial Tunja, historic 
Cartagena, Barranquilla on the Caribbean Coast: 


all this with 4 leisurel 
cruising the tropical 


days 
agdalena. 


$397.59 


Pius Air Fare 


Fer further details and early reservations, see your travel agent or write: 
COLOMBIA NATIONAL TOURIST BOARD, 424 Madison Avenue, New York 17, PL 2-0737 


AIR & MARINE TRAVEL SERVICE. 


353 West 57th Street. 
New York 19 


ALBERTSEN TRAVEL SERVICE. 


26 O'Farrell Street, 
San Francisco 8 
SAFARITOURS, INC. 
7755 Sunset Boulevard 
Mollywood 46 
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YU 2-2552 Chicago 3 


McDOUGALL’S TRAVEL SERVICE, 


Monteleone Hotel. 


HO 2-0856 New Orleans 40 


COLPITTS TOURIST COMPANY. 
262 Washington Street. 


JOURNEYS INTERNATIONAL 
6 East Monroe Street 


BROWNELL TOURS. 
Brownell! Building, 
Birmingham 1 

UNITED TOURS. INC. 
321 S.E. Second Street. 
Miami 32 FR 7-4581 
TRAVEL PLANS TOURS LIMITED, 
88 Eglinton Ave. E 
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-— BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE —— 


Our 1961 program folder describes our inclusive 
circle tours: 

GRAND, 56 days in Europe, 
CORONET, 37 days in Europe, 12 countries, 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 


with Greece 


$1360 
$ii6e 


19 coutitries, 


14 countries 
$1595 
Most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage; 
ir passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from April through August 


Organization 


P.O. BOX 199. NORTHFIELO, MINNESOTA 














Thrift Tours to Europe 

Quality travel at Bargain Prices 10 Countries. The Musts 
and Off-the-Beaten-Track. Evening entertainment. De- 
partures June, July, and August. 46 to 53 Days. From 
$1097 

Universe! Tours, Lowry Hotel Bidg., St. Paul 2, Minnesota 





OTO and Olson’s Campus Tours, the only 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of eight country 
itineraries featuring London, fome and 
Paris. Weekly sailings April thru Septem- 
ber in QUEEN MARY ond QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Ciass, only $2245 up. 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1755 up. 
STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class, $1645—$1685 
LSOon 48 to 71 days. Small parties. For bes! 
accommodations, RESERVE Now! 
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GUIDE TO 
EUROPEAN 
AUTO 
TRAVEL 


Gives costs, dimensions, performance of 
‘all foreign cars; how to rent, lease or 
ship home; 8 pages of cars in full color. 
Tells how to get free mileage chart, kilo- 
meters-to-miles conversion table, maps, 
hotel guide, etc. Learn how to save 
enough money on a car to pay for your 
trip! 30 months to pay for your car! 
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overseas delivery 
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FREIGHTER TRAVEL 


Plan your vacation now with new 16th edition of Ford's 
Freighter Travel Guidebook. Gives complete informa- 
tion on hundreds of lower-cost trips on PASSENGE 
CARRYING FREIGHTERS from U.S. and Canada to 
all parts of the world. New edition lists services of 124 
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mended by Steamship Lines, Travel ents and world 
travelers everywhere. 104 pages, fully illus. Price $2.50 
postpaid. For your copy, mail check or M.O. to: 


KENNETH FORD PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 5 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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So. America— Unusual Travel Bargain 
Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil only $1095 all-expense. All travel by air 
Small escorted groups. For Free details, write: 
Americans Abroad, Inc. -* Travel Service, 

52 University Station, Mi 14, 
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EUROPE 


Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual require- 
ments. Ask for free booklet show- 
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a CAR is a MUST 
(ame in EUROPE 


ORDER YOUR NEW CAR HERE... 
DELIVERY MADE IN EUROPE 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! 


Write for Free Overseas Delivery Booklet, 
and early reservations to: 

300 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Dept.H-12 
8423 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


CITROEN 


Round the World—$2495 All-Expense 


Ealoy an economical 54 day all-expense trip around the 
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Europe. Monthly departures. Small, congenial groups. For 
free details write: Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service, — 
51 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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rooted to the spot, uttering screams 
that rivaled the sounds Georgina was 
producing. Phillip came clumping across 
the compound on his enormous feet 
and, in his excitement, did a very silly 
thing. Instead of rescuing the tin of oil, 
he seized Georgina and attempted to 
pull her away. Georgina, however, was 
not going to be deprived of such a 
plump victim so easily and, screaming 
indignantly, she clung on like a limpet. 
The kerosene tin gave up the unequal 
struggle with the laws of gravity and 
crashed to the ground. A wave of oil 
leaped into the air and covered the three 
protagonists in a golden, glutinous wa- 
terfall. Georgina, startled by this new, 
cowardly and possibly dangerous form 
of warfare, gave a grunt of fright, let 
go the old lady’s legs and retreated the 
length of her rope, where she sat down 
and endeavored to clean her fur. Phillip 
stood there looking as though, from the 
waist down, he was slowly melting, and 
the old lady’s sarong was equally sod- 
den. “Na look dis my clothes done 
spoil,” roared Phillip, “na your fault 
dis.” 

“No be my fault, no be my fault,” 
screeched the old lady, her impressive 
bulk quivering like a dusky volcano, 
“na your own fault, bushman, an’ all 
my dress do spoil, all dis my oil done 
throw for ground.” 

“Blurry foolish woman,” blared 
Phillip, “you be bushwoman, you done 
throw dis oil for ground for no 
cause . . . all dis my clothes done ruin.” 

He stamped his large foot in irrita- 
‘ion and, unfortunately, it landed in the 
pool of oil and splashed over the old 
lady again. Screaming like a descending 
bomb, the old lady quivered as if she 
would burst. Then she uttered only one 
word, but I knew it was time to inter- 
vene. “Ibo!” she hissed malevolently. 

Phillip reeled before this insult. The 
Ibos are a Nigerian tribe the Camer- 
oonians loathe, and to call someone in 
the Cameroons an Ibo is the worst in- 
sult you can offer. Before Phillip could 
do something violent, I intervened. I 
soothed the good lady, gave her com- 
pensation for her sarong and lost oil, 
and then I mollified Phillip somewhat 
by promising him a pair of shorts, socks 
and a shirt out of my wardrobe. Then 
1 removed the glutinous Georgina to a 
place where she could not perform any 
more expensive attacks on the local 
population. 

Unfortunately, I tied her under the 
lower veranda, close to a room we used 
for bathing. In it was a large, circular 
red plastic bowl which was a shade too 
small. In order to recline in the warm 
water you had to leave your feet and 
legs outside, and since the bowl was 
slippery it generally required a consid- 
erable effort to get up from this reclin- 
ing position to reach the soap, towel or 
some other necessity. 

Sophie, my secretary, adored her 
bath. She loved to lie back luxuriously 
in the warm water, she told us, smoking 
a cigarette and reading a book by the 
light of a hurricane lantern. On this 
particular night she got her book 
and tin of cigarettes and wandered 


down to the bathroom. She found it oc- 
cupied by Georgina, who had discov- 
ered that the length of her rope al- 
iowed her access to this interesting 
room. She was sitting by the tub dip- 
ping the towel in the water, uttering 
cries of satisfaction. Sophie shooed her 
out, called for a new towel and, closing 
the door, undressed and lowered herself 
into the warm water. Unfortunately, 
she had not shut the door properly. 
Georgina had never seen anyone bathe 
before and she was not going to let 
such an opportunity pass. She hurled 
herself against the door and it flew 
open. Sophie was so tightly wedged’ in 
the bath that she could not get out and 
shut the door without considerable 
difficulty, yet to lie there with the door 
open was not possible. With a great ef- 
fort she reached for her clothes which 
were nearby. Georgina, deciding that 
this was a promising game, jumped 
forward, clasped Sophie’s raiment to 
her hairy bosom and ran outside. This 
left only the towel. Struggling out of 
the bath, Sophie draped herself in this 
inadequate covering and, making sure 
no one was around, went outside to 
retrieve her garments. Georgina, seeing 
Sophie was entering into the spirit of 
the game, gave a cry of delight and, as 
Sophie darted at her, ran back into the 
bathroom and put Sophie’s clothes in 
the bath. Apparently she took Sophie’s 
cry of horror to be encouragement, for 
she next tossed the cigarettes into the 
bath where they floated dismally. At- 
tracted by the uproar I arrived in time 
to see Georgina leap into the bath and 
jump up and down like a wine treader. 
It took considerable time to remove the 
excited baboon, get Sophie fresh bath 
water, cigarettes and clothing, by which 
time the dinner was cold. So Georgina 
was responsible for a really exhilarating 
evening. 

But of all our monkey family, it was 
the apes, I think, that gave us the most 
pleasure and amusement. One of our 
first acquisitions was a large five-year- 
old chimp called Minnie. A Dutch 
farmer turned up one day and said he 
was willing to sell us Minnie if we went 
and fetched her. He was going on a va- 
cation and did not want to leave the 
animal with his staff. The Dutchman’s 
farm was some fifty miles away at a 
place called Santa and we arranged to 
go there in the Fon’s Land-Rover and 
see the chimp. Minnie was a large well- 
built chimpanzee about three and a half 
feet in height, and apparently in good 
health. So we bought her and brought 
her back to Bafut. 

The Fon had been very interested to 
hear that we were getting Minnie, for 
he had never seen a large, live chim- 
panzee before. So the day she was in- 
stalled in her new wire cage with its 
swinging perches I sent him a note in- 
viting him to come over for a drink. He 
arrived just after dark, wearing a green- 
and-purple robe, accompanied by six 
council members and his two favorite 
wives. After we had exchanged small 
chat over the first drink, I took the pres- 
sure lamp and led the Fon and his reti- 
nue down the veranda to Minnie’s 
cage. At first, it appeared empty. Then 
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[ lifted the lamp higher and we discovered 
Minnie in bed. She had settled down in a 
pile of dry banana leaves at one end of the 
cage and was lying on her side, her cheek 
pillowed on one hand, with an old sack 
we had given her carefully draped over 
her body and tucked under her armpits. 

“Wah!” said the Fon in astonishment, 
“*’e sleep like man.” 

“Yes, yes,”” chorused the council mem- 


bers, * 


*"e sleep like man.” 


Minnie, disturbed by the light and the 
voices, opened one eye. Seeing the Fon 
and his party she threw back her sacking 
cover and waddled over to the wire. 

“‘Wah!” said the Fon, “’e same same 
for man, dis beef.”” Minnie looked the 
Fon up and down, and deciding he might 
be inveigled into playing, she beat a tattoo 
on the wire. The Fon and his party re- 
treated hurriedly. 

“No, de fear,” I said, “na funning dis.” 


The Fon approached cautiously, an ex- 
pression of astonished delight on his face. 
Cautiously he leaned forward and banged 
on the wire with the palm of his hand. 
Minnie, delighted, answered with a fusil- 
lade of bangs that made the Fon jump 
back and crow with laughter. 

“Look ’e hand, look ’e hand,” he gasped, 
“*’e get hand like man.” 

“Yes, yes, ’e get hand same same for 
man,” said the councilors. 
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Greatly excited by her success, Min- 
nie ran round the cage two or three 
times, did z couple of backward som- 
ersaults on her perches, then came and 
sat in the front of the cage and placed 
her plastic milk bowl on her head, 
where it looked incongruously like a 
steel helmet. 

“"E get hat, ’e get hat,” gasped the 
Fon, doubling up with mirth. 

Feeling that it would be impossible to 
drag the Fon away from Minnie, I 
called for the table, chairs and drinks 
to be placed on the veranda near the 
chimp’s cage. So, for half an hour, the 
Fon sat there alternately sipping his 
drink and spluttering with laughter, 
while Minnie showed off like a veteran 
circus performer. Eventually, feeling 
somewhat tired by her performance, 
Minnie came and sat by the wire near 
the Fon, watching him as he drank, 
still wearing her plastic helmet. The 
Fon beamed down at ‘her. Then he 
leaned forward until his face was only 
six inches away from Minnie’s and 
lifted his glass. R 

“Shin-shin?” said the Fon. 

To my astonishment Minnie re- 
sponded by protruding her long, mo- 
bile lips and giving a prolonged rasp- 
berry of the juiciest variety. 

The Fon laughed so loud that the 
rest of us became hysterical just watch- 
ing him. At length, taking a grip on 
himself, he wiped his eyes, leaned for- 
ward and blew a raspberry at Minnie. 
But his was a feeble effort compared to 
the one with which Minnie responded 
and which echoed up and down the 
veranda like a Gatling gun. So, for the 
next five minutes—until the Fon had 
to give up because he was out of breath 
from laughing—he and Minnie kept up 
a crossfire of raspberries. Minnie was 
definitely the winner, judged by quality 
and quantity; also, her efforts were 
much more prolonged and sonorous 
than the Fon’s. 

At length the Fon left us, and we 
watched him walk back across the 
great compound, occasionally blowing 
raspberries at his councilors, where- 
upon they would all double up with 
laughter. Minnie, with the air of a so- 
ciety hostess after an exhausting dinner 
party, yawned and lay down on her 
banana-leaf bed, covered herself with 
the sack, put her cheek on her hand and 
went to sleep. Presently her snores re- 
verberated along the veranda almost 
as loudly as her raspberries had done. 


Soon it was time to start making 
preparations to travel the three hun- 
dred-odd miles down to the coast. But 
there was a lot to be done first. In many 
ways this is the most harassing and 
dangerous part of a collecting trip. 
Trucking your animals that distance 
over roads that resemble tank-training 
grounds is in itself a major undertak- 
ing. But there are many other and 
equally vital problems. The food sup- 
ply for the sea voyage must be waiting 
at the port, and to estimate what you 
need to feed two hundred and fifty ani- 
mals on board ship for three weeks is 
quite an undertaking. All your cages 

Continued on Page 204 
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must be in good repair—you cannot 
risk an escape at sea. In short, you 
start making preparations a month be- 
fore you actually leave. Everything, it 
seems, conspires against you. The na- 
tives, horrified at the imminent loss of a 
wonderful source of revenue, redouble 
their hunting efforts, which means that 
you are not only renovating old cages 
but constructing new ones. The tele- 
graph operator undergoes a mental 
breakdown, so that the vital telegrams 
are incomprehensible. When you are 
waiting anxiously for news of your 
food supplies for the voyage it is not 
comforting to receive a telegram which 
states, ‘‘Message received regret can- 
notob vary green balas well half pipe 
do?” 

After considerable trouble this trans- 
lated into: “Message received regret 
cannot obtain very green bananas will 
half ripe do?” 

The animals soon become aware 
that something is in the wind and try 
to soothe your nerves in their own par- 
ticular ways: those that are sick get 
sicker; the rarest specimens try to es- 
cape and, if successful, make you waste 
valuable time trying to catch them; 
animals that had refused to live unless 
supplied with: special food, suddenly 
decide that they do not like this par- 
ticular food any more, so you send 
frantic telegrams cancelling the delica- 
cies you had just got through ordering 
for the voyage. 


The fact that we were worried and 
jumpy, of course, made all of us do 
silly things that only added to the con- 
fusion. There was the case of the 
clawed toads, for example. Anyone 
might be pardoned for thinking that 
clawed toads were frogs at first glance. 
They are smallish creatures with blunt, 
froglike heads and a smooth slippery 
skin which is most untoadlike. Also 
they are almost completely aquatic, 
another untoadlike characteristic. To 
my mind they are rather dull creatures 
who spend 90 per cent of their time 
floating in the water in various aban- 
doned attitudes, occasionally shooting 
to the surface to take a quick gulp of 
air. But, for some reason, Bob was in- 
ordinately proud of ihe wretched 
things. 

We had two hundred and fifty of 
them in a plastic tub on the veranda. 
Whenever Bob was missing he was al- 
most sure to be crouched over this 
cauldron of wriggling toads, an expres- 
sion of pride on his face. Then came 
the day of the great tragedy. 

The rainy season had just started 
and the brilliant sunshine of each day 
was being interrupted by heavy down- 
pours which lasted only an hour or so, 
but the quantity of water that fell was 
prodigious. On this particular morn- 
ing Bob had been. crooning over his 
clawed toads and when it started to 
rain he thought that they would be 
grateful if he put them out in it. So he 
put the tub on the top step of the 
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veranda so that it received not only the 
rain but the water:from the roof. Then 
he went away and forgot about it. The 
rain continued as if determined to up- 
hold the Cameroons reputation as one 
of the wettest places on earth. As the 
bowl filled, the toads rose too until 
they were swept out by the overflow. 

My attention was drawn to this by 
Bob’s howl of anguish when he discov- 
ered the catastrophe. On the top step 
stood the plastic tub now completely 
devoid of toads. From it the water 
gushed down the steps carrying with it 
Bob’s precious amphibians. The steps 
were black with toads, slithering, hop- 
ping and rolling over and over in the 
water. In this Niagara of amphibians 
Bob was leaping to and fro like an ex- 
cited heron, picking up toads as fast as 
he could. Picking up a clawed toad is 
quite a feat—like trying to grasp up a 
drop of quicksilver; their bodies are 
incredibly slippery, they are very strong 
for their size, and their hind legs are 
armed with sharp claws capable of in- 
flicting a painful scratch. Every time 
Bob had scooped up a handful of the 
creatures and was bounding up the 
* steps to return them to their bath, they 
would squeeze from between his fingers 
and fall back onto the steps, to be im- 
mediately swept downward again by the 
water. In the end it took five of us al- 
most three quarters of an hour to 
collect all the toads, and just as we had 
finished and were soaked to the skin it 
stopped raining. 





Half an hour later I let Cholmondely 
St. John, the chimp, out of his cage for 
his morning exercise, and stupidly took 
my eye off him for ten minutes. Once 
again I heard Bob’s yell and, hurrying 
to the veranda, I found him wringing 
his hands in-despair, while on the top 
step sat Cholmondely, looking so inno- 
cent that you could almost see his halo. 
Halfway down the steps, upside down, 
was the plastic tub, and the steps below 
it were freckled with toads. 

We slithered and slipped in the red 
mud of the compound for an hour be- 
fore the last’toad was caught and put in 
the bowl. Then, breathing hard, Bob 
picked it up and in silence we made our 
way back to the veranda. As we reached 
the top step Bob’s muddy shoes slipped 
under him and he fell, and the tub 
rolled to the bottom, and for the third 
time the clawed toads set off joyfully 
into the wide world. 


Cholmondely St. John was responsi- 
ble for another escape, but this was less 
strenuous and more interesting than the 
clawed-toad incident. In the collection 
we had about fourteen of the common 
local dormouse, a creature that closely 
resembled the European dormouse, ex- 
cept that it was a pale ash gray and had 
a slightly more bushy tail. This colony 
of dormice lived in a cage together in 
perfect amity and in the evenings 
amused us with their acrobatic displays. 
There was one in particular that we 
could distinguish from all the others 
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for he had a tiny white star on ‘his flank, 
like a minute cattle brand. He was a much 
better athlete than the others and his dar- 
ing leaps had earned our admiration. We 
had christened him Bertram. 

One morning, as usual, I had let Chol- 
mondely St. John out for his constitu- 
tional and he was behaving inan exemplary 
fashion. Then came a moment when | 
thought that Jacquie was watching him, 
and she thought that I was. When we 


had discovered our mistake we found we 
were too late. Cholmondely had amused 
himself by tipping over the dormouse 
cage so that the unfortunate rodents, all 
in a deep, peaceful sleep, cascaded onto 
the floor. 

As we arrived on the scene they were 
rushing frantically for cover while Chol- 


mondely, uttering small ‘“Oooo’s” of 


delight, was galloping around trying to 
stamp on them. By the time the ape had 


been caught and chastised not a dormouse 
was in sight, all had gone to resume their 
slumbers behind the rows of cages. The 
entire collection had to be moved, cage 
by cage, so that we could recapture the 
dormice. The first one to break cover 
from behind a monkey cage was Bertram, 
who fled down the veranda pursued by 
Bob. As he hurled himself at the flying 
rodent, I shouted a warning: “‘Remember 
the tail—don’t catch it by the tail!’ I was 
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too late. As Bertram wriggled behind 
another row of cages Bob grabbed him 
by his tail. The result was disastrous. 
All small rodents, and particularly these 
dormice, have very fine skin on the tail ; 
if you catch hold of it and the animal 
pulls away the skin breaks and peels 
off. In the excittment of the chase 
Bob forgot this. Eventually we un- 
earthed Bertram and examined him. 
He sat, panting, in the palm of my 
hand, his tail now pink and skinless, 
looking like an ox tail before it enters a 
stew. The animal did not appear to be 
in pain. Ultimately the tail would 
wither and then break off like a twig, 
leaving the animal hardly the worse off. 
In the case of Bertram, of course, the 
loss would be more serious, for his tail 
provided balance during his acrobatics; 
but he was so agile I did not think he 
would miss it much. 

From our point of view, however, 
Bertram was useless, for he was a 
damaged specimen. The only thing 
to do was to amputate his tail and 
let him go. This I did, and then, sorrow- 
fully, we put him among the bougain- 
villaea that grew along the veranda 
rail, hoping he would set up house 
there and entertain future travelers with 
his acrobatic feats. 

He sat on a bougainvillaea stem, 
clutching it tightly with his little pink 
paws and looking about him through 
a quivering windscreen of whiskers. 
Then, very rapidly, and apparently 
with his sense of balance completely un- 
impaired, he jumped to the veranda 
rail, and onto the floor, and then 
scurried across to the line of cages 
against the far wall. Thinking he was a 
bit bewildered I picked him up and re- 
turned him to the bougainvillaea. But 
he did exactly the same thing again. 
Five times I put him in the shrub and 
five times he made a bee line for the 
cages. After that I carried him to the 
other end of the veranda, put him once 
more in the creeper and left him, think- 
ing that would finish the matter. 

On top of the dormouse cage we 
kept a bundle of cotton waste which 
we used to freshen their beds when they 
got too unhygienic, and that evening, at 
feeding time, I decided they could do 
with a clean bed. As I seized the bundle 
of waste on top of the cage, I was bit- 
ten in the thumb. It gave me a shock, 
for | thought it might be a snake. 
However, my mind was soon set at 
rest, for an indignant face poked out at 
me and Bertram chittered and squeaked 
extremely indignant dormousese. An- 
noyed, | hauled him out of his cozy 
bed, carried him along the veranda and 
pushed him back into the bougain- 
villaea. He clung indignantly to a stem, 
teetering to and fro and chittering furi- 
ously. But within two hours he was 
back in the cotton waste. 

Giving up the unequal struggle we 
left him there, but Bertram had not 
finished yet. In the evenings, when the 
other dormice tackled their food plates 
with squeaks of delight, Bertram would 
come out of his bed and crawl down the 
wire front of the cage and wistfully 
watch them. He looked so pathetic that 

Continued on Page 208 
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we put him back in the cage with the 
others, where he settled down again as if 
he had never left. But, it seemed to us, 
he looked a trifle more smug than he used 
to be. 

Gradually we got everything under con- 
trol. All the cages that needed repair were 
repaired. The poisonous-snake boxes had 
double layers of fine gauze tacked over 
them, to prevent accidents, and their lids 






were screwed down. Our weird variety 
of equipment—ranging from mincing ma- 
chines to generators, from hypodermics 
to weighing machines—was packed away 
securely. 

Everything was ready, and we awaited 
the lorries that were to take us down 
to the coast. The night before they were 
due to arrive the Fon came over for a 
farewell drink. 

“Wah!” he exclaimed sadly, sipping 


his drink. “I sorry too much you leave 
Bafut, my friend.” 

“We sorry too,” I replied honestly. “We 
have happy time here. And we get plenty 
fine beef.” 

“Why you no go stay here?” inquired 
the Fon. “I go give you land for build 
one foine house, and den you go make 
dis your zoo here for Bafut. Den all dis 
European go come from Nigeria for see 
dis your beef.” 
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“Thank you, my friend. Maybe some 
other time I go come back for Bafut 
and build one house here. Na good idea 
dis.” os 

““Foine, foine,” said the Fon, hold- 
ing out his glass. Down in the road be- 
low the rest house a group of the Fon’s 
children were singing a plaintive Bafut 
song I had never heard before. Hastily I 
got out the recording machine, but just 
as I had it fixed up, the children stopped 
singing. The Fon watched my prepara- 
tions with interest. 

“You fit get Nigeria for dat ma- 
chine?” he inquired. 

“No, dis one for make record only, 
dis one no be radio.” 

“Ah!” said the Fon intelligently. 

“If your children come up here and 
sing dat song I show you how dis ma- 
chine work,”’ I said. 

“Yes, yes, foine,” said the Fon, and 
roared at one of his wives who was 
standing outside on the dark veranda. 
She scuttled down the stairs and pres- 
ently reappeared herding a small flock 
of shy, giggling children before her. I 
got them assembled round the micro- 
phone and then, with my fingers on the 
switch, looked at the Fon. 

“Now,” I said. 

The Fon rose majestically to his feet 
and towered over the group of chil- 
dren. 

“Sing,” he commanded, waving 
his glass of whisky at them. Over- 
whelmed with shyness the children 
made several false starts, but gradually 
their confidence increased and they 
started to carol lustily. The Fon beat 
time with his glass, swaying to and 
fro, occasionally bellowing out a few 
words of the song with the children. 
Presently, when the song came to an 
end he beamed down at his progeny. 
““Foine, foine. Drink,” he said, and 
as each child stood before him with 
cupped hands heid up to his mouth 
he proceeded to pour a tot of al- 
most neat whisky into his pink palms. 
I wound back the tape and set up 
the machine for playback. Then I 
handed the earphones to the Fon, 
showed him how to adjust them, and 
switched on. 

The expressions that chased them- 
selves across the Fon’s face were a. 
treat to watch. First there was an ex- 
pression of blank disbelief. He removed 
the headphones and looked at them 
suspiciously. Then he replaced them 
and listened with astonishment. 

Continued on Page 210 
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Continued from Page 208 The Fon 

Gradually as the song progressed an urchin 
, ~ 

grin of pure delight spread across his 


“Wah! Wah! Wah!” 


wonder 


he whispered in 
“Na wonderful, dis!”’ It was with 
the utmost reluctance that he relinquished 
the earphones so that his wives and coun- 


repetition. 


recorder. “* 
The room was for Cameroons?” 
full of exclamations of delight and the 


snapping of fingers. 


cilors could listen as well. 


insisted 
more songs, accompanied by his children, 
and listening to the playback of each one 
face. of them, his delight undiminished by the 


“Dis machine na wonderful,” 
at last, sipping his drink and eying the 
You fit buy dis kind of machine 


on singing 


“No, they no get um here. Sometime for 
Nigeria you find um— 


maybe Lagos.” 


three 


he said 
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“Wah! Na wonderful, 
dreamily. 

“When I go for my country I make 
dis song for proper record and send for 
your gramophone,” I said. 

““Foine, foine, my friend,”’ he said. 

An hour later he left us, having em- 
braced me fondly, and assuring us that 
he would see us in the morning before 
the lorries left. We were just preparing 
to go to bed, for we had a strenuous 
day ahead of us, when I heard the soft 
shuffle of feet on the veranda outside, 
and then the clapping of hands. I went 
to the door and there on the veranda 
stood Foka, one of the Fon’s elder sons, 
who bore a remarkable resemblance to 
his father. 

“Hallo, Foka, 
“Come in.” 

He came into the room carrying a 
bundle under his arm and smiled shyly. 

“De Fon send dis for you, sah,” he 
said, and handed the bundle to me. 
Mystified, I unraveled it. Inside were a 
carved bamboo walking stick, a small 
heavily embroidered skull cap, and a 
set of robes in yellow and black with a 
beautifully embroidered collar. 

“Dis na Fon’s clothes,” explained 
Foka. “*’E send um for you. De Fon ’e 
tell me say dat now you be second Fon 
for Bafut.”’ 

“Wah!” I exclaimed, genuinely 
touched. “iNe fine ting dis your father 
do for me.’ 

Foka grinned at my pleasure. 

“Your father go for bed?” I asked. 


he repeated 


welcome,” I said. 


“No, sah, ’e dere dere for dancing 
house.” 

I slipped on the robes, adjusted my 
sleeves, placed the ornate littie skullcap 
on my head, grasped the walking stick 
and a bottle of whisky, and turned to 
Foka. “I look good?” I inquired. 

“Fine, sah, na fine,” he said, beam- 
ing. 

“Good. Then take me to your father.” 

He led me across the great, empty 
compound and through the maze of 
huts toward the dancing house, where 
we could hear the thud of drums and 
the pipe of flutes. I entered the door 
and paused for a moment. The band 
stopped dead. There was a rustle of 
astonishment from the assembled com- 
pany, and I could see the Fon seated at 
the far end of the room, his glass ar- 
rested haifway to his mouth. I knew 
what I had to do, for on many occa- 
sions | had watched the councilors ap- 
proaching the Fon to pay homage or 
ask a favor. In dead silence I made my 
way down the length of the dance hall, 
my robes swishing round my ankles. I 
stopped in front of the Fon’s chair, half 
crouched before him and clapped my 
hands three times in greeting. There 
was a moment’s silence and then pan- 
demonium broke loose. 

The wives and the council members 
screamed and hooted with delight. The 
Fon, his face split in a grin of pleasure, 
leaped from his chair and, seizing my 
elbows, pulled me to my feet and em- 
braced me. 
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“My friend, my friend, welcome, wel- 
come!’’ he roared, shaking with gusts 
of laughter. 

“You see,” I said, spreading my arms 
so that the long sleeves of the robe hung 
down like flags, “‘you see, I be Bafut 
man now. 

“Na true, na true, my friend. Dis 
clothes na my own. I give for you so 
you be Bafut man,” he crowed. 

We sat down and the Fon grinned. 

“You like dis ma clothes?” he asked. 

“Yes, na fine one. Dis na fine ting 
you do for me, my friend,” I said. 

“Good, good, now you be Fon same 
same for me,” he laughed. Then his eyes 
fastened on the bottle of whisky I had 
brought. “Good,” he repeated, “now 
ve go drink and have happy time.” 

It was three-thirty next morning when 
I crawled under my mosquito net. 

“Did you have a good time?” in- 
quired Jacquie sleepily from her bed. 

“Yes,”’ I yawned, “‘but it’s jolly ex- 
hausting being Deputy Fon of Bafut.” 

The next morning the lorries arrived 
an hour and a half ahead of schedule. 
rhis extraordinary circumstance— 
surely unparalleled in Cameroon his- 
tory—allowed us plenty of time to load 
up, which we appreciated. For loading 
a collection of animals is quite an art. 
First goes your equipment; then the ani- 
mal cages, toward the tailboard, where 
they will get plenty of air. But you can’t 
just load the cages haphazardly. They 
must be placed so there are air spaces 
between them and they must not face 


each other, or during the journey a 
monkey will push its hand through the 
wire of a cage opposite and get bitten 
by a civet; an owl—merely by being an 
owl and peering—if placed opposite a 
cage of small birds will work them into 
such a state of hysteria that they will 
probably die on the journey. Also, your 
cages must be packed so that animals 
needing attention en route are easily 
accessible. By nine o'clock the last 
lorry had been loaded and driven into 
the shade under the trees, and we could 
have a brief rest on the veranda. Here 
the Fon joined us. 

“My friend,” he said, watching me 
pour out the last enormous whisky we 
were to enjoy together, “I sorry too 
much you go. We done have happy 
time for Bafut, eh?” 

“Very happy time, my friend.” 

“Shin-shin,” said the Fon. 

“Cherri-Ho,” I replied. 

He walked down the long flight of 
steps with us, and at the bottom shook 
hands. Then he put his hands on my 
shoulders and peered into my face. 

“I hope you an’ all dis your animal 
walka good, my friend,” he said, “and 
arrive quick quick for your country.” 

Jacquie and I clambered up into the 
hot, airless interior of the lorry’s cab 
and the engine roared to life. The Fon 
raised his large hand in salute, the 
lorry jolted forward and, trailing a 
cloud of red dust, we shuddered off 
along the road, over the golden green 
hills toward the distant coast. 
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The trip down to the coast occupied 
three days and was as nerve-racking as 
expected. When we finally got there, | 
went aboard the ship to supervise the 
loading of the animals. As the first lot 
was touching down on the deck a sailor 
appeared, wiping his hands on a bundle 
of waste. He peered over the rail at the 
cages and grinned. “All this lot yours, sir?” 

“Yes, I said, “‘and all that lot down on 
the quay.” ’ 


He went forward and peered into one 
of the crates. 

“Blimey!” he said. “‘These all animals?” 

“Yes.” 

“Blimey,” he said again, in a bemused 
tone of voice. “You're the first chap 
I’ve ever met with a zoo in his lug- 
gage.” 

“Yes,” I said happily, watching the next 
load of cages swing on board, “and it’s 
my Own Z00 too.” THE END 
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successfully-—tackled the American varie- 
ties of anopheles. But why did the League 
of Netions do nothing? 

In 1927 the League’s Malaria Commis- 
sion asserted that knowledge of the mos- 


quito’s role as a vector, instead of helping 
to control the disease, may in fact have 
led science down the wrong road. The 
Commission prescribed more quinine. 
What finally brought public-health spe- 
cialists to their senses was a demonstration 
arranged by Dr. L. W. Hackett, an Amer- 
ican malariologist on the staff of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. In one small village of 
Sardinia, the most malarious region of 
Italy, he undertook to kill off'anophelines 


with a larvicide, the chief ingredient of 
which was Paris green. In a nearby village, 
at the same time, Italian malariologists 
strove to quell the disease by intensive 
quininization. For each village the budget 
was the same. The demonstration lasted 
three years, and concluded with a niigra- 
tion of children from the quininized village 
to the one protected from mosquitoes. 
Despite the fact that nearly everybody in 
the quininized village had been dosed and 
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at triple strength, the parasite rate had 
risen from 22 to 36 per cent. “There was 
no evidence that quinine had suppressed 
endemic malaria in the slightest degree,” 
Doctor Hackett recalls. “In contrast, 
malaria diminished rapidly in the vil- 


lage protected from mosquitoes. The 


Sardinian demonstration put our mod- 
est Malaria Experiment Station on the 
map, nationally and internationally. | 
was appointed vice president of the 
Malaria Commission of the League of 
Nations, a purely ornamental job if 
there ever was one, but indicating their 
change in attitude. The attack on the 
mosquito now had a decided edge over 
the attack on the parasite.” 

With the attack on the mosquito, the 
entomologist belatedly entered the pic- 
ture, and at first it seemed he could add 
only confusion. Even as he approached 
his quarry, it appeared to multiply and 
divide its species. (To this day, nobody 


ight 
f te 


knows how many anopheline species 
there are.) And for every species there 
could be found a differing—and con- 
fusing—set of characteristics. Some 
breed in brackish water, some in fresh; 
some in running water, some in stag- 
nant; some fly far, some clumsily and 
close by; some prefer human: blood, 
some that of animals; some feed often, 
some seldom; some live longer than 
others. 

But out of this tangle of observations 
there presently emerged some exceed- 
ingly helpful clues. For example, one of 
the chief vectors in India and Ceylon, 
Anopheles culicifacies, is short-lived 
and prefers to feed off animals rather 
than man. On the other hand, Anoph- 
eles |gambiae, the vector of tropical 
Afri¢a, is relatively long-lived, feeds 
only off man, and customarily dines 
every other day. After elaborate com- 
putation, malariologists have set the 
African mosquito’s chances of feeding 
off a human once in its lifetime as 136 
times greater than the Indian mos- 
quito’s chances. Thus, where the Afri- 
can mosquito is the vector, malaria will 
flood a community if each sick person 
infects no more than one mosquito. 
But where the Indian mosquito is the 
vector each sick person must infect at 
least eight hundred mosquitoes or 
malaria will gradually disappear. The 
conclusion is simple enough: almost 
any curb on Anopheles culicifacies will 
eliminate it as a cause of malaria, but 
Anopheles gambiae will continue to be 
an unholy terror. 

Sure enough, twice in recent years 
Anopheles gambiae has got out of its 
native central Africa and each time it 
has started a fearful epidemic. In 1939 
it appeared in Brazil, where it sickened 
100,000 persons and killed 14,000. Three 
years later, when it invaded Egypt's 
Nile valley, the death toll was even 

Continued on Page 214 
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higher. Each time the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation helped local authorities to exter- 
minate it. Now it has become WHO’s 
responsibility—not only to keep it in cen- 
tral Africa, but also, if possible, to render 
it harmless wherever it may be. 

WHO's medical officers were nerved to 
proceed against malaria by the availability 
of DDT and the other chlorinated hydro- 
carbons. These powerful insecticides gave 


every promise of being the ideal weapons 
against the anophelines. They were cheap; 
they were easy to handle; and, after one or 
another had been sprayed on a wall, it 
would go on for months killing any mos- 
quito that lit on that wall. This lasting 
deadliness was of crucial importance, for 
the entomologists were satisfied that most 
anophelines, after feeding, must rest on 
an interior wall—and so, if the wall has 
been sprayed, must die. 
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There seemed at first no particular 
urgency. Teams of sprayers could work 
their way through any malarious dis- 
trict. The job, to be sure, was enor- 
mous; but no matter, it would be ac- 
complished in time. By the end of 1950 
WHO (with the co-operation of 
UNICEF) had nine demonstration 
teams in the field, most of them in 
southeast Asia. Work was proceeding 
smoothly. In at least one part of India, 
the transmission of malaria already had 
been successfully interrupted. 

The aim, ten years ago, was only to 
control the disease, that is, to reduce it 
to the point where the few cases that in- 
evitably would bob up could be treated 
easily by medication. There would then 
be no further cause for concern. 

And then came disquieting news. In 
Greece, in 1951, the local anopheline, 
Anopheles sacharovi, was seen to set- 
tle and rest contentedly on a wall that 
had been sprayed with DDT. In 1954 
Dr. Peter Issaris, the leader of WHO’s 
malaria team in Indonesia, reported 
from northern Java that Anopheles 
sundaicus likewise had shown resist- 
ance. Worst of all, in 1956 a WHO en- 
tomologist, V. Ramakrishna, reported 
from northern Nigeria that the baleful 
Anopheles gambiae had developed tol- 
erance to DDT. 

It was soon made clear that this tol- 
erance had not come by habituation, as 
a man, by careful dosage, may habituate 
himself to arsenic. This was more 
alarming: a few of the anophelines were 
genetically immune to the insecticide. 
They had their own spark of the Life 
Force. And this in turn means that con- 
ceivably a myriad anopheline mosqui- 
toes can arise, all of which will wallow 
in DDT as though it were so much 
distilled water. 

WHO's medical officers switched 
tactics as soon as the danger became 
apparent. At the Eighth World Health 
Assembly, held in Mexico City in 1955, 
it was decided that WHO should un- 
dertake a program “having as its ulti- 
mate objective the world-wide eradica- 
tion of malaria.” In the circumstances, 
no less was possible. 


And so, all over the world, WHO 
experts have been hip-deep in queer 
tasks. A Scottish sanitarian has hiked 
for ten days among the foothills of 
the Himalayas, from Kathmandu to 
Pokhara, at the foot of Anapurna, seek- 
ing out anophelines up to the altitude 
where they cease to exist, 6000 feet 
above sea level. At a narrow bridge 
over a gorge in northern Iraq a husky 
Italian malariologist waits, ready to in- 
tercept nomadic Kurds so that he may 
spray their tents and make sure they 
carry no infection in their blood to a 
healthy community. In Mexico the 
army has been mobilized against ma- 
laria and, its staff officers, directed by 
malariologists, order teams of sprayers 
into action as they would combat troops. 
In western Africa, where the natives 
daub themselves with a white paste to 
frighten off the evil spirit of the “shak- 
ing fever,” a Dutch entomologist 
plunges through tropical jungle to study 
the biology of Anopheles gambiae. 
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And all have been moving with 
dispatch. They know they no longer 
have all the time in the world. How 
much time is left? Perhaps only five 
years. Those mosquitoes which resist 
DDT may still succumb to dieldrin, or 
chlordane, or BHC; the chemists are at 
work on still other compounds. 

The discovery that some mosquitoes 
resisted the insecticides has been suffi- 
ciently discouraging, but there was 
worse to come. 

Malaria sickens plenty of animals be- 
sides man. Monkeys, for instance, get 
malaria. Why then, it may be asked, 
has medicine dared to attempt eradica- 
tion of the disease? To be sure, the 
houses where men live can be sprayed 
with insecticides; but who would 
undertake to spray a whole jungle, 
through which monkeys romp as aim- 
lessly as butterflies? The answer is— 
or has been until recently—that the 
plasmodia that cause malaria in mon- 
keys cannot infect man, and vice versa. 
Medical scientists have been—until 
quite recently—very positive on this 
point. Transmission of malaria from 
monkey via mosquito to man was, they 
insisted, impossible. One parasitologist 
with whom I speculated as to the pos- 
sibility was scornful. “Forget it,” he 
said. ““No more chance of that than of 
a woman giving birth to a duck.” 

In which case, to retain his metaphor, 
women have thrice given birth to ducks 
in the last few months. In Memphis, in 
Cincinnati, and at the National Insti- 
tute for Health in Bethesda, Maryland, 
at least three different researchers have 
been infected with malaria by a plas- 
modium, P. cynomolgi, which, it had 
been earlier thought, would infect only 
monkeys. This particular plasmodium 
is very like P. vivax, the most pernicious 
of those affecting man. 

As yet, no man knows for sure how 
grave is the problem this startling de- 
velopment poses for WHO and for the 
public health of man entirely. On the 
one hand, the three ducks that have 
been born may be no more than labora- 
tory freaks. On the other hand, they 
may portend calamity for WHO’s gal- 
lant effort. 

It is an unprecedented effort, in which 
for the first time the several nations have 
joined to scotch a single sickness. It en- 
compasses the population of six dozen 
countries, comprising more than one- 
third of mankind. Each case of malaria 
must be tracked down, the blood of each 
feverish patient tested. And if WHO's 
medical officers fail, then there looms 
the menace: for where there has been a 
stable, endemic malaria, merely weak- 
ening and impoverishing, there may 
erupt an epidemic malaria, borne by a 
more tenacious breed of mosquito, and 
far more lethal. 

Meantime WHO is hard at work on 
other expanding frontiers of health. 
Malaria is only one enemy; the most 
protean and the most persistent thus 
far tackled, but still only one. Nonethe- 
less, it is difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion that, if WHO’s medical officers 
succeed in eradicating this scourge, 
they will have justified the existence of 
the United Nations. THE END 
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Bang-Pa-In: Thailand’s Summer Palace 


PHOTOGRAPH BY KARL PIETSCH Se 


@ A hundred years ago, goes a story told in Thai- 
land, a boat carrying the youthful Queen Sunantha 
capsized. The Queen drowned, because it was a 
capital offense to touch the person of Thai royalty— 
and no one present dared to pull her from the water. 
Her husband, King Chulalongkorn, dedicated the 
garden of the summer palace at Bang-Pa-In (op- 
posite) to her memory. It was a happy choice, for 
the queen loved to walk here, and the garden’s 
graceful, light and inviting pavilion calls her gently 
to mind. 

Today the village of Bang-Pa-In is a popular goal 
for excursions from Bangkok. The thirty-six-mile 
trip gives a close-up view of Thai daily life, especi- 
ally if made by boat on the Chao Phraya. The 
river winds slowly through fertile green rice fields, 
the source of Thailand’s wealth. Its banks are 
lined with houses, many of them built out over the 
water, and its surface is crowded with the sampans 
and canoes that are a major means of transport 
around Bangkok. 

In contrast, Bang-Pa-In is a look at a royal world 
apart. For the summer palace shows clearly the do- 
mestic tastes of two kings: Chulalongkorn and his 
father, Mongkut. They were Thailand’s first modern 
monarchs. Mongkut opened the country to Western 
influence and hired the Welsh governess, Anna 
Leonowens, to teach his children; Chulalongkorn 
abolished slavery in his kingdom, and even visited 
Europe. As a result of their interest in the world, the 
summer palace seems almost a catalogue of archi- 
tectural styles. The residence itself (which stands be- 
yond the pavilion in the photograph) looks rather 
like a European chateau. Nearby are the treasure 
house, filled with porcelain and jade, resembling a 
Chinese temple, and the royal chapel. The latter 
has the steeple and stained glass of a Gothic church, 
but inside is a Buddhist temple. In fact, the pa- 
vilion in Sunantha’s garden, with its points and 
pinnacles and many-tiered roof, is almost the only 
Siamese building about. 

The present master of Thailand’s palaces is King 
Phumiphol Aduldet, who visited the United States 
last July with his beautiful wife Sirikit. Undoubtedly 
Mongkut and Chulalongkorn would approve of 
their descendant. He works hard to maintain the na- 
tion’s progressive reputation, and when he finds time 
from his royal duties he relaxes by playing that 
definitely Occidental instrument, the saxophone. If 
jazz in an Oriental palace seems an outrage, consider 
again the architecture of Bang-Pa-In, and the out- 
look of the sovereigns who ordained it. THE END 
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HOLIDAY 


TRAVEL 


TIPS 


By HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


Early Spring Cruises . . . HOLIDAY presents below a chrono- 
logical listing of special March and April cruises to the Caribbean and West 


Indies. Sailings are from New York City unless otherwise indicated. In the last 


column we give minimum and maximum per-person fares, based on two occu- 


pants to a cabin. Since space is limited in the cheapest and most expensive 


categories, we also give in parentheses a median fare that the majority of passen- 


gers are most likely to pay. In addition to these spring cruises, we list separately 


cruise lines offering regular year-round sailings to southern waters. Bookings on 


all cruises are heavy, and therefore reservations should be made early through 


your travel agent. 


Date, Ship, Line 
MARCH 


2—JERUSALEM 
Zim Lines 


2—BREMEN 
North German Lloyd 


4—METEOR 
Bergen Line 


4—FRANCA C 
Linea “C” 


4—OCEAN MONARCH 
Furness 


4—YARMOUTH 
Eastern Shipping 


5—ARIADNI 
friadne Cruise Lines 
rd 


6—EMPRESS OF ENGLAND 
Canadian Pacific 


7—QUEEN FREDERICA 
National Hellenic 
American 


8—VICTORIA 
Incres Line 


9—FRANCA ¢ 
Linea “C” 


9Y—NIEUW AMSTERDAM 
Holland- America 


10—QUEEN OF BERMUDA 
Furness 


10—YARMOUTH 
Eastern Shipping 


1 |—HANSEATK 
Hamburg-Atlanti« 


1 1—EVANGELINI 
Eastern Shipping 


12—STELLA POLARIS 


Clipper Line 
15—HOMERK 
Home Lines 


OCEAN MONARCH 
Furness 


7—YARMOUTH 
Eastern Shipping 


18—MAURETANIA 
Cunard 


19—ARIADNI 
Ariadne Cruise Lines 


San Juan, St: Thomas, Kingston, 
Port-au-Prince, Nassau 


St. Thomas, Martinique, Barbados, 
Grenada, Trinidad, La Guaira, 
Curacao, Port-au-Prince 


From San Juan, Puerto Rico: St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, 

Antigua, Guadeloupe, St. Barthelemy, 
St. Maarten, Tortola, St. John 


From Port Everglades, Fla.: Port-au- 
Prince, Nassau 


From Port Everglades, Fla.: Port-au- 
Prince, Aruba, Cartagena, Cristobal, 
Kingston, Nassau 


From Miami: Port-au-Prince, 
Nassau 


From Miami: Montego Bay, 
Cristobal, Curacao, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, St. Thomas, San Juan 


St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Cristobal, Kingston 


Bermuda 


San Juan, St. Thomas, Kingston, 
Port-au-Prince, Nassau 


From Port Everglades, Fla.: San 
Juan, St. Thomas, Martinique, 
Barbados, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Port-au-Prince 


Curacao, Cartagena, Cristobal, 
Montego Bay, Port-au-Prince 


Bermuda, Nassau 


From Miami: Port Antonio, 
Kingston, Port-au-Prince, Nassau 


From Port Everglades, Fla 
Nassau 


From Miami: Port Antonio, 
Kingston, Ciudad Trujillo. San Juan 
St. Thomas 


From New Orleans: Cap Haitien, 
St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Ciudad 
Trujillo, Montego Bay, Grand Cayman 


Nassau, Kingston, Port-au-Prince, 
San Juan 


From Port Everglades, Fla. : 
Nassau, Ocho Rios, Kingston, 
Port-au-Prince 


From Miami: Port Antonio, 
Kingston, Ciudad Trujillo, San 
Juan, St. Thomas 


St. Thomas, Martinique, Barbados, 
Grenada, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Montego Bay, Kingston, Port-au- 
Prince 


From Miami: Montego Bay, 
Cristobal, Curacao, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, St. Thomas, San Juan 


$290-$645 
($515) 


$395-$1095 
($595) 


$150-$380 
($270) 


$130-$265 
($230) 


$360-$695 
($540) 


$95-$215 
($155) 


$375-$875 
($700) 


$350-$1280 
($395) 


$140-$335 
($235) 


$390-$855 
($620) 


$345-$735 
($560) 


$450-$1235 
($840) 


$200-$905 
($300) 


$135-$295 
($215) 

$85-$170 
($125) 


$195-$425 
($310) 


$390-$1290 
($825) 


$355-$900 
($620) 


$220-$485 
($350) 


$195-$425 
($310) 


$415-$1135 
($860) 


$375-$875 
($700) 
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SAVE to 40% TAX-FREE 
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Delivered to plane seat on flights from Idlewild. 
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Bidg., Booth in Terminal Bidg. For details, Write 
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Stop anywhere, but 
* stay at the finest 


America’s most luxurious hotels 


combining hotel, motel and resort facilities. 
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MASTER HOSTS 


Master Hosts Directory today 
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Makes a Drink Sing! 


Try a Carioca Daiquiri with a touch of tropical delight 


« Juice of 1 Lime 

* 1 Teaspoon Powdered Sugar 

« 1k oz. Carioca Rum (White) 

Shake well with cracked ice and strain into 
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GREEK 
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Go one route... Return the other 


on the gracious, spacious 
“OLYMPIA” and “ARKADIA” 


MEDITERRANEAN—From New York and Boston, the 
magnificent 23,000-ton “OLYMPIA,” to glorious Greece 
via Lisbon, Naples, Messina, Cyprus and Haifa. 22 
public rooms—2 swimming pools — superb 

service —renowned Continental cuisine. 


NORTH ATLANTIC—From Canada, the friendly 
20,260-ton “ARKADIA,” fastest in regular 
service to Germany via Cobh, Havre, London 
and Amsterdam. Choice of thousands of veteran 
travelers for its spaciousness, speed and service, 
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Holiday Travel Tips (Continued from Page 219) 


Date, Ship, Line 


22—EVANGELINE 
Eastern Shipping 


22—VICTORIA 
Incres Line 


25—FRANCA C 
Linea “C” 


27—NIEUW AMSTERDAM 
Holland- America 


27—YARMOUTH 
Eastern Shipping 


28—HOMERIC 
Home Lines 


29—HANSEATIC 
Hamburg- Atlantic, 


30—OCEAN MONARCH 
Furness 


31 —OSLOFJORD 
Norwegian American 


31—NASSAL 
Incres Lines 


31—1TALIA 
Home Lines 
APRIL 


1—YARMOUTH 
Eastern Shipping 


2—ARIADNE 
Ariadne Cruise Lines 


4—MAURETANIA 
Cunard 


5—VICTORIA 
Incres Line 


7—EVANGELINE 
Eastern Shipping 


8—FRANCA C 
Linea “C” 


8—YARMOUTH 
Eastern Shipping 


14—YARMOUTH 
Eastern Shipping 


14—NIEUW AMSTERDAM 
Holland- America 


16—ARIADNE 
Ariadne Cruise Lines 


18—MAURETANIA 
Cunard 


18=-EVANGELINE 
Eastern Shipping 


19—VICTORIA 
Incres Lines 


21—OCEAN MONARCH 
Furness’ 


22— YARMOUTH 
Eastern Shipping 


27—YARMOUTH 
Eastern Shipping 


28—EVANGELINE 


Eastern Shipping 


30—ARIADNE 
Ariadne Cruise Lines 


Days 


15 


Ports 


i 


From Miami: Ciudad Trujillo, 

San Juan, St. Thomas, Guadeloupe, 
Barbados, Port-of-Spain, Curacao, 
Kingston, Port Antonio 


San Juan, Barbados, Guadeloupe, 
St. Thomas, Bermuda 


From Port Everglades, Fla. : 

San Juan, St. Thomas, Martinique, 
Barbados, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Port-au-Prince 


St. Thomas, Barbados, La Guaira, 
Curacao, Port-au-Prince, Nassau 


From Miami: Port-au-Prince, 


Nassau 


Kingston, St. Kitts, St. Thomas, 
San Juan 


From Port Everglades, Fla. : 
Montego Bay, Port-au-Prince 


Bermuda, Nassau 


St. Thomas, San Juan, Bermuda 


Nassau, Port-au-Prince 


Nassau, Port-au-Prince 


From Miami: Port Antonio, 
Kingston, Port-au-Prince, Nassau 


From Miami: Montego Bay, 
Cristobal, Curagao, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, St. Thomas, San Juan 


St. Thomas, Martinique, Barbados, 
Grenada, Curagao, Port-au-Prince 


St. Thomas, Dominica, Barbados, 
San Juan 


From Miami: Port Antonio, 


Kingston, Ciudad Trujillo, San Juan, 


St. Thomas 


From Port Everglades, Fla.: 

San Juan, St. Thomas, Martinique, 
Barbados, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Nassau 


From Miami: Port-au-Prince, 


Nassau 


From Miami: Port Antonio, 
Kingston, Port-au-Prince, Nassau 


Montego Bay, San Blas, Cristobal, 


~ Curacao, La Guaira, Nassau 


From Miami: Montego Bay, 
Cristobal, Curacao, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, St. Thomas, San Juan 


St. Thomas, Martinique, Barbados, 
Grenada, Curacao, Port-au-Prince 


From Miami: Port Antonio, 
Kingston, Ciudad Trujillo, San 
Juan, St. Thomas 


Nassau, Montego Bay, Ciudad 
Trujillo, San Juan, St. Thomas 


Bermuda, Nassau 


From Miami: 
Nassau 


Port-au-Prince, 


From Miami: Port-au-Prince, 


Nassau 


Froia Miami: Port Antonio, 
Kingston, Ciudad Trujillo, San 
Juan, St. Thomas 


From Miami: Bermuda 


Rates 


$265-$595 
($430) 


$390-$855 
($620) 


$345-$735 
($560) 


$345-$1175 
($805) 


$95-$215 
($155) 


$325-$825 
($575) 


$150-$360 
($250) 


$225-$470 
($345) 


$225-$940 
($500) 


$250-$580 
($415) 


$245-$660 
($450) 


$135-$295 
($215) 


$375-$875 
($700) 


$300-$800 
($600) 


$345-$780 
($560) 


$195-$425 
($310) 


$345-$735 
($560) 


$95-$215 
($155) 


$135-$295 
($215) 


$440-$1185 
($810) 


$375-$875 
($700) 


$300-$800 
($600) 


$195-$425 
($310) 


$375-$830 
($600) 


$200-$420 
($310) 


$95-$215 
($155) 


$95-$215 
($155) 


$195-$425 
($310) 


$190-$435 
($350) 











(Continued on Page 223) 
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Yycgon 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: 
Sunshine Climate Club, 6015-C, Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 





Saddle and Surrey Ranch 


Renowned for the finest in Arizona guest ranch life, superb 
riding in the unique beauty of desert and mountain coun- 
try, excellent food, beautiful pool, handsome ranch. Those 
who know—keep coming back. Rec. by Duncan Hines and 


AAA. Write The Jacksons, Rt. 9, Box 941, Tucson, Arizona. 


Circle Z—The West's Best Riding 


Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor- 
der now in its 35th year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended: 
Duncan Hines & AAA. Write for illustrated brochure. 


Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 


White Stallion Ranch 


Relax in sunny, dry climate. Guest and operating cattle 
ranch on 10,000 acres virgin land. Heated pool. Renowned 
for food and friendly informal atmosphere. All ranch 
activities. A Treadway Inn affiliate. Write 


Grew and Marge Towne, Ri. 1, Box 567, Tucson, Arizona 


The Wigwanr, Litchfield Park (Phoenix) 


Arizona's Country Club Resort 15 miles from Phoenix. 
Private 18-hole golf course, heated pool, tennis, riding 
and evening entertainment. Family holidays a specialty 
at Christmas-New Years Easter. Write for Holiday 
Program, color folder, rates and complete information. 


. 
Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale, Arizona 
Arizona's newest and finest year around hotel. European 
plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts 
dale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix 


Robert Foehi, Manager Phone WHitney 5-6321 

















. 
Lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 

Gaiety galore this Christmas at this 160-acre ranch estate 
nestled against the Tucson Mts. with a panoramic view of 
the fabulous Santa Cruz Valley. Heated pool, riding, games 
superb food. Highty recomrnended. Write for brochure 


The Spauidings, Route 1, Box 560, Tucson, Arizona 
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Wild ce Ranch 


Arizona’s most popular Ranch-Resort 
Opens 21st season. For the best vacation you will 
ever have! Rates from $85 to $130 weekly for 
everything. No extras. Horseback riding, heated 
swimming pool, delicious food. Arizona at its 
best. Write for illustrated folder. 


. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 





You're only hours away from sunshine and a 
warm dry climate. Holiday haven this 20,000 acre 
luxury ranch resort; swimming, riding, 

skeet range, golf, tennis. Wonderful 

wintertime change for the en- 

tire family! See your travel 

agent . . write or call 





Dalias Gant 
Rancho de los Caballeros 
Wickenburg, Arizona 


JOKAKE INN - PHOENIX 


It’s Arizona with its sunswept desert and pastel moun- 
tains. Its golden days and tempting be igen It's the 
luxury of America’s finest desert resort 10 miles from 
exciting Phoenix, out near fabulous Scottsdale. It's 
you —lazy as you like: or riding, swimming, dancing, golf- 
ing, playing tennis, having fun your favorite way 
Famous accommodations—superb meals. Want to come ? 
Now's the time to arrange your vacation 


JOKAKE INN £200 &. Camelback ha. 


Phoenix, Arizona. 
E. G. BAILEY, Mng. Dir. Whitney 5-6301 


=7 TWO BARS SEVEN RANCH =7 


For a superb winter vacation. Share the charm of an old fashioned 
ranch at C hrist mas ! Escape city pressures. Relax in fabulous desert 
sun. Spacious rooms, private baths, bounteous home spun pene An 
unmatched riding opportu nity led by our own Boss Man! Fine 
horses, thoughtful instruction, practice arena and f ascinating, his 
toric trails that lead into the boundless unfenced desert, Dancing, 
games, neighborhood socials, hours of “sun-lazin’,"" golf complete 
your winter vacation. Family groupe invited. Special holiday activ 
ty and rates. Season November to May 


Ted and Peggy Schaffer 


Bex 10, Wickenburg, Arizona 














A WINTER 
VACATION! 


Now is the time to plan for a 
winter or early spring vacation. 


Every month HOLIDAY 
Places-to-Stay advertisers offer 
you a wealth of ideas and sug- 
gestions for pleasure and busi- 
ness trips—or a combination of 
both. 

Write to the advertisers on this 
and the following pages for in- 
formation, colorful literature 
and reservations. 


Do it today .. . for an exciting 
winter holiday . . . or for ad- 
vance reservations for spring 
and summer. 























La Loma Bungalows, Litchfield Park, 


Phoenix, Arizona Completely furnished private bunga- 
lows. 2 or 3 bedrooms, baths, living room, fireplace, kitchen, 
dining room, patio, terraces. Golf Club mem bership and 
pool. Hotel service. Rentals by mo., season. Write 


Reade Whitwell, Mgr., The Wigwam, Litchfield Park, Ariz. 
California 
WINTER VACATION IN 


SUNNY DEATH VALLEY 


Famous Fred Harvey resorts for golf, 
swimming and horseback riding. Deli- 
cious food, entertainment. Luxurious 
American Plan accommodations at the 
Inn or modest European plan at Ranch. 


Contact your travel agent or write; 


- PURNAG CREEK 
INN ~~ 


P.O. BOX 51, DEATH VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
In Los Angeles phone: MAdison 7-8048 
In San Francisco phone: EXbrook 7- 2717 














'§ HOSPITALITY 
Western Style 


Resort living under 
sunny skies —!uxurious 
rooms — swimming pools 
—fine restaurants — pian 
your vacation now! 


The Beverly-Cariton 
\_] Beverly Hills, Calif, 


—) The Hollywood Plaza 
__J Hollywood, Calif, 


r—) Bellevue Hotel 
L_} san Francisco, Calif, 


~ Hotel Laguna 
LJ Laguna Beech, Calif. 


rf) Cavalier Hotel & Apts. 
L_] Wilshire Blvd,, West L.A. 


—) Flaminge Motor Hote! 
L_]phoenie Arizona 


a Skyways Hotel 
LJ Los Angeles Airport 


Antelope Valley Inn 
Lancaster, Calif. 


Check the hote/s you are interested in 
and mail this ad to us — we'll send free 
colorful brochures to your return address. 


f LEE HOTELS of Calif., pert. H-12 # 
H 9060 Santa Monica Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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picturesque 
This winter plan to 


visit sunny San Antonio. 
You'll love the old world 
atmosphere found at 

every turn that is so 
pleasantly blended with 

the dramatic new. 

You can set your own 
program—relax—play— 
sightsee—photograph. 
Explore 18th century Spanish 
Colonial landmarks; the 
historic Alamo, where 
Crockett, Bowie, Travis and 
others fought for the ideals 
of freedom—four ancient 
missions—the old Governors’ 
Palace and charmingly 
restored La Villita. 


-Write for FREE 
guide book 
in full color 


awaits you tt 


Beneath modern towering 
skyscrapers, you con stroll 
along flower-bordered river 
walks or leisurely glide 

down the Venetian-like 

river in a gondola. You con 
wander through beautiful parks, 
interesting museums, old homes, 
mammoth military installations 
and many other sights. 

In San Antonio, you'll find 
colorful and interesting things— 
to see, to do and to photograph. 
And it’s all so easy on 

your travel budget. 

Resort rates never prevail, 

but adventure and 

hospitality do. Plan 

now to come for your 

best winter vacation ever. 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


156 Navarro St. — San Antonio, Texas 








mich On Stage! 


ALL NEW! 
Spectacularly . 
Different! >t : 
“THE MOST 
LAVISH SHOW Xf } 
EVER SEEN 
IN AMERICA! 
: LasVegas Lene at Boontind Prinad 6 
: 1295 DELUXE ROOMS FROM $6 


Phone, Wire or Write for Reservations 


LAS VEGAS 





City Hoteis 





CALEAGHER 


ba 2) 
RANCH 

we Ge. 
A historic working ranch for families of 
good taste who enjoy charming accom- 
modations and excellent food. 10,000 
acres of trails and game-filled hills. Reser- 

tial—references exchanged. 
Write “Mrs. V. H. McNutt, Box #1138, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





New York, N.Y. 











Lazy Hills Guest Ranch, Texas 
Year round ranch living in pues array of Texas hills. 
Attractive fire- — rooms, excellent food. Riding over 
scenic trails and all ranch activities. American plan. Deer 
hunting Nov. 16 thru Dec. 31. 

R. H. Steinruck, Box G, Ingram, Texas 





‘Connecticut 





’ 
The Homestead Inn 

New England Country Inn. All rooms private bath. Quiet. 
Swimming Pool. Good food. Hationsl Credit Cards Hon- 
ored. Leave Conn. Tpk. Exit #3. Left onto Horseneck 
Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel. TO 9-7500. Open All Year 
Walter J. Stephen, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 
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BARBIZON-PLAZA 


features large luxurious 


ROOMS WITH A VIEW 


in the very heart of New York 


Overlooking Central Park on 

the finest boulevard in N.Y. C. 

I Every hotel room newly decorated, 
luxuriously furnished, with bath, 
radio and TV. Continental 
cuisine. 100% air-conditioned. 
Singles $9 to $14 + Doubles $14 to $22 
Special Family Pian: No charge for 
children under 14 when shar- 

I ; ing room with parents. 
ot Teletype ‘hy 1-3949 » Phone 
7-7000 « Write for 


Booklet HM, Or see 

your Travel Agent. 
BARBIZON- PLAZA 
106 Central Park South at 6th Avenue, N.Y. 
Hotel Seymour Just Off Fifth Avenue 


50 West_45 Street, New York City. Fifth Ave shx Ps, Radio 
City & Theatre District. Grill & Cocktail Loung Ho ne 1, 
2, 3 rm suites & immense closets. AAA-recommended 
RCA TV¥ & air-cond. See your travel acent or wire, phone 


Miss Squire MU 2-5940. 
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there is only one! 


PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


@ Society’s Favorite Rendezvous 
@ 11 Sparkling Acres of Sunshine 
@® Music by Meyer Davis 





Paim Beach 
TEmple 3-5761 


NEW YORK 
LExington 2-8514 








i 
S ROY, GEORGIA 


Ali the charms of the famed Cloister 
Hotel, plus miles of private beach with 
attractive Club; Golf Club with 27 
holes of championship golf; tennis, 
skeet, fishing, riding, lawn sports and 
dancing to orchestra nightly. 

Reasonable American Plan Rates 

Air-conditioned « Rental homes 


THE CLOISTER 


Sea Island - Georgia 


Write direct for Booklet E . See Travel 
Agent or New York Reservation Office, 












. for year ‘round enjoyment! 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, Tel. Circle 5-8055. 



























“ 
Plan NOW for a sun-filled, fun- i 
filled holiday! Gulf-side vacation ' 
pleasures await you. Write to: 
R. S. Hampton, Treasure Island i 
Chamber of Commerce, Treasure & 
Island, Florida. Q 
a 
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YOURS TO ENJOY Only AT 


HoLLYwoop 


By-the-Sea, FLORIDA 
South Florida’s 
Only 6-mile beach for enjoyment 
? of all 





\ 
\ 
\ 


Only Oceanside broadwalk 
C nly 


7 


36-hole champion- 
ship golf course “ 











In the very heart of the 
Goid Coast vacationland... 
every pleasure for a perfect 
holiday! New, fabulous 
hotels and motels 
apartments to suit every- 
one smart dining 
places . . . thrilling night 
life... horse and dog 
racing .. . Jai Alai. 

deep sea and 

waterway fishing. 

Come, discover why 
vacationwise fun- 

lovers choose Hollywood! 


9209 rooms and 
apts. for your 
selection. 


» 
r 


FLORIDA'S 
GOLFINGEST CITY 


Chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-4 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida 

Send FREE ‘Suitcase Full of Fun’’ with 
nformation and rates on 


Apts Hotels Motels [ 
n Town) On BeachO Permanent HomeQ 
No. in party.......... AS Wins coscsnane ‘ 


GR. inascicéasen citdesdie Zone.... State 


eens seeeeeeeosaseoawond 









Forget winter dreariness in the sun-drenched “ius 
surf at the Colonnades Hotel. Two sparkling 
pools, an inviting ocean, and 825 feet of powder- 
soft white beach to relax and tan you. Deep sea 
fishing at your door. Colonnades nights are a 
little more starlit. Dance to marvelous music... 
food is divine. The Colonnades roster of social 
activities is exciting. Enjoy informality ... and the 
company of other happy people. Accommodations 
and service... superb, with “special” luxurious 
touches. Come stay with us! We'd love to have you! 
ae 


. 
xr 


. = 


* 


a el Yor eemlag 


if 
Ve 





Write Dept. H-2 for free color folder ! 


olonnades wal 


PALM BEACH SHORES 
Riviera Beach, Fla., Ph.: Palm Beach Vi 4-5221 





sed 
Yours for a Perfect Vacation 
in FLORIDA 


= dale Be ach Hotel 





On the Ocean 


Renowned for club-like atmosphere, 
superior service and furnishings. 196 
rooms with tiled bath and cross 
ventilation, most with ocean views 
Ample free parking. Swimming pool, 
cabanas and block-long beach. Re- 
duced rates during Christmas and 
thru January 23. For folder write: 
C. E. Knight, Owner-Mgr. Box 351-HM 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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MYNHOLM HOTEL 


~ Directly on ocean. Dress 

for beach in your room. 
Evropean plan. Breakfast, iunch. 
Studio efficiencies, hotel rooms, 
suites. Write FRED WYNN, MGR. 


3 LAUDERDALE, FLA. 





For FLORIDA 
at its best 
it's the 







‘Sie i ios 


Directly on the Ocean 
DELRAY BEACH 


Enjoy a luxurious, relaxed vacation 
in a friendly atmosphere away from 
crowds. Ocean bathing direc tly from 
your door. Deep sea fishing, golf, 
tennis, polo. 

COTE D'AZUR COCKTAIL ROOM 
DOLPHIN DINING ROOM 
Elevator Service. American plan cuisine. 
Open Dee. 19 to April 15. (European plan 
optional in Dee., Jan. and April.) 
Write Donald H. Colman, Mer., 
for details of special package tour for 
Christmas- New Year Holiday. 


The SEACREST HOTEL Delray Beach, Florida 












ST. PETERSBURG 


Enjoy Florida at its best. 300 attractive rooms—spa 
cious facilities —traditionally fine food — complete social! 
rogram —atmosphere of genuine hospitality. For ia 
‘ormation and reservations write M. R. McNiel, Mgr. 








Lauderdale Ruttger 


European A rooms & efficiencies. Private beach. Pool 


Side Snack Bar, putting green, dining room, lounge, enter 
tainment. AAA & Duncan Hines. Friendly hospit ality by 
owner. All year. Informal fun in luxurious surroundings 


Don & Buzz Rutiger, P. O. 8697, Ft. Lauderdale, Fic. 














Around The World? 
North 
South 
East 
West 


like 
to stay, you'll find suggestions 


No matter where you'd 


for a really interesting and ex- 
citing holiday throughout 
the pages of HOLIDAY 

and 
Places to Stay pages. 


especialiy in these 


Write to these advertisers for 
information and reservations 
for your winter, spring or early 
summer holiday. Do it today! 















Holiday Travel Tips (Continued from Page 220) 


Year-Round Cruise Services 


Grace Line—13-day cruises leaving every Friday from New York on Santa Rosa and 
Santa Paula to Curacao, La Gvaira, Aruba, Kingston, Nassau, Port Everglades. $465- 
$1090 ($645); $545-$1345 ($795), depending on season. Also 18-day cruises on smaller 
Santa ships to Aruba, Guanta, Puerto Cabello, La Guaira, Maracaibo, Cartagena, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, leaving every Friday from New York. March sailings $545- 


$770 ($695); April $495-$645 ($585). 


Atcoa Line—16-day cruises every Friday feom New Orleans to San Juan, La Guaira, 
Puerto Cabello, Guanta, Trinidad, returning to Mobile where cruise terminates. $545— 
$1015 ($720); $495-$790 ($620) depending on season. 

Home Lines—M. S. Jtalia in regular weekly service between New York and Nassau. 
The 7-day cruise allows two days and one night at Nassau. $170-$455 ($300). 

INcrEs Nassau Line—S.S. Nassau sailing weekly from New York on 7-day cruises to 


Nassau. $170-$415 ($280). 


PANAMA LinE—13-—15-day cruise service from New York every 7 to 13 days calling at 
Haiti and Canal Zone. $360-$513 ($432); $333-$486 ($405) depending on season. 





AMERICA’S MOST 
IMAGINATIVE CHEF 
Continued from Page 120 


perfume of mingled gz .lic and hot but- 
ter hung over us long after these items 
were tasted and whisked away. 

A small quail stuffed with nuts and 
grapes, which was the costliest of the 
appetizers ($3.75). 

While tasting and discussing the above, 
we drank a bottle of Bernkasteler Dok- 
ior, 1955, a flowery Moselle which is 
Albert’s weakness, though I would have 
preferred a drier white Burgundy. 


Soups and Broths 


The controversial Apple Vichyssoise, 
which turned out. to be delectable. It 
had a faintly fruity flavor, a rich creamy 
consistency, and was enhanced by a 
sprinkling of grated apple on top. 

A delicate soup with a base of puréed 
chestnuts. A cup of beef marrow in 
bouillon. A few spoonfuls of onion 
soup with cheese gnocchi. 


Sea- and Fresh-Water Fish 


There were three varieties of frogs’ 
legs—poached in Moselle, sautéed with 
garlic cracklings, and prepared with 
autumn hazelnuts. All excellent. 
Among the other fish on the menu (but 
not tasted) were some described as: The 
Classic Truite au Bleu, Lobster Stuffed 
with Oysters, Barquette of Flounder 
with Glazed Fruits, and Ocean Trout 
with Flaming Fennel. 


Steaks, Chops and Birds 


Under this heading the eager guest 
might challenge his palate with Amish 
Ham Steak with Prune Knoedel, Twin 
Tournedoes with Woodland Mush- 
rooms, Steak with Tiny Oysters, Baby 
Pheasant with Tarragon, Farmhouse 
Ham with Sage and Roasted Apples; 
Autumn Gosling, with Rosemary 
Leaves, and Brochette of Beef and 
Lamb, Sauce of Ripe Olives. 


Variety of Seasonais 


Rare Filet of Stroganoff, cooked in a 
copper pan at the side of the table. To 
my taste, this lacked flavor, and could 
not compare with the authentic dish 
which requires a hotter fire to seal in 
the flavor. But the table-side perform- 
ance made a pretty show, and I have 


, been told that this is a top-rated favor- 


ite with the customers. 

Lamb Steak in Olive Curry was de- 
lectable, although once more the juxta- 
position might make purists shudder. 
Also noted, but not sampled, were 
Medallions of Pork in Creamed Morels, 
Roast Duckling with Mandarin Orange 
and Pomegranate Sauce, and Roast 
Rack of Lamb, Oreganata. 


The salads, vegetables and desserts 
are all worth more than a mention, but 
space within me was lacking, as it is in 
these pages. Briefly, there was a cold 
Bouillabaisse Salad, a Julep of Crab- 
meat in Sweet Pepperoni, Smoked 
Lamb Rack with Minted White Beans, 
Raw Mushrooms, Malabar Dressing, 
Nasturtium Leaves, and the quaintest 
stunt of all, which was to carve a big 
beefsteak tomato at the table as care- 
fully as though it were a filet mignon. 

Among fancy desserts like the mys- 
terious and poetic Gingered Leaves in 
Fall Frost, Candied Harlequin Crépes 
and Cold Quince Soufflé, was the 
bluntly homey item, Vermont Store 
Cheese. I detected Joe Baum’s sly 
showman touch here. ; 

By studying the foregoing, it will be 
seen that the novelty of the food is due 
partly to a genuine creative gift, partly 
to ingenious garnitures or startling 
contrasts, and perhaps also to a gifted 
literary style as expressed in the menu. 
Albert, at least, had no doubt as to 
where the credit was due. When I 
asked him how many recipes he had 
actually created, he replied, “about fif- 
teen hundred, maybe more.” 

It may be a bit presumptuous to in- 
sist that the kind of food served at the 
Four Seasons is a serious challenge to 
established French haute cuisine. Those 
who are involved in the enterprise have 
never made such a claim. What is plain 
to me, though, is that this is the first 
distinctly new and important contribu- 
tion to American cooking in the past 
hundred years. This is a statement that 
offers a challenge to any amateur cook 
who regards the preparation of food as 
a fascinating art. 

As for Albert Stockli, chef of the 
new American cuisine, he should be 
happy at last to know he has fulfilled 
the quest that began in a little Swiss 
town, led him all over the world, and 
ended in a palace of assorted marvels 
on Park Avenue. THE END 
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Puerto Rico 





HICKORY HILL SKI CENTER 
Warrensburg, N.Y. 


3 miles west of Warrensburg Business District on Route 
418. 2100 ft. Poma lift—% mi. open slope—Expert— 
Novice—Intermediate— Main slope—2500 ft.— Vertical 
descent 600 ft. Rope tow—Beginners’ slope and Practice 
area. Lodge Lounge—Snack Bar—Center open week- 
ends and Holidays. 4 


GORE MT. SKI DEVELOPMENT 
North Creek, N. Y. 


Oldest ski center in northeast. Open daily and Sundays. 
Five trails, novice to expert. 2 rope tows—T Bar Lift— 
3200 ft. long—Lodge—Lounge—Snack Bar. 55 acres 
open slopes—Novice—Intermediate— U S E AS A cer- 
tified Ski School. 


AMPLE ACCOMMODATIONS—ALL TYPES 








Warren County Publicity, 
Cc ounty Building, 

ake George 75, N 

Please rush me FREE information about your Ski 
Centers 


Name 
Address 
(Please Print) 


City Zone 
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SAN JUAN* PUERTO RICO- U.S.A. 


Look at the sun beckoning a dip 
in ocean or pool. . . the moon 
whispering romance. Everything 
is here for a delightful vacation 
or honeymoon . . . sandy beaches, 
private balconies, air-conditioned 
rooms and the smart Club Caribe. 
Seventeen exciting acres in San 
Juan . . . all yours to enjoy! 
EUROPEAN PLAN 

Singles from $20. Doubles from $25. 
RESERVATIONS—See your Travel Agent, 


or call Hilton Carte Blanche Reservation 
Office—LOngacre 3-6900 in N. Y.C. 








a social hotel in every sense of the word 


oF e-Ba: Be wT 


} 


Olympic Pool 


d Bea h 

tiy entertainment 
j j > : 
jon Bleu Dining 


Organisation 








Have an Eye for 
the Exotic? 


Then you must read “Jewel of the 
Andes” — a free booklet in full color 
which describes the romantic grandeur 
‘of Ecuador's Quito Valley and the 
snow-capped Andes which guard it... 
the magnificence of Incan and Spanish 
Colonial artistry ornamenting a city 
so old its origin is lost in legend... 
and the luxurious pleasures and the 
perfect climate awaiting you at South 
America’s newest and finest resort — 
the Hotel Quito.* 


For your free copy, write to Dept.H, 
400 Comrionwealth Avenue, Boston, 


Massac! _.etts. 
*An HCA Hotel 











4 
Oceanfront, 1% mile beach. Air : | 
conditioned, open all year. All 
water sports, golf, tennis. En- 
tertainment nightly. Color fold- 
er. Wesler T. Keenan, Gen. Mgr. 


Emerald Beach 
NASSAU Elotell 


BAHAMAS 
Massachusetts 
The Northfield 


Restful, scenic surroundings, spacious rooms; delicious 
meals. $ ests. Recreation for all the family on our 250-acre 
estate. aning, skiing (rope tow), skating at door. 
125 eatin $12-$18 day. Open all year. Color folder. 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 
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ity. , beautiful 
atchi qornagt tennis | 
courts—assure you of a delightful holiday a | 
the Marine Hotel near the sea. 


Please write us for further information or 
contact your Travel Agent for that carefree 
holiday on this sparkling jewel of the Caribbean 


BARBADOS 


EST INDIES 
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The ledgelots 


LOWS 





New Jersey 





. 
Marlborough-Blenheim 

On the Boardwalk. One of America’s most famous rezort ho- 
tels. Ocean-front sundecks, complimentary entertainment, 
exc. cuisine. Ice rink. Inclusive Vacation Plan—special 
rates. Brochure. Ph. AC 5-1211, in N.Y., MU 2-4849 
Ownership management. Josiah White & Sons, Lid. 
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FINE FOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 








a ‘amewat unusual gift f 


A MAINE 
CLAMBAKE 


LIVE 
OBSTERS 


PLUS HALF-PECK OF CLAMS 


all ready to cook ina 
disposable lobster steamer ie 






INES 


Now an extra chowder course FREE 


Maine Lobsters—1% pounds, meaty 
best-eating siz — and steamer 

. clams cushioned in sea-chill rock- 
weed. Just place the container on 
stove, add water, then steam. Iced 
all the way-—our twelfth year of 
guaranteeing live delivery within 
1800 rail miles of here. Makes an 
impressive gift. We can send Gift 
Certificates good for delivery at 
any time within the next year. All 
cooking and eating instructions 
sent in advance. Complete $16.95, 
plus express charges. Extra Bonus: 
Two 15 oz. tins Maine Clam 
Chowder included free now until 
December 31st. 


r DD RRA et RH | BY 


® 

| S¥ sAcTWaTER FARM Inc. Damariscotta 52, Maine 
(All shipments express added) 

() $16.95 Maine Clambake of 8 

Lobsters, 4 peck Clams, 

Two 15 oz. tins Clam Chowder 

Double quantity in large steamer $30.35 
} Send me your catalogue of seafoods 


Chie CLAS HAE Roy 
1 SIGs aa eae?’ 


rm 
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WANTED 
Month 











For Holiday GIFTING 
and Fabulous FEASTING 


Shop from your armchair! For gifts 

or holiday feasting—Forst Smoked 

Turkey, succulent, aromatically 

spiced, applewood smoked, and 

u. Forst’s rare-flavored, sug- 

* ar-cured, hickory smoked 
hams. Ready to slice, serve 
and savour. These and 
other Forst delicacies are 
always in good taste. 
Order TODAY! 


RST CATSKILL 
MOUNTAIN 
SMOKED TURKEY 
Whole smoked Turkeys, ready 
to eat. 8 to 20 Ib. range, 

Gm delivered price $1.75 Ib. 
fg 6 to 714 Ib. range, 

@ delivered price $1.90 Ib. 


FORS Cae 


SMOKED HAM 





FORST BONELESS Hw 


Bone in, ready to slice and 
SMOKED HAM serve! 10 to 18 Ib. range, 
Ali solid, delectable meat. 8 to delivered price $1.50 Ib. 
13 Ib. ran - 8 to 944 Ib. range, 


$1.80 Ib. 
ORDER TODAY—Enclose gift list, addresses, delivery dates 
with your check or M.O. All delicacies gift-wrapped with your 
card enclosed, shipped prepaid in U.S. proper (48 states). FREE 
on request: New Full Color Catalog 

THE FORSTS, Route 604, Kingston, New York 


Important: All Forst Products are Gov't Inspected 


ge, 
delivered price delivered price $1.60 Ib 


“We will ship as near as possible to the exact weight you specify. 
f we run a little over or under we will bill or credit you for the 
difference. All prices include prepaid delivery charges in U.S. 
proper (48 states 





l The PORSTS, T>vte 6P), Kiegston, Mew York ’ 

; Please ship to me the Forst delicacies indicated below, to arrive | 
by 

| Smoked Turkeys | 
(8 te 20 tb, range @ $1.75 Ib.).. tos.* § 

} ,. Smoked Turkeys ] 
( 6 to 7% tb. range @ $1.90 Ib.) / Ibs.* $ 

| moked Homs—Bore In l 
{10 te 18 Ib. range @ $1.50 tb.) Ibs.* $. 

1 Smoked Haoms—Bone In | 
(8 to 9% Ib. ronge @ $1.60 Ib.) ibs.* $ 

| Smoked Homs—Boneless | 
(8t0 13 ronge @ $1.80 ib.) ibs.* $ | 

| k-O-Six Assorimasy, %.44. 50 each % eee 

| e “ea Ag: ] 
LL) | enclose fist for gift shioments showing complete shipping 

| addresses, items, sizes and delivery date. | would like gift | 

cards signed 

| }] Send FREE Brochure. | 

] Nome i 

| Address City Stote l 
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AGED LIKE 
VINTAGE WINE 


Smoking alone takes 30 days! 


> GENUINE 


VIRGINIA HAN 


ESTABLISHED AT SMITHFIELD IN 18640 


N: ARLY 300 years ago, Virginia colonists 
sent to England hams of a distinctive savory 
flavor that soon were acclaimed by gourmet 
and royalty throughout the capitals of Europe. 
Both the fame and famous flavor have en- 
dured. Today, as then, the true Virginia ham 
is one of the world’s delicacies. 


AGED FOR A YEAR 


Each magnificent ham now hanging in our 
aging rooms, slowly cured, smoked to a rich 
mahogany hue, aged approx. one year, has 
been tended by hand through each unhurried 
step—as we have done for the past 120 years. 
For example, we keep hickory fires going day 
and night for 30 days, while the juices drip 
and the pungent smoke permeates the meat. 


COOKED WITH 
WINE AND SUGAR 


Just before shipment, each ham (in a 40- 
hour process) is soaked, simmered, the skin 
removed, the fat trimmed, then gl: zed with 
sugar and baked with wine to a savory feast 
of firm, sweet and tender meat. 

Your Jordan’s ham arrives ready to be 
enjoyed, needs no heating. It keeps for weeks 
and weeks. Traditional for Christmas dinner 

. perfect for cocktail partv or buffet. 


HANDSOMELY PACKED 


Sealed in_ cellophane, nested in haeguady * 


tissue in Old Virginia Smokehouse box (car- 
ving, serving and keeping suggestions 
enclosed), here is a magnificent gift for those 
you especially wish to please this year, and 
a grand treat for your family. 

Our hams are prepared to please discerning 


people, and we guarantee complete satis- | 
faction. Weight 8 to 15 lbs. cooked; $1.89 
per lb. (net cooked wt.) shipped anywhere 


in continental U, S. Please specify whether 
wanted now; for Christmas; or other date. 





JORDAN’S op vircinia SMOKEHOUSE 
1427-C EAST CARY ST., RICHMOND, VA. 

















GIVE ...or enjoy at home 


FAMOUS STEAKS 


ofa ster 


PRIME 


ap MIGNON 





Yes can’t a | them in any market..- 
Pfaelzer’s U. S. Prime filet mignon is 
served in America’s finest restaurants, 
hotels and clubs. Tender and flavorful . . . 
aged to mellow perfection . . . a wonderful 
gift for friends or family. Quick-frozen; 
perfect arrival is guaran ! Allow two 
weeks for delivery. Attractive gift box. 


Box of 16 Filet Mignons $33 Railway Express 
6 oz. ea., 1%” thick Prepaid 


Write for free booklet describing 
many other Pfaeizer gift items. 


PFAELZER BROTHERS (pronounced FELZER) 


Dept. MP « Chicago9, ill. * YArds 7-7100 
© 1960 Ptaeizer Brothers 
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~ AGLIDAT 


Closing the Gift Gap. Are you one of the many who mentally 


fill Christmas lists throughout the year, only to find your mind a blank in 


early December? Fret not; here is the Holiday Shopper with an array of 


4 BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


Three-Frog Jacquard 
A silk Jacquard oriental jacket for many 
glittering evening occasions. It buttons 
with braid frogs, is lined with taffeta. 


Comes in shocking pink, turquoise or 


royal blue. Sizes small, medium or large. 
$25, plus postage. Saks Fifth Avenue, 611 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 





Gentie Touch 

Two fine clothes brushes by Kent of Lon- 
don. One is for cashmere to prevent 
matting and remove lint and dust. The 
other pampers furs; it is natural hand- 
polished satinwood, with a looped cord 
for hanging. For cashmere, $6; fur, 
$12.50. Postpaid. Lord & Taylor, Fifth 
Ave. at 38th St., N.Y.C. 16. 


















A Spot of Leopard 

Fur accents for a fashion-minded lady. 
Leather belt trimmed with genuine leop- 
ard skin, in sizes 22-32, $4.95. Matching 


buttons, in l-inch size, are 3 for $1, 11- 


inch size buttons are 3 for $1.50. Post- 
paid. Clarion Products, P.O. Box 488, 
Highland Park, Ill. 





Siaskan Hood and Mitts 

for protection from winter winds. Black- 
and-white imitation calf, luxuriously 
framed with black rabbit fur. Hood has 
quilted lining, velvet drawstring. Mitts 
have plush lining. Sizes small, medium 
and large. $2.98 for either hood or 
gloves, or $5.75 for the set. 
Hobi, Flushing 52, N.Y. 


Postpaid. 
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SHOPPER 


gifts to de-blank your mind. You will find foods to devour, housewares to 


keep, toys to delight—all treasures to slip nicely into the most cherished 


stocking. We present them for you with our best Christmas compliments. 


AND A MERRY MAN 


Pampered Pipes 
and his own special blend of tobacco 
travel first-class safely in a pigskin case 
lined in suéde, with a zippered tobacco 
pouch in the center. The case measures 
7”x4”x2%4", holds four pipes of any 
size. $15, postpaid. Here’s How Co., 95 


aa® 


_ Ld ‘ 
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MARINER’S WALL CHART FROM SWEDEN 


Exciting draftsmanship, a veritable encyclopedia of nau- 
tical information—al! beautifully cao in soft pastel 
shades. No need to know a Word of Sw . . fact is the 
language barrier only adds to the Rasinesien. Pictured are 
ships of sail and steam, early explorers, rigging, knots, 
rules, fish, world map and other nautical sia. 27" 8” 


The Piompolspien 


Handiest FISHING ROD in the world for bream, 
blue gills, bass, ice fishing and just plain fishing. Mz ade 
of birch, about 154%” long, handle has pocket for storing 
hooks & sinkers. Just, wind line around pins, lead through 
hole in tip and you're ready to catch them. Included 
with rod are assortment of hooks & sinkers and 10 yds 
of waterproofed nylon line. You should have a rod for 
yourself and each of the children. Packs easily for 
traveling is . Only $1.95 postpaid. 


Send 10c ‘is ain of unusual imports 
CHARLES W. CHASE 
2 Haddam Neck, East Hampton, Conn. 


MILADY WILL LOVE 


A pair of ST. MORITZ BOUDOIR BOOTS, the 
last word in luxury and a sophisticated ‘Him 
to Her’ gift. Tailored in champagne leather, 
as soft and fluffy as cream puffs. Choice of 
WHITE or RED trimmed/in gold. Sizes 5 thru 9. 


POSTPAID $7 -% 


Airmail delivery 50c additional 


Write for free catalog of foreign fashions and gifts 


a” MEXICO gSHOP 


SANTA FE_-NEW MEXICO 





SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 





WAREHOUSE 
SALE 
SAVE UP TO 53% 
ON MUSEUM & CONTEMPORARY 
MASTERPIECES 
IN REPLICA 


SAVE ON FINE ART 

>” NEW LOW PRICES 
ILLUSTRATED 
F-807 “DAVID” by Michelangelo, 
1504, original in Florence, Italy. Green 
Bronze Finish. Height 14”. 

Special Sa'e Price 

(Shipping & Packing 

C) M-806 “THE THINKER” by Auguste 
Rodin. (1840-1917) Metropolitan Mu 
seum of Art. Bronze Finish, Height 9%" 
Special Sale Price Only $7.95 
(Shipping and Packing 1.25 


Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 3. 


Only $9.95 
L75 


35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW é 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! | J cui) yo cata ee toe 
Vos So G1iiD With Ses 8 sepaaiaatoes .. - Specal Sele Price Only $12.95 

Fuss importan' landmarks 


Hand-carved cameos of Roman ladies, set 
(Shipped Express Collect) 

your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm R-804 “THE KISS” by Auguste Rodin 
slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own most sary Ske lima Finish. Height 10° einen 
beautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, return cer is “ 


in sterling-silver cuff links and matching 
tie tack. Cameos are lava stone from Mt. 


Shipping & Packing) 2.0 
the others! You name the spot, we have the slide. . . R-4i4 “MOSES” by Michelangelo. 1516. Original in 
matchless scenes of contemporary and ancient won- Rome. White Marble Finish. Height 15” 

ders of the world . . . 42 exclusive slides of Ob- pinciie ST a a 
erammergau Passion Play .. . restricted interiors of 

cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic 
Paris entertainers. Send 25¢ today for your copy of 
the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi 
slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe Slides are . . . 


SENT ON APPROVAL —THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 
Write Dept. 1120 


Vesuvius, gathered near the ruins of 
Pompeii. Cuff links, $15; tie tack, $5. 
Postpaid. Frances-Morris, 125 Ashland 
Place, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Complete History of Piece & Sculptor Included 
LIMITED QUANTITIES AT THESE PRICES 
10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Check items desired, enclose check or 
money order, and order direct from 


WYNN’S WAREHOUSE, Dept. D- 120 
Lowrence Rd., Kings Park, L.J., N.Y. 


Send 25c for 42 page illustrated catalog 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
24, Califo 








Los Ange 








Fisherman's Pal 


has a 10-Ib. weighing scale, 36” steel tape ¥: > 1c Fae ae MBO! WWE! : 


measure, fish scaler, hook disgorger, reel 


» wrench and screw driver, plus a first-aid 
kit holding two adhesive bandages, germi- 
cide, razor blade and a spare shear pin 
for outboard motor emergencies—every- 
thing in a case 9” long. $4.20 postpaid. 

Montagnes, Verona, N.J. 


LOUIS NYE’S 
“HEIGH-HO 
MADISON AVENUE” 


This delightfully rambunctious 
12” LF recording pokes fun at the 
worla of advertising and its vic- 
tims. The star cf the Steve Alien 
Show cavorts as Gordon Hathaway 
and 10 other characters for an 
hilarious evening of sophisticated 
entertainment (with that man in 
your life). $4.98 Postpaid (mono) 
$5.98 Postpaid (stereo). 


Riverside Records 
235 West 46th St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


Chukker Boots 

For tramping in the snow or other out- 
door fun on crisp winter days, without 
fear of soggy-footed aftermath. Boots in 
olive-brown glove leather, lined with 
fleece. Soles are foam rubber. Men’s 
whole sizes, 5-13; width, EEE only; 
$15.95, plus postage. Hitchcock Shoes, 
Hingham, Mass. 


Three unusual gifts of lasting pleasure . 
barometer ($49.50), wind-speed indica 
tor ($64.50), wind-direction indicator 
($84.50), for amateur or pro... unequal!ed 
sensitivity and accuracy . . . handsomely 
matched in polished brass or gleaming 
chrome . . . a perpetual source of interest, 
a rewarding hobby available as a 
complete Weather Watcher Station, or by 
unit, Write for circular. 


W. O. WHITE & SONS, INC. 


182 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 10, MASS. 





Dept. H 
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the ONE GIFT they DON’T have... 


the original 
‘one-size-fits-all” 


TERRY AFTER-BATH ROBE 


MOPPER’ . 


Here’s the great big, wonderful ‘‘terry bear” of 
a robe that towels you dry instantly, cozily after 
tub, shower or swim! it's a whopper of a Mopper! 
Tailored of thick, thirsty, snow-white Cannon 
terry, with yards of comfortable fullness, raglan 
sleeves, draft-screen collar, tassel tie, wrap- 
around belt, two big ‘‘carry-ali"’ pockets! Person- 
alized with press-on monogram. Fits men, women 
perfectly. For 6-footers, order king-size, only 
$1.00 more. Order —yrr ~ oo, for guests, 


for family! Sorry, no C.0 
$7.95 02. 


(Save! 2 for $15) 
Gift catalog free, on request. 


WOODMERE MILLS, INC. 
DEPT. C35 BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


‘an those whe insist on the 
“FRESH KODAK COLOR’ FILM 
With Genuine Eastman Kodak. Processing 


4 BRING HOME 
YOUR HOLIDAY 
IN COLOR! 


Including processing 


Gift-ready in clear plastic 9 
Free 3” monogram (specify) 
Add 35¢ pstge. each Mopper. 













THE VERY BEST AT LOWEST PRICES! 


35mm KODACHROME 


Specify Daylight or !-door 

















ond mounting by 3-ROLLS 10-ROLLS — 
Eastman Kedok |20 exp.|36 exp. | 20 exp. ]36 ex exp. 
Kodachrome or 
_"Extachrome | 8-65 | 13.25 | 27.75 | 41.95 
New High Speed ee 
Ektachrome 9.75 30.95 

















KODACHROME MOVIE FILM 


Including processing by Eastman Kodak 




















Specity Daylight or tndoor | 3-ROLLS |10-ROLLS 
8mm Roll 25’ Dbl. 10.75 33.95 
8mm Mag. 25° Dbl. 12.95 40.95 
mm Roll 100’ Bolex 35.25 115.75 

16mm 100° Roll __ 28.75 93.75 
_16mm 50 Mag. 19.75 63.75 











KODACOLOR FILM 


EKTACHROME or ANSCOCHROME 


KODACOLOR 


Processing and Printing 
by Eastman Kodak 

















Wit out process: ing ¥ ROLLS 8 exp. roll (3X prints) 2.80 
120, 620, 127 3.25 12 exp. roll (3X prints) 3.80 
35mm 20 exp. 20 exp. 35mm (2X prints) 4.80 


Request mailing bags & price list 


{OLOR /prite pers rm 


New York 1, N. Y. 














All Sizes 
COMPLETE 
or IN EASY 
1 HR. KITS 


MAGAZINE 
RACKS 


These large band- 
some wall racks 
prevent 
zine mess". 


Each is held up- 
right. Each is vis- 
ible for converient selection. 
Beautiful in the home. Perfect in office 
pr reception room. Complete racks In satin smeoth, 

yey-tone knetty pine of lovely maple or mahogany finish. 
OR IN KITS for easy, home assembly. Pre-fitted, drilled, sanded, 
etc., ready for finishing, simple instructions. 

For © magazines 23" x 27” (i.) $17.95. Kit $9.95 

For 45 magazines 23" x 40° (Talier) $27.50. Kit $16.95 
For 60 magazines 45" x 27" (Double Width) $32.50. Kit $19.95 

Pinished Racks Shipped Exp. Chgs. Coll.—Kits Sent Postpaid 
LARGE NEW FREE CATALOG—-600 Pieces—Complete or in Kits. 


YIELD HOUSE 


Ly H 12-0 
North Conway, N. H. 


immediate Delivery 
No C.0.0.'s 
Money Back Guarantee 
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FOR HIM OR HER! / 2) 


< "A 
You'll never know \ «” 
real Casual 
Comfort 
until you've 
worn 
BILL PARRY’S /| 
ONE-PIECE | 
LOUNGER 


Perfect for beach, 
pool-side, boating, 
tennis, golfing 

or any casual 
off-duty activity 
No shirt to slip up, 
no “bunching.” 
Handsomely 
Tailored in: 


Fine Combed Cotton 


POPLIN .. 14.95 
Fine Wale 
corouroy .21.95 
Pure Row 

SILK . 27.50 


COLORS: — Olive, 

Black, Gold, Sand. 

MEN’S SIZES 

Small, Med., Large, XLarge. 
WOMEN’S SIZES: 

8, 10, 12, 14, 16. 


When ordering specify 
fabric, size, color 
Add 4% sales tax in Calif. 


Charge Diner’ s Club or 

Corte Blanche Acct. 

Send Account No. & Signature. 
red 





Send orders to: 


JOEL McKAY 


Dept. HM- 12, Taft Bidg. Suite 219 
1680 N. Vine, Hollywood 28, Calif. 





AAW 


ovat 









¥ AUTOMATIC PENCIL | 
4% FORCHALK | 
Encourage teacher's efforts with this 


yractical token of your appreciation: 

HAND-GIENIC, the automatic pencil 
that uses any standard bli ackboard chalk. Ends 
forever messy chalk dust on hands and clothes. 
No more recoiling from fingernails scratching 
on board, screeching or crumbling chalk. At 
the push of a button, chalk ejects or retracts. 
Scientifically balanced, it makes chalk writ- 
ing or drawing a smooth pleasure 


“DIFFERENT” GIFT 
OF LASTING USEFULNESS 


E very teaching hour teacher will bless HAND- 
GIENIC and your child. / Yr. written 
guarantee. See-thru, crystal-clear barrel shows 
color of chalk and the lovely gold-plated 
holding blades . Jewel like 22K gold- plated 
cap. Velvet lined cased like the jewel it is; 
$3 ea., only $8 for set of 3 (one for each color 
chalk). REGULAR MODEL: Same as above 
but with black barrel and standard boxing: 
$2 ea. or $5 for set of 3. Postage free. Satis- 
faction or money back. Same-day Shipme mt. 
Exclusive! Not sold in Stores. O 

TODAY. For AIR DELIVERY add 15c ea. 


HAND-GIENIC, Dept 88, 2384 W. Flagler St, MIAMI 35, Fla. 






LUXURIOUS ENTERTAINING 


And tor Dessert 
A delectable Christmas-tree box of 10 
confections, including rum cakes, fruit 
gooseberry 
rum sauce Don Juan and 
butter-pecan mints. $25.95, 
A. Rush Inc., 


cakes, carameled almonds, 
conserve, 
postpaid. 


Grace 3715 Madison 


Rd., Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 
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Gourmet Secretary 


Two loose-leaf binders to help the busy 
hostess. Recipe file contains ten labeled 
envelopes for clippings. Dinner-party 
logbook has forms for recording dates, 
names of guests and menus, to avoid re- 
peating the same meal with same guest. 
Binders are washable plastic, 9”x6%4”. 
Set, $4.25 postpaid. Doubleday, 655 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 22 








Start Today On 
Your World Armchair Press Tour 


See the U.S. as others see it in the overseas 
press. Get the flavor of far-off, romantic 
places. Read the London Observer, Scots- 
man, Irish Times, Jerusalem Post, Times 
of India, Pakistan Dawn, Bangkok World, 
Borneo Bulletin, and many more leaders of 
the free world press. All in English. ...We 
send you a different important newspaper 
every other week for a complete world 
armchair tour. Exciting! instructive! Sub- 
scriptions limited. Send $6.95 today for 
full year’s service, 26 papers. Or write for 
brochure. Gift card available. 


Readers World Press Club 


1 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





SEND FOR NEW 


BURTON HOLMES 


KLUSTRATED CATALOG 


M 
Trav of tdes Ring SLIDES 


Now—enjoy world-famous 
Burton Holmes 35 MM color slides 
in your own home! Breath-toking scenes, magnificently 
photographed by Academy Award winnes Andre de la 
Varre. Your choice of full sets or individual slides. 
Quantity discounts. Economy sets are complete with 
printed script, Title and End Slides, plus 
is 100-slide file box! Money back guarantee! Send 
¢ today for illustrated catalog and sample slide! 


BARTLETT RESEARCH, INC.* 20 Bartlett, Dept. H4, Det. 3, Mich. 



















TAHITI 


COLOR MOVIES—8mm-l6mm 
“THE TAHITIAN HULA” 8 mm $19.95 
16mm (215’) $34.95; sound $39.95 
“PEOPLE AND SCENERY OF TAHITI" 8mm $29.95 
16mm (400’) $59.95; sound $69.95 
“BOY OF TAHITI" 8mm $12.95 
16mm (145’) $25.95 All prices postpaid. 
He paddles an outrigger, climbs cocoanut palm. 


COLOR SLIDES %¢7'9$*% 


50 for $15, postpaid 


Filns [RoP!carss2ut tn, 


(COLOR SLIDES | 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Famous Universal Collection of Scenic Travel 
(U.S.A., Foreign), Art, Education, Religion, 
Songs and Pin Ups — over 10,000 subjects. 


sets OF 6 for $1.00 
* SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFERx« 


with 12 sets of slides 
FREE PLASTIC SLIDE FILE 
(Holds 100 Slides) 
Send 10¢ for 80 page descriptive catalog. 


4 UNIVERSAL COLOR SLIDES 











422 E. 89th St., N.Y. C. 














GIVE HER A CUSTOM PERFUME 


RARE PERFUMES 


The world’s loveliest perfumes—rich, exotic, 
subtle fragrances, exquisitely packaged. 











Appreciated LOVELY STRANGER 
Holiday (exciting — seductive) 
Birthday DISTANT ISLAND 

—— (hauntingly beautiful) 
Presents é PAGAN PRINCESS 








Ys oz. gold purser . . . . $ 5.00* *includes Tax 
oz. vanity bottle. . . . $ 9.00 and Postage 
oz. vanity bottle . . . $16.00 

2 oz. vanity bottle . . . $30.00 Usecheckor MO 


May be returned if not completely enchanted 


} MAIL CUSTOMERS GET A FABULOUS SPECIAL OFFER | 











FRIEDRICH LABORATORIES Creators of 
Box 303 Custom 
Hawthorne New Jersey Perfumes 








SHE SHALL HAVE FLOWERS wherever she gees 

..whenever she wants them...if you give 
smart new FTD Flora-Cheques! New floral gift 
certificates iust introduced in this country and 
Canada. Redeemable w..id-wide for personal 
choice of pi ts and ifowers. Denominations 
of $5, $7.5¢ new idea! Buy them 
at shops listed i pnene book Yellow Pages 
under FTD—Fiovists’ Telegraph Delivery. 


1, Gre 


$19.¢ 
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Send fo 


free shoe 
catalog 


showing 












SIZES 4 to 12, AAA to EE 


To wear like a shoe right 
over stockings to enjoy 
cozy-warmth all winter! 

Shearling-lined glove 
leather in biack, red, 
tan or charcoal-grey. 


sizes 4 to 10 $14.95 


10% to 12 $15.95 
Add 50c postage 





45 Winter St. Dept. Y. Boston 8, Mass. 








Don't miss these other 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY SECTIONS 


PAGES 
Places-to-Stay 
Directory ...221 to 223 
(Resorts, Ranches, City Hotels) 
Holiday School and 
Camp Directory .....56 


Tours—Cruises— 
Travel Services . 200, 201 














FINE FOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


COMICE PEARS icra 


SS ag S& moke 
sie > at — Woods \ 





SHOPPER 


Christmas 


PREPAID 
Virginia Ham 
a ase seethes MEDFORD, ORE. 


The genuine article, slowly cured, smoked, ‘ E @ Luscious, large Comice Pears, creamy in tex- 
‘ i ’ ; eis ture, rich in juicy flavor, make unusual and 

aged nearly a year, then carefully cooked. 4 appreciated gifts for family, friends and busi- AMBER BRAND 

Available either boneless in weights from = [ nese associates. These world-famous pears are GENUINE 
f grown in our own orchards, carefully selected - e 

7 to 9 Ibs., at $2.98 a Ib. ; or with the bone, : . <— —individually wrapped. Delivered PREPAID Smithfield HAM 

/ : } f in colorful gift boxes to any point in 48 states. 

8-15 Ibs., at $1.89 a Ib. Jordan’s Old Vir- . : j Packages are guaranteed. Gift card enclosed. 

ginia Smokehouse, 1427 East Cary St., ; Send list, we do the rest. No stamps, C.O.D.’s The finest genuine Smithfield Ham! Made 

: 7 , or charge accounts, please. from choice peanut-fed' hogs . . . smoked in 

Richmond 19, Va. ‘ ‘ No. 1—Deluxe Box sweet apple, oak and hickory wood . . . aged 

- (8 to 16 pears, pictured above} Yi one to two years for maximum eating pleas- 

No. 2—Deluxe Box (14 to 20 pears} ure. Then, slow baked to tender perfection 

*EARLY BIRD PRICE. {f your Christ 4 P oss basted in fine wine... garnished and 

: Pi SE YOR see, ONE» COM trimmed in the “ol’ Smithfield manner.” They 

plete with names and addresses of recipients is air come to you beautifully gift wrapped and 

mailed on or before November 23, 1960. Regular carefully vacuum sealed. All you do is carve 

price No. 1 Box $4.20, No. 2 Box $5.25. -.. serve... and savor! Wts. 7-12 Ibs. 

A $1.95 per Ib. Add $1.50 per ham to cover 

7 hipping, $2.25 West of the Mississippi River. 

Gleaming Boat WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG State weight desired, send check or money 

PINNACLE ORCHARDS order. We'll refund or bill you for the dif- 

435 Fir St. « Medford, Oregon ference. No C.O.D. shipments. 


REAL OLD FASHIONED COUNTRY BACON 


If you long for that smoky, sugar-cured, 
ints. It comes boxed with tin Hungar- real old fashioned bacen taste, try our Amber 
P ed h tins of Hungar NEW CROP Brand genuine Smithfield Breakfast Bacon. 


ian paprika, Welsh rabbit, giant button te Micslociapl odd poten — = 
mushrooms, cream-of-mushroom soup H-H QUALITY the Mississippi. 


and clam chowder. $7.95, postpaid. 


Sey-Co Products Co., Inc., 14657 Lull PECANS | 
St., Van Nuys, Calif. ORDER FROM 


Smithfield Ham & Products Co., Inc. 


World Famed For Fine Foods 





with ladle and candle warmer keeps 





sauce, gravy or soup just right for serving. 








Made of polished aluminum, holds 14 


. will please you 
and your friends with 
their freshness and 

usefulness. So easy to use in so many ways SMITHFIELD 15, VIRGINIA 
DIRECT FROM GROWER AND SHELLER 
Our PECANS, shelled and unshelled, equa! 
or exceed U.S. Standard No. 1 for size and 
quality. Machine graded, hand selected. QUAI 

ITY unsurpassed. hadencadiipaiag 


90 ths. ox. te; Sivmste—tnahatied ' AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME 
$8. 











a 


2 Ibs..$3.40 5 Ibs..$8.00 10 Ibs. .$15.00 


a , ~& GIANT : ee > ; er 10 Ibs. Mahans or Schieys The Famous 
A FLORIDA TS sat Fancy Jumbo size Shelled Halves IDAHO BAKING POTATOES 





Fancy Mammoth size Shelled Halves 


y 
was. / SEEDLESS ; 2 Ibs..$4.00 5 ibs..$9.50 10 ibs. .$18.50 
/ j ‘ 
& Bo. g VE L . When entertaining graciously, salted nuts are a 
_[T Li“ »rerequisite. Serve new crop, freshly salted 
, H-4 MAMMOTH PECANS and you are as 
0 RAN G E $ : f sured that no one can serve better. . . . 


Attractively Gif t-Boxed 


Prepaid East of Mississippi River. Add 10c per 
Ib. West. Your GIFT card enclosed. Satisfaction 


TRUE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT A PR Re ak a és * guaranteed. Recipe folder with each order 


i Dice wag i 
to —*> sa irene office personnel, family! Fruit is ’ 30th Year Selling ans Direct. 

the traditional Christmas gift which spreads joy GIVE A GIFT THEY LL 

through the Holiday season. Hammock Groves j HIGH HILL NUT COMPANY, BOX 1735. 
SELECTS FLORIDA TREE-RIPENED FRUIT— 

DIRECT FROM OUR OWN GROVES. RAVE ABOUT FOR MONTHS J. Trus Hayes, Grower and Sheller, Dillon, S.C. 


AL FRUIT BUSHEL— (Approx.) 55 Ibs. 
(Mixed with grapefruit—deduct .50) | ° 2 le 
| A hickory-rich, Handi-Carve Ham 
ALL FRUIT HALF BUSHEL— (Approx.) 130 Ibs. . Large, delicious Idahc, Bakers, hand-sorted for perfect 
(Mixed with grapefruit—deduct .25) | balan size Almost i oecied oan h! ‘Only 2 : of = ru 
| ; A . = 2 size. / te rach! (Only ? crop : 
HAMMOCK DELUXE GiFT BOX — (Apprex.) Th «sess s $15.50 | Here is a ham so unique your clients and 'K » this size). Your friends will love these fluffy white Idaho 
(Assorted Oranges, Grapefruit—plus Jelly, Marmalade, Orange : : : : " Bakers, direct from the heart of the famous potato coun- 
Blossom Honey and Tropical Candy.) | friends will rave about it for months. By : f try. A must for gourmets. Gift card enclosed : 
HAMM: BUSHEL BASKET — ; se 4 r 10-lb. gift box $6.95. Add 75c for shipment east of Mis- 
OAOIOSE OELERE OUR abe KET {Aperen.) $5 Us. . PR Lied a special hand process all bone except 3 —s met ge ant a Prices for 50 pound boxes on request. Pre 
Honey and Tropical Candy.) a short shank ortion is removed. Re- ‘ : paid anyw ere in the 1 S. (except Hawaii and Alask a). 
Write for illustrated Booklet for detailed informa- P ‘ < a’ Thenkegivine wend Cholssanes gift, = , 4 Sh seed yi i~ 
tion of many more packs. sults—the one fully-cooked ham with a ' ’ ' + F senea a bs ocr Mil ance Sh 25, NoC.O.1)."s pleas 
e guarantee perfect condition to destination nae Pp . . 
Christmas Delivery Orders must be received by Dec traditional shape, carved without the worry . ‘ SATERSTROM’S BAKERS Box 828-1, Burley, idaho 
5. We enclose greeting card from you to receiver. ALL . - 
PRICES LISTED include PREPAID EXPRESS of a bone. 
CHARGES, except: Add 10° for shipments west of 
the Miss. River and to Wisconsin, Upper Mich. and 
Minn. Plus $1.25 import fee Canadian shipments 
Please enclose check or money order. Sorry, no ship 
ments to Calif. or Ariz 


HAMMOCK GROVES hickory smoke into the meat during smoking. 


Post Office Box 1265 Tavares 1, Florida Hams run 10 to 16 Ibs. $1.50 per pound 

















The hickory-rich flavor results from the secret 
of continuously drawing fresh, fragrant 











includes gift wrapping and card. Send check 





or money order with gift list. Hams delivered 


Cty ee teen. Say Merry Christmas with World Famous cious treat nothing 


he : added, nothing re- 
OMAHA STEAKS 0 . = moved to oat the 








-_ 
Looking for a special gift? THE HOUSE OF HEIL true flavor of genuine 
BOX 1767 PLAZA STATION 


For delightful business and DEPT. C, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


personal gifts, shop ‘‘Fine 


The incomparable gift for the “‘special’’ Vermont maple. Sci- 


nameson your list, choice “‘Omaha Steaks" 
found only in the finest restaurants. Care- 


entificaliy processed 
a and carefully pack- 
fully selected and aged to perfection. = og gd occ mathe 
Delivered R.R. Exp. prepaid in guaranteed P ness. A rare gift deli- 
perfect condition. Special Christmas pack: ge cacy prized by every 


| 

| 

| 

! 

l 

| by ¢ 
i hostess. Holiday 
| 

! 

! 

| 

! 





Address. 





Foods for the Holidays’’ 
and all of The Holiday City ee. 


Indicate number of hams desired below. 


Stote. 





Eight 14-oz. Boneless erat - wrapped for timely 
Strip Sirloin Steaks $99.95 \ — . 


Send for TSM’s catalog of ‘“‘Omaha"’ meats $2.95 per qt. postpaid in U.S. 
including ten 8-oz. Filet Mignons $27.50 Money-back guarantee if not satisfied. 
through 229. _____ 12 to 14 Ib. hams 


14 t6 16 Ib. hems TABLE SUPPLY MEAT COMPANY VERMONT SUGARHOUSE SWEETS 
panera = WTAE TS ye SES Dept. H, 1209-15 Howard St., Omaha 2, Nebraska Dept. 12, 300 N. Main St., Barre, Vermont 


gift-giving. 


Shopper . .. pages 224 


10 to 12 Ib. hams 
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You always save with 



















FULL 6” SIZE 


Well-Filled For 
Longer Smoking 


HOLE-IN-THE-HEAD 

DESIGN FOR reuse 
EASY DRAWING 

100% HAVANA WRAPPER 
100% ALL LONG FILLER 


Top Quality Imported Clear 
Havana Tobaccos 


Comparable Value 26¢ each 


for'0.95 
» for 


1—Double Claro Wrapper 
~ 2—Natural (EMS 
} 


\ Maduro 
FULLY. 
TESTED 





Use of lower Tax Class helps 
make this value possible 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money refunded. 
het eS se ee 


Cigars kept in our 
entifically engineered 





















J humidor 

OF NEW J 84 Montgomery St. 

pivision of Joseon Jersey City 2, N.J. 
Please ship me boxes of 
Weideman'’s 31-Paimas. Tota! Enc! 
[) 1-Doubie Claro) 2-Natural (_) 3-Maduro 





{3 50 for $6.95 [) 100 for 13.50 








Name = 

PCE aE PRin?t -! 
Address | 
City Zone....... State 3 


Check for FREE Catalog 
ee ee ee St ee ee ee 














NEW BATTERY 
RECHARGES 
250 TIMES 























Proven by use in in- 
dustry... now you too 
can get really bright, 
steady light from new }} 
Gould NICAD nickei \ 
cadmium rechargeable 
batteries. | ach has “Bos 





ed on cost ‘of 25 

more ti 1 250 liv sets of ‘'D e 3¢ 30 
recharee to full power cents per set tern 
overnight from any 110 5ottery saves $265.05 
volt A.C. outlet. Each 7 s#mifar basis 
charge gives 50 more G 
continuous light than 8s } 
average dry flashlight & 
battery. Guaranteed | 
against leakage and cor- | 
rosion, A gift he will | 
treasure lor years. M j 
Send check of money ofder — postage prepaid. 
Flashlight cartridge, ‘D’’ 2 Cell ..... $18.95 

t COTtCIRGe ccccvccccsceccccess $34.95 


GOULD- NATIONAL batts, in 


Dept. H, 931 Vandalia St., St. Pavl 14, Minn, 
Rechargeable Batteries Since 1898 








“Weskit" Sweater Vest $5.95" 


For the man who misses the all-winter warmth 
» bring, here’s the perfect warm- 
f 100% 


that vests used t« 

Christmas 
flat-knit, with rib-knit 
serviceable, handsome 


virgin wool, 
‘’s lightweight, 
pockets. 

*Only 


up gift for 
rim. It 





Has roomy 
, Navy, tan or green 


four 





Grey, brown, light blue 


$5.95 sizes 36-46 (chest ; $6.95 in King sizes 
48 to 56. Also available in zipper-front model 
same prices) in oxford grey, ae n, blue. Postage 


Money 


order now to Dept. A. 


Prepaid -back Guarantee. Send check or 


money 


WESKIT HOUSE, sox 41, BROOKLYN 33, N. Y. 


Established 1925 





NOW BY MAIL... 





SEND 25c IN COIN FOR 
FAMOUS MULTI-PAGE DE- 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF 


ATKINS’ WORLD COVERAGE 
& FREE SAMPLE SLIDE. 
DEPT. H. 
ORIGINAL COLOR Quality | \ 











TRAVEL SLIDES, INC. 


2045 BALBOA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO A CALIFORNIA 





QUETZALA 


This popular jacket 
§ from Guatemala with 
“turn-up  turn-down 
cuffs that give you full 
length or three-quarter 
sleeves to order. Prac 
tically wrinkleless 
heavy homespun cot 
ton of the Quetzala 
has just the right 
weight for you. Sizes 
12-20, in the smartest 
colors: ; Chocolate, 
Pomegranate, or Black 
(each over white) 
Only $12.95 plus 45c 
postage and handling 


BONNIE JEWELL SALES 
46570 Willis Rd. B24 _ Belleville, Mich. 





NEW UNITED STATES Sets of 


AND FOREIGN SETS 
Featured This Month 10 Color 


FRENCH QUARTER, 
NEW ORLEANS, 
= 

| 1, _ Write Dept. H 


FO 
FREE LIST 


PHOTO LAB., Inc. 


3825 GEORGIA AVE., WASH. 11, D.C 











THE bd 


PERFECT GIFT 
for all Horse Lovers 
the 1961 


CALENDAR OF 
HORSES by Allen F. Brewer, Jr. 






Featuring twelve full color portraits of Cham 
pions including Sw: rd Dancer, Venetian Wa 
Bally Ache, T« >mpte d, and others—all aitable 
for framing. Feature: 2 pp. of interesting data on 
thoroughbreds. Size 9% x 17” opened. Gift pack- 
aged $1.75 pp. No extra charge for mailing out of 
country. Write for brochure and information on 
quantity order 
Send check, cash or money order to 


JOHN T. DOTTI, Dept. H, Box 636, Ocean City, N.J. 
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TEMPTING TOYS 


, Tabletop Croquet 
to test the skill of every member of the 
family. A miniature replica of the regular 
outdoor lawn game, with mallets 34% 
long. The set consists of four mallets and 
balls, and nine sturdy wickets, all solid 
brass. $1, postpaid. What’s New Shop, 


Wynnewood, Pa. 





Pajama Doll 


An enchanting felt pajama bag hand- 
made in Spain doubles as a lovable doll. 
Hair and eyelashes are silky rabbit fur, 
face is handpainted, front opens with a 
zipper for daytime storing of pajamas. 
$21.50, 900 North 
Ill. 


postpaid. Shaxted, 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 


HOLIDAY 










By the Mantel 

Two happy spirits for a Christmas stock- 
ing. Pixie doll of washable nylon fleece in 
a white plush stocking that is trimmed 
with bells and a red fringe. $4.50. Red- 
plush Santa Claus contains a music box 
“Jingle Bells.” $3.50. Post- 
Fifth Avenue at 


that plays 
paid. Bonwit Teller, 
56th St., N.Y.C. 19 








Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 





Hi DE 
BA R 


COMPLETE 
OR IN KIT 








MVE 


Locking—Rolling— 
Foid-up Bar Hoids 40 Bottles—4 Doz. Glasses 

Now a bar for the biggest oarty or coz twosome. This charming 

little giant is the most completely versatile bar xe Use it 3 ways: 





or service open to 

voveed 20 bottles. of liquor, 20 bottles of mix, pont 4 doz. assorted 

glasses, and all bar accessories. Adjustable shelves, brass — 

rails and fittings. Simple, a fits smartly inte home, 

office, cottage. 21” W., 19" D., H.— open 38” W. Finety cratted 

of knotty pine. In satin ets honey-tone or lovely maple liquor 
resistant finishes. $49.95 Exp. Chgs. Col. 

1” KIT—Louvered doors complete. Pre-fitted, drilled, —~ ready 
for finishing. Simple instructions. $32.95 iD Ches. 

Large New Free Catalog Yl HOUSE 

Money-Back Guaranice 








Dept. H12- ~ A Conway, N. H. 


Relax in Luxury 
DeerMocs 


$9.95 postpaid 


MAIL ORDER ONLY 


Give men's 
or women's 
regular 
shoe 
size. 







Thick foam 
tubber insole 
assures the 
vitimate in 
foot comfort, 


GENUINE SUNTAN DEERSKIN 

.-» hand cut by Western leather 
craftsmen into handsome slippers 
that mold to your feet for perfect 
fit. Easy to get on and off, yet hug 
your feet when you walk. Fold for 
traveling, Washable! Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 


Norm Thompson 
1805 N.W Portland 9 


Send for FREE 
56-page Catalog 
featuring leather 
shirts, exclusive 
clothing & equipment 
for sports, country 
living and gifts. 


Thurman, Ore 


Dept L4Y) ° 






SHOPPER 


AND DOMESTIC TREASURES 


Holly Tree 

For unusual holiday décor, a festive 
straw tree, 8” tall, trimmed with artificial 
holly and flowers. It can be used as a 
center piece in the dining room, or as a 
cheery accent on a table anywhere in the 
house. $5.95, postpaid. Phoebe Widmer, 
Box 662, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Jefferson Cup 

A pewter julep cup copied from one of 
Jefferson’s own at Monticello. It holds 
6)4 0z., is well suited to old-fashioneds, 
punch or whisky. Set of 4, $19.50. En- 
graved initials, 50 cerits additional per 
letter per cup. Postpaid. Lycett. Inc. 317 
N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


Samurai and Geisha 

Oriental wall hangings portray tradi- 
tional Japanese figures; they are hand- 
printed in color on antiqued gold paper, 
mounted on sturdy wooden panels. 9” 
x 34”. Imported from Japan. $24.95 a 
pair, postpaid. Edward H. Ziff, Importer, 
Box 3072, Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago 54, Ill. 





photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


THE SHOWCASE 





GREAT 
FESMURANTS 
OF AMERiE, 


Great Restaurants of America 


A Personal Selection. By TED PATRICK, editor of 
Holiday Magazine, and SILAS SPITZER. Ilius- 
trated with drawings by RONALD SEARLE. These 
experts on good eating have collaborated on this 
tantalizing guide to the and 

offered by America’s 102 best restaurants. In- 
cludes the specialities of each restaurant, pilus 
a superb collection of recipes from leading chefs. 
This sumptuous volume is a collector's item for 
gourmets. $10.00 at all bookstores, or from 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Dept.H, E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








SUNKEN TREASURE MAP 


AUTHENTIC, ON HEAVY PARCHMENT 
SIX BEAUTIFUL COLORS, 32 x 26 
Not to be confused with cheap maps. ideal wall dec- 
oration or cocktail/coffee table— perfect conversation 


piece. Unexcelled as gift, can be mailed “ivect, with 
card. Send $2.95 or $5.00 for two, no C.O.D.'s. 


Healy & Co., 5131 Ocean Bivd., Dept. H, Sarasota, Fla. 


AMERICA’S HAPPIEST GIFT® 


SPRUCE erectricat manicurist 
Give her the gift of beautiful hands with 
Spruce Electrical Manicurist. In just ten min- 
utes a week, Spruce contours her nails, gently 
loosens and whisks away excess cuticle, buffs 
nails to a vital glow, gives hands and fingers 
a stimulating oil massage and safely erases 
corns and calluses from the feet, too! All this 
in the comfort, convenience and privacy of 
her own home! Safe, easy, comfortable! Only 
5%” diam. MOTOR UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS. $29.95 ppd. 


It's smart to give a Spruce Electrical Manicurist 
Order now, or write for free descriptive literatur: 


ABAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
8837 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio 











ads easy way fo RELAX! 


New LEG-MASTER relaxes you from the tensions 
of a hard day and does it the easy way .. . just 
cradle your legs on the soft cushioned pad and 
R-E-S-T! Gives soothing comfort for your legs, relaxa- 
tion for your whole body. Scientific design makes 
any chair a lounge chair. Not a mechanical device; 
no batteries, wires or plugs. Soft Vinyl pad adjusts 
to you. Folds for compact storage. Decorator colors 
of Antique White, Beige, Ivory, Turquoise, Brown 
or Black. Smartly styled base of brass or wrought 
iron. Ideal gift! Specify color and base. $12.95 ppd. 
No COD’s, please. Money back if not delighted. 
Calif. residents add 4% Sales Tax. 


LEG-MASTER, INC. Paim Springs 51, Calif. 








NEW AND REAL LOOKING? YES! 


From the shores of the Pacific come these beauti- 
ful polyethelene African Violets, which fool even 
the experts. They come packed 3 in a box; one 
each, white, pink, violet, with matching crisp bows, 
set in a 3 inch pot covered with gold foil. They 
make wonderful Christmas Gifts as a threesome, or 
i 3 Violets postpaid 


$3.65 
Calif. residents add 4% sales tax. 
HERBERT STANLEY FLOWERS AND GIFTS 
239 State Street, Los Altos, Calif. 


Plant of the Month Club 


Unique year ‘round gift. Monthly, person 
receives selection of exciting and unusual 
plants or bulbs. Many imported from India, 
Japan, Africa and other distant Sands. Mem- 
bership starts with gorgeous Lily of the 
Valley (above) from Denmark. Guaranteed 
to bloom in 21 days. All come with easy-to- 
follow planting instructions. All guoranteed to 
grow! Attractive gift cards in your name. 
Your bonus, 32-page book, “Growing House 
Plants”. 6 months, $7.50. Full year, $13.00. 


PLANT OF THE MONTH CLUB 


Dept. D-12 Des Moines, lowa 








AUTHENTIC GUN REPLICAS 
PRESTIGE GIFTS FOR DISCRIMINATING BUYERS . 


there are four authentic guns, perfection detailed, 
separctely mounted on velvet fl like backgrounds within 
shadow-box frames of hand-finished fruitwood. For 
Dens, Recreation Rooms, Youngster's Rooms, Executive 
Offices and/or Historical Gun Collections, 7”x 10” 
size 1840 Philadelphia Deringer (#252) and ~~ 
Remington Derringer (#25 1), « pair 
9”x 17" size 1850 Colt Dragoon (#202) ond i 
Colt Frontier (#201) EACH $7... pair $13, 
Order by number. 


SILVERCREST STUDIOS 
44 lonia SW. Dept. HH. Grand Rapids, Mich. 











SIMPLY ELEGANT FLATS 


Our import from Mexico. A delightful Rat heel pump 
dressy enough to wear to town, yet still “at home” 
with your casual clothes. Handtooled floral design, 
tiny buckle trim. Cozy and comfortable—for it's 
foam hioned and pletely leather lined. Rich 
tan color. Sizes 4 to 10, medium width. $9.95 Ppd. 
$3.00 deposit on COD's. 


Send for free catalogue of imported fashions. 
DEPT. HOF-12 


217 EAST TODD AVE. 
REED CITY, MICHIGAN 





AMERICANA SHOP 





ON-BEAT BURLAP 


The ultimate understatement of “odd vest” 
interest... rugged burlap, surprisingly tai- 
lored to an elegant turn. With handsome, dark 
batik cotton print iinfhg and back, wooden 
buttons, adjustable back strap. Subtle sophisti- 
cate for suit or sport jacket in olive-toned 
Tobacco or lighter Covert. Even sizes only 
38-44. $6.95. Add 45c postage please. 


satisfaction assured catalogue on request 


Carroltl_Reed 


SHOPS 


NORTH CONWAY 5, ~ NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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OUI 


THE CENTRAL AREA 




















This is the state’s vacation heartland, unique and inviting, reaching 
from the Mississippi River to Texas. In it are charming Natchitoches 


and historic old Fort Jesup (‘Gateway to the West’), dozens 
of splendid antebellum homes, Marksville Prehistoric Indian Park, 
unexcelled fishing spots such as Chicot State Park and big 


Lake Catahoula. For the road-weary, there’s also Hot Wells mineral spa. 
The center of the area is Alexandria; here and elsewhere the hotel, 


tourist court and camp facilities are plentiful and always available. 








For free folder, write: See ee AN AO Te TTT ITT eee oe 


DEPT. OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 

STATE OF LOUISIANA 
TOURIST BUREAU DEPT. H20 

P.O. BOX 4291 — CAPITOL STATION 
BATON ROUGE 4, LOUISIANA 


NAME 


RTS. 


botnet Stain MOWATT <P Sa Ss tg 
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ADDRESS 
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NEXT MONTH 


January's Holiday is, according to tradition, de- 
voted to Europe. This year we explore some Euro- 
pean cities, not only because they are fascinating in 
themselves but because they personify and reflect 
national character. 

Frederic Morton starts off with a portrait of 
INNSBRUCK —focal point of the Austrian’s love 
for winter sport and his Alpine countryside. In 
NAPLES Aubrey Menen seeks a key to the Ital- 
ian character in Neapolitan song and other pre- 
liminaries to romance. 

Edith templeton unravels the historic layers of 
the lovely island of RHODES, and William 
Sansom reports on the intellectual vigor of Swed- 
ish youth in the university town of UPPSALA. 

Lawrence Durrell reveals the magic of diplo- 
matic GENEVA, and V. S. Pritchett discloses the 
Spanish feeling for drama and pageantry in 
SEVILLE. 

Geoffrey Cotterell recaptures the bourgeois 
flavor of life in AMSTERDAM; J. Bryan, Ill re- 
ports on ESTORIL, the Portuguese haven of throne- 
less kings, and Kenneth Tynan lets us in on some 
earthy German diversions in the rollicking seaport 
of HAMBURG. 

Rounding out the issue: practical KEYS TO 
EUROPE by David Dodge, A HANDBOOK OF 
NON-FRENCH WINES by Frank Schoonmaker 
and a list of EUROPE’S FINEST RESTAU- 


RANTS. THE EDITORS 

























Printed in U.S.A. 


Holiday-time... 
and the giving is easy 


It's easy to please...when you give-the Prized 
Kentucky Bourbon in this dramatic “Medallion” 
Decanter with richly embossed gift carton—or 
the familiar round bottle in its colorful foil 
gift-wrap. Same fine Bourbon in both —decanter 
and gift-wrap at no extra cost to you! 


.W.HARPER 


\ 
| 
) 
| 


PEE eaten ee eat “BER 


FULL 4/5 QUART * KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY ¢ 100 PROOF ¢ BOTTLED IN BOND « DISTILLED AND BOTTLED AT |. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY 
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You're in U.S. hands all the way! 


Whenever you fly Pan Am, you’re in the 
hands of U.S. crews trained to uncompromising 
standards. You fly serene aboard the finest Jet 
equipment, with the comforting knowledge that 
you're on the world’s most experienced airline. 





rAN AME RtCcaw 


AS 

Pan Am 
et 

Flights 


each week 
to 
ermuda 


ASSdaAU 


and all the 


) Caribb ean § 


More than all other 
airlines combined 





Only Pan American can fly you by Jet to all 6 
of these paradise islands: 


BERMUDA DOMINICAN REP. 
NASSAU JAMAICA 
PUERTO RICO TRINIDAD 


Pan Am jet Clippers* serve all 6 pleasure 


~ 





au 





islands from New York; other Caribbean Jet 
services are available from Boston/ Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and Miami. Call your 
Travel Agent or any of Pan American’s 66 


offices in the United States and Canada. 
*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





